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In Chicago it’s Crispo 


IT poESN’T just happen that Chicago hotels, famous for 
their food—Chicago clubs, noted for their chefs— 
Chicago hostesses, known for their gracious hospi- 
tality, serve Crispo crackers, wafers, biscuit, cakes. 
It’s planned by people who recognize quality and insist 
on the finest to be had. 

When the Sawyer Biscuit Company, of Chicago, com- 
missioned us to help them increase the consumption of 
their goodies, we seized the opportunity to acquaint 
all Chicago with what the best places and the best people 
already knew. 

And so it didn’t just “happen” that Advertising 
Headquarters has made Quality the keynote of the 
Sawyer rotogravure and black and white newspaper 
campaign. Layouts—copy—illustration . . . we 
have taken the same epicurean care in choosing every 
element for this advertising that these master bakers 
use in selecting the ingredients for which their match- 
less recipes call. , 

Chicago is hungrier than ever for Crispo products. 

aK 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Can Reach 83.9% of Youg 
Rural Radio — Throué! 


STANDARD TARY UNIT 


The percentage of radio sales you should expect from each st 
was recently indexed by Radio Retailing. This analysis indica 
the states of greatest sales potentiality, as well as distribut 
facilities and radio sales activities. 


In this total of all states, 83.9 per cent of the radio market is 
those thirty states in which the STANDARD FARM PAPE 
UNIT is concentrated. 


Your most important prospects in this market are the farm peo 
because here radio is not only a great social force, a family ents 
tainment, but a business asset for the practical successful farme, B” 


Dealers and distributors are active in recognizing this market 
essential for radio volume. They are waiting for the kind of m 
chandising cooperation available through THE STANDAR 
FARM PAPER UNIT. 


The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 

Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 

Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder’s Gazette 

The Progressive Farmer 
The Prairie Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The American Agriculturist 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 


2,000,000 of the best farm fam 
primarily in this 83.9 per cent R 
market, are reached through 
STANDARD FARM PAPI 
UNIT with one order—one pi 
and one bill. 


We shall be glad to compile! 
you specific facts and figures abs 
the Radio market. Just give ust 
word to go ahead; we'll do ther 


STANDARD #43% UNIE 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Wallace C. Richardson, 
250 Park Ave. 
New York 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Des 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets » 
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Getting Buyers to Work Harder 


Where, Oh Where, Is the Old-Fashioned Man Who Used to Work Six 
Days a Week! 


By a Salesman 


HAVE just read an article 
which Printers’ INK recently 
bublished under the title, “Getting 
Salemen to Work Harder.” There 
vas a clipping of it in a letter 
hich I found at the hotel when 
returned this evening. My boss, 
he G. S. M., sent it to me. The 
intimation is pretty strong that I 
Mheed the advice which the article 
I know the G. S. M. 


He fre- 
ently hints that I waste too 
uch time. 
Unfortunately, I am always 
preed to admit the truth of both 
harges. I do waste a lot of time. 
do not make enough calls. But 
y malfeasance is not wilful. On 
e whole I think I put in more 
purs than the G. S. M. or any- 
¢ at the home office, particularly 
e boys who write us the “pep” 
ters. But my sales are not in 
oportion to the time that I de- 
te to my work. The reason is 
“Bat my prospects waste my time. 
ey keep me waiting for hours 
ery day. They waste my efforts 
being seldom in their offices. 
tt us take today as an ex- 
ple. I reached this town ‘late 
t night. I got only six hours 
tp and the health books tell us 
Rt we should get at least seven 
urs of sound slumber. I was 
on the street calling on pros- 
at 7.30 this morning. 
ded in seeing five of them by 
mn, but to get to these five men 
Was obliged to make seventeen 


calls. This afternoon I made only 
two calls, although I worked from 
one to six. I saw the first buyer 
the moment I stepped into his 
shop and had his order in less than 
a half hour. I had an appoint- 
ment to meet the second man on 
my afternoon’s list at 2.30. He 
kept me waiting until after five 
o'clock. In the first place, he 
didn’t show up at his store until 
about four o'clock. He then 
monkeyed around signing letters, 
filling his fountain pen, combing 
his hair, sizing himself up in a 
mirror to see if he needed a shave, 
razzing his cashier and doing 
numerous other things of equal 
importance. Every few minutes 
he would call to me not to get im- 
patient as he would see me in a 
second. I finally got a nice order 
out of him, but it took me all the 
afternoon to get it. 

This evening I made two more 
calls—both unproductive. I re- 
turned to the hotel at nine. Ever 
since I have been making out re- 
ports, answering my letters, etc. 
It is now 11.45. I take a train at 
12.15 a. m. for the next town. I 
won’t get to bed before four in 
the morning. I'll sleep a little 
later tomorrow than usual because 
I expect to spend three days at 
that place, but at that I cannot 
afford to linger under the covers 
after eight. 

Perhaps you will say that today 
is not an average day. I'll admit 
that. Naturally no human being 
could work every day from seven 
in the morning until four the next 


Table of Contents on page 210 
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morning. But I never work less _ tion, telling how to succeed at Te. 
than ten hours a day and fre- tailing. I call at their stores iy 
quently my schedule runs up to’ the early morning, in the fore. 


fifteen hours before I am able to 
hit the hay. Our home office is 
open seven and a half hours a day. 
Thus my average day runs from 
three to seven hours longer than 
the office folks work. In view of 
this is it fair to pound me on the 
back and say, “That’s a good fel- 
low; try to work a little harder, 
won’t you?” 

I could do my work in half the 
time if I were able to see my 
prospects promptly. Cooling my 
heels on the salesmen’s mourner’s 
bench, outside the buyers’ offices, 
is bad enough, but it is not the 
worst of my troubles. Finding 
buyers is about the hardest prob- 
lem with which we salesmen are 
struggling. 

I am referring mostly to the 
buyers for small stores. In most 
cases the buyer and proprietor are 
one. One often hears of the diffi- 
culty of seeing department store 
buyers. Well, the difficulty of see- 
ing them is nothing compared 
with the difficulty of seeing the 
proprietor of the average prosper- 
small city hardware 


ous garage, 
store, building supply dealer or 
druggist. The department-store 
buyer is on the job every day, ex- 
cept when he goes East or to 
Europe to buy and then he gen- 
erally leaves an assistant in 
charge. These big store buyers 
are salaried employees. They 

They 


have to keep regular hours. 
set a certain period fot 
seeing salesmen. Any salesman 
who has a legitimate proposition 
can get a chance to present it if 
he is only wil!ing to await his 
turn. 


usually 


THE HARD-WORKING BUYER 


But the proprietors of the smaller 
retail establishments do not keep 
regular hours. And it is com- 
paratively small establishments 
that comprise most of the more- 
than-a-million retail stores in this 
country. Many of these merchants 
seem to be seldom at their places 
of business. If they are not play- 
ing golf, they are making a speech 
at a Rotary Club or some conven- 


noon, right after lunch, in the late 
afternoon and if the place is open 
in the evening, I also call afte 
supper (the term is still used jy 
the towns I cover). But regard 
less of when I call the boss js 
always reported as “out.” [| ¢ 
not say that he is out in even 
instance, because I do succeed jy 
doing some business, but he i 
“out” in entirely too many cases 
I sometimes think that nobod 
works any more, except salesmen 
Certainly salesmen would be abk 
to work harder, in the sense tha 
they would get better results, ji 
buyers could be induced to work 
harder. I think I am voicing th 
sentiment of most of the salesme 
of this country when I say th 
the will-o-the-wisp buyer, who ca 
sometimes be seen but neve 
reached, is the hardest sellix 
problem that exists. 
When in a pessimistic mood, | 
sometimes think that salesma 
should band together to boycot 
golf. It is a splendid game. 
like it myseif, though I seldom fin 
time to play it. But that is jus 





the trouble with golf. It is 
blamed enticing. The golf | 


has spread to the small towns i 
recent years. There isn’t a cour 
in every town, but there is alwai 
a course somewhere within thir 
or forty miles. All summer thee 
courses are crowded with busines 
men from the surrounding tows 
It wouldn’t be so bad if the 
would be content to play on 
eighteen holes. That would sp 


only part of the day. 3ut mat 
of these fellows , have _ becom 
thirty-six hole addicts. “Eightes 


holes is enough for the women att 
old men,” they say, “but a fift 
year youngster like myself cat 
get warmed up until he begins * 
do the course the second time. 

Ever since the first of June! 
have been able to see less thi 
half of my prospects. I call bad 
repeatedly but always find mm 





Bib! 





quarry out. One day last week | 
made a little town that I alwas 
cover in a_ half day. I have ft 
prospects in it. After six hou 
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Christian Herald 
Keeps Step 


HE PRINTERS’ INK — 

figures for the first seven 
months of 1925 show that the 
combined advertising lineage 
gain over 1924 of all the maga- 
zines listed is 1.5%. 


During this same period the 
Christian Herald gained 5.4%. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 
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succeeded in seeing 
only one of these men. I was not 
told where the others were, but 
had my suspicions that they were 
not very far from a golf course. 
Sure enough, that afternoon as I 
was being driven to the next town, 
we happened to pass a golf course. 
Not a hundred feet from the road, 
I spied a foursome teeing off. 
Closer scrutiny revealed my four 
prospects. They were just getting 
nicely started on the afternoon 
game. I was tempted to approach 
them right on the course and 
would have done so but for the 
fact that they are all comp+etitors. 

The week-end habit is also hit- 
ting the smaller cities. The time 
was when Saturday was such a 
busy day in the retail world that 
buyers did not have time to see 
salesmen. Now, however, a sur- 
prisingly large number of stores 
are closing Saturday all day dur- 
ing July and August. A still 
larger number close a half day. 
Those that do not close on Satur- 
day, close Wednesday, or Thurs- 
day at noon, so as to give the em- 
ployees a half holiday each week. 
In many towns the business sec- 
tion is closed down tight during 
this half holiday. I do not object 
to this holiday custom. It is a 
good thing during the hot weather. 
Of course, it cuts in on the sales- 
man’s precious time, but if he 
knows just what day it is that a 
town closes its business gates, he 
can regulate his route accordingly. 


EXPANDED WEEK-ENDS. WITH NO- 
BODY LEFT IN AUTHORITY 


What I do object to, however, 
is that the proprietor of the store 
takes more than the half holiday. 
He takes a week-end. A funny 
thing about these week-ends is that 
they are getting longer every year. 
They used to start at Saturday 
noon and run to early Monday 
morning. Now they seem to start 
about three o’clock Thursday 
afternoon and run to Tuesday. 
These elongated week-ends may 


of work, I 


be spent fishing, boating or motor- 
ing, but regardless of where or 
how they are spent when the mer- 
chant takes them, they cut heavily 
into the salesman’s score card. 
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And then there is the winter 
vacation. I was working Iowa 
last February. It seemed that 
almost every store I visited was 
being managed from Florida, Calj- 
fornia or some such place. I was 
so discouraged that I asked for a 
Southern territory. The G. S. M. 
gave me a loud guffaw. He said, 
“T suppose you will want to be 
transferred to Maine in the sum- 
mer time.” 

But to me this is no laughing 
matter. Unless we can get buyers 
to play less and work more, it is 
going to become _ increasingly 
difficult to sell goods through sales- 
men. However, I believe that if 
our bosses would recognize this 
situation and take steps to deal 
with it its seriousness could be 
minimized. 

You ask me what I would sug- 
gest. Well, I'll tell you. It is 
my opinion that a business man 
who has made a success of his 
affairs, is entitled to all the leisure 
he may care to take. Most of 
these loafing buyers about whom 
I have been complaining are 
moderately successful. They 
worked hard for many years and 
are justified in taking time to play 
When a man starts a business, he 
works for it early and late. After 
a time, though, when the enterprise 
is solidly established, it will ru 
along at even. keel, with 2 
minimum of supervision. What 
harm, then, if the proprietor de- 
cides to take it easy? There 
is no harm at all, provided the 
proprietor will leave a competent 
employee in charge during his 
absence. 

A one-man business is in danger, 
no matter how great its present 
prosperity. There should always 
be an officer on deck in every busi- 
ness from the moment it opens if 
the morning until it closes at night 
Then if the captain is playing golf 
or is spending a_ vacation i 
Florida, very well and good. The 
first mate will be in charge. When 
the first mate is out to lunch or 
is taking the afternoon off, the 
second mate will be at the helm. 
There is no excuse for leaving 
business officerless for days, week 

(Continued on page 174) 
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“Sure, I can saw to a line” 


“You bet we can! Learned that in manual training at high 
school.” 

“You don’t say! Well, I don’t care where you learned it. I 
says the minute you picked up that saw, I says, ‘That young 
feller handles tools like an old-timer.’ ” 

Where is the boy who is not mesmerized by the glint and feel 
of a fine saw? What buddie worthy of the name doesn’t respond 
to the balanced heft of a hammer? Boys love tools and, thanks 
to manual training and wood-working courses in school, they 
know a lot about them. 

_ One of the most profitable markets tool manufacturers can bore 
into is the audience of 500,000 young men who regularly read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Here is the market place of youth. Half a million juniors of 
an average age of 1514 to 16 years old. 80 per cent of them are 
of high-school age. Just the time when they are using hammers 
and saws and planes. Just the time when they are forming pretty 
hard and fast opinions. Tell them the merits of your line through 
the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy! For twenty- 
five years this publication has lived with the best type of young 
fellows America produces. Its entertaining stories and articles 
have won their unswerving loyalty and faith. 

Copy received by October 10th will appear in December. 


™\merican Bo 


“The Biggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’ 
Detroit Michigan 
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SucGESTIONS of methods for using 
current public statistics as a measure 
of purchasing power 


Three Studies 


of the Purchasing Power 
of Consumers 


—now published in book fond 


N an attempt to develop better methods 

of studying buying habits the J. Walter 
Thompson Company conducted a prize es- 
say contest on the * ‘Purchasing Power of 
the Consumer.” 


From the essays submitted three have 
been chosen as offering the most assistance 
in the analysis of buying power. 
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Cuarts, diagrams and tables show- 
ing the relations between business con- 
ditions and consumers’ ability to buy 


These have now been published in book 


form. 


Sales Managers will find in this book 
practical suggestions for working methods 
by which current public statistics can be 
used as a measure of the purchasing power 
of their customers. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
this book upon receipt of $4.00. If you wish 
to return the book within five days, money 
will be refunded. Address Statistical De- 
partment, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 




















“No Obligation on Your Part” 


Let’s Abolish a Phrase Which Annoys and Misleads 


By Amos Bradbury 


HEN the men who have 

been debating in the pages 
of Printers’ INK whether the 
salutation and complimentary clos- 
ing to a letter still serve a useful 
purpose have decided the matter, 
there is something I wish they 
would take up. While I have 
never objected to highly compli- 
mentary openings to letters, even 
such a one as “honored sir” nor to 
closings which intimate that some 
stranger was my cordial friend, I 
do object to a phrase which is in 
so many instances obviously un- 
true. I refer to the one which 
tells me frankly that if I fill out a 
coupon for further information it 
is “entirely without obligation” on 
my part. 

Before I discovered that these 
words didn’t mean at all what 
they say, I used to fill in such a 
coupon occasionally. It may have 
been for further details concern- 
ing a set of books, the issue of a 
very preferred stock, a roof for 
the house or a trip to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Almost without exception I 
found that I had let myself in for 
strong-arm selling methods. In 
one case, the salesman came with 
the booklet and after an insistent 
and high pressure selling talk told 
me that I had wasted his time. 
When I told him what the adver- 
tisement said, he replied that any- 
body knew it didn’t mean what it 
said. At another time a man came 
all the way from a city thirty 
miles from my home with order 
blanks and fountain pen because 
I had accepted the polite invita- 
tion of a roofing manufacturer to 
get details. In this case I had 
written a letter with the coupon 
frankly stating that I would not 
be ready to buy for six months 
but would be pleased to receive 
the booklet, entirely without obli- 
gation on my part. It has been 
my experience that when the word 
“entirely” is used it usually means 





that you have let yourself in for 
at least two calls and a couple of 
telephone solicitations. The man 
who came from a distance showed 
me that my letter must have been 
ignored, because my name had 
been sent him as an immediate 
prospect for a new roof. While 
salutations in letters may be waste 
effort and trite phrases and super- 
fluous words may weigh down 
many business letters, the phrase 
to which I object is worse than a 
waste—it is, in many instances, a 
palpable falsehood. The company 
which drops it and tells the truth 
in its coupons wins my good-will 
and, I venture to state, the good- 
will of thousands of other people 
who don’t enjoy being defrauded. 


A COUPON EXPERIENCE 


A short time ago I saw a coupon 
which pleased me. It had two 
spaces, either of which was to be 
checked. The first called for a 
booklet without a salesman’s fol- 
low-up solicitation, the other asked 
that a salesman be sent to explain 
the proposition in detail. It didn’t 
call the man a representative or a 
company executive. It told the in- 
quirer frankly that if he signed 
on the second line a man would 
call with the object of making a 
sale. I filled in the other line and 
received what I sent for, a book- 
let, and no salesman came to see 
me. This was a pleasant fact, an 
oasis in a desert of disagrecable 
experiences in all of which | had 
been assured in advance by a sup- 
posedly reputable company that 
they would respect my belief in 
their assurances. ; 

There is before me as I write 
the advertisement of the W. H. L. 
Lloyd Company, importer of wall- 
papers. There is a coupon at the 
bottom. Our living-room and 
dining-room need repapering. The 
advertisement states that an ex- 
perienced advisory staff is main- 
tained by the company whose ser- 
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& | We had to do it! 
4 The popularity of roto- 

gravure with both read- 
ers and advertisers has 

forced The Des Moines | gigs 
| Sunday Register to add Bega 
a second rotogravure fae 
section. a 
Two rotogravure sec- 
tions every Sunday, be- 
| ginning Oct. 11. 





























No newspaper in America more thoroughly 
covers its home city and state than The Sun- 
day Register covers Des Moines and Iowa. 
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vices are free. It is suggested 
that I write for advice, and that 
the coupon mailed to the office 
will bring an interesting packet of 
actual samples. There are spaces 
on the coupon for living-room, 
dining-room and bedroom, a place 
for me to state color of draperies, 
style of furniture and the color 
scheme preferred. I am going to 
fill in that coupon. I think I will 
get the samples and, if I wish, a 
member of the advisory staff. It 
doesn’t tell me it is without any 
obligation on my part, so I pre- 
sume I won’t be unnecessarily 
followed up. That is the point to 
which I take most violent excep- 
tion. Every time that phrase 
about no obligation appears you 
can almost be sure you will be 
bothered and that someone, either 
by phone or in person, will be 
terribly annoyed if you don’t buy 
whatever he has to sell, without a 
struggle. It is time a phrase is 
amputated from the advertising 
pages and from circulars when it 
doesn’t mean what it says. 


“The American Weekly” Adds 
to Staff 


R. S. Shapira, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, Arthur 
Carwardine, formerly with the Balti- 
more American, and Harry V. Davis 
have joined the Chicago office of The 
American Weekly. 

Neil McGinn, who has been with the 
New York World and before that with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has been 
appointed to represent The American 
Weekly at Detroit. 


Burt J. Dickens Joins 
Austin, Nichols 


Burt J. Dickens, who has long been 
vice-president of Franklin MacVeagh & 
Company, wholesale grocers, Chicago. 
has been elected vice-president of 
Austin, Nichols & Company, __ Inc., 
wholesale grocers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He will have charge of the Chicago 
branch and other interests of the com- 
pany in the Middle West. 


Record Month for Motometer 


Sales 
July was the largest month in the 
history of The Motometer Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of automobile radiator heat 
indicators. The volume of business was 
35 per cent ahead of that of July, 1924. 
Net earnings for the half-year ended 

June 30 were $983,904. 
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Should Buyers Accept 
seat a 
Christmas Gifts? 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc, 
New York, Sept. 3, 1925 

Editor of Printers’ INK: ii 
_ R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., believe there 
is but one answer to the question yoy 
ask, and that is, that our buyers should 
not accept gifts at Christmas or any 
other time, from salesmen or concerns 
with whom they do business. ; 

On many occasions we have expressed 
to our buyers the wish that they refrain 
from accepting such gratuities, and we 
trust that our people are following our 
wishes. 

We believe that buyers of retail in 
Stitutions should so conduct themselves 
that they do not feel under obligations 
to any manufacturer, jobber or sales 
man. If that be the rule, manufacturers, 
jobbers and salesmen who refrain from 
the practice of making gifts will not 
feel at a disadvantage. 

We think this discussion by Printeps 
Inx (‘‘Too Much Santa Claus,” Sep 
tember 3 issue) is a timely one and 
should be so broadcast that it will reach 
both the giver and the recipient and help 
to place business on a more dignified 


plane. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
W. J. Wexts, 


General Manager 


Mail Order Sales Continue to 


Gain 

Sales for Sears, Roebuck & Compan; 
Chicago, for August are reported x 
$16,946,972, an increase of $3,470,64 
or 25.8 per cent over the same month 
of last year. Sales for the eight-month 
period were $152,262,838, a gain of 
$20,452,294 or 15.5 per cent over the 
same veriod of 1924. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago, report sales amounting to $1! 
801,892 for August, a gain of 14.2 per 
cent over the same month in 1924. For 
the eight months sales are reported a 
$105,070,429, an increase of 10.9 per 
cent. 


Caples Advances G. E. Ingham 
and Ralph Hartsing 


The Caples Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency, has appointed George E 
Ingham and Ralph Hartsing vice-pres 
idents. Mr. Ingham, who has been in 
chargé of the New York office for the 
last two years, is now in charge at Chi 
cago. Mr. Hartsing has been secretary 
and treasurer of The Caples Company 
for several years. He continues 3 
treasurer. 


Pyra Products Account with 
Russell H. Van Tine 


The Pyra Products Company, Inc 
Philadelphia, has appointed Russell 1 
Van Tine, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its new 
product, Pyra Plates, flush plates for 
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electric switches. Direct mail and bus 
ness papers will be used. 
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Milwaukee— First City in Diversity of Industry 
: 
should 
<= | Easy Vacuum Washer “Cleans Up” 
z 
(on 
—— INCE 1922, Easy Vacuum Washers 
‘a have been in Milwaukee 
i'm consistently a dlusively in 
“ss fF The Milwaukee es increased 
i) 60% in 1923, 4896 first five ; 
cy months of gain over 
“if the same p ing year. 
ue to ‘ 
on § The local he Easy 
fot | Wacuum W Journal is 
> the only get the 
-@E largest poss ~ business.” 
ci This fact i \ the most 
"ET successfull Save ere—they 
chan f ~=thorought sel’ the rich 
aive | Milwaukee-Wiscon et at one 
a low rate—in 
se 
io 
«|The Milwaukee Journal 
: FIRST—by Merit 
4 
i Wisconsin —First State in Value of Dairy Products’ 
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OR the three months from 
| April 1, 1925, to July 1, 1925, 
the Herald and Examiner has an 
outstanding lead in Total Vol- 
ume of Radio Advertising in 
the Chicago morning news- 
paper field. 


The lineage figures for this three- 
month period (taken from the 
records of the Advertising 
Record Company, an audit 
bureau maintained by all Chicago 
newspapers) are: 


Agate Lines 
Herald and Examiner . 43,019 
Second Morning Newspaper... . 21,899 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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sadio Analysis 
dorning Newspaper Field 








bese 2-to-1 preference shown 
the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner by Radio Manufac- 
tures and Dealers is unquestion- 
able evidence of this newspaper’s 
value as a Radio medium. 


Circulation 
Daily: More than 350,000 


Sunday: “More than a Million for 
More than a Year.” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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“Chicago is not in a market— 
Chicago is a market.” 


1,620,850 Tires Wanted! 


In the city of Chicago alone there are 277,7|? 
passenger cars, 46,458 trucks—324,170 automobile 
in all—and the number is mounting daily. 


Counting one “spare” to each car there are 
1,620,850 tires on these cars—and the best don’t last 
forever. 


Chicago car owners buy the brands of tires that 
are brought regularly to their attention—and the 
most effective way of bringing your tires to their 
attention is to advertise in The Chicago Daily News, 
because The Daily News, with 94% of its circula- 
tion concentrated in Chicago and_ suburbs, is 
Chicago’s outstanding selling medium for all kinds 
of merchandise.* 


The Daily News’ selling effectiveness as an adver- 
tising medium is a reflection of the interest and 
esteem in which it is held as a newspaper by the 
people of Chicago, 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS} 


First in Chicago 





*In the first seven months of 1925, The Daily News published 399,68 
lines of automotive display advertising—105,892 more lines than the daily 
paper having the next highest record in this classification. 
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Making the Branch a Local 


Institution 


Western Electric Company Uses Local Advertising to Build Prestige for 
Company, Central Station and Established Electrical Dealers 


By George R. Wicker 


: BRANCH house has many to electrical contractors. There- 
’ } ‘1 of the problems of the manu- fore, the selling problem involved 
facturer and wholesaler, besides is of special interest to manufac- 
several of its own. Until it has turers who sell direct to industry, 
built itself into the community, to salesmen who sell to retailers, 









































7\? local competitors look upon it as and to manufacturers and whole- 
[Ban interloper and an alien—an_ salers who are seeking to help 
viles outlander corporation coming into their retailers sell. The way in 
town to take business and money which advertising is being em- 
away from the townspeople. ployed by the supply department 


The first big task confronting of the Western Electric Company 
are the newly established 
branch is to justify its 
last F presence on the score 

> of economic necessity, 
and to win confidence 
in the quality of its 
that f} merchandise and 
, service. 

tne f The Western Elec- 
hei tric Company is a 
cir distributing organiza- 
tion for other manu- 
facturers. The 
ula- company has  fifty- 
; four branch houses 
. B scattered over the 
country. Each one of 








inds these branches is a It’s time for the knife 
self-contained unit, in —on some business ailments 
a sense autonomous, ‘The factory operator who ob- A lighting expert ean perhaps 
though at the same comscas robessit wits te hate. tghtng npeot, WI the coe af 


( central organization. sng ecu into acton Yow erat 

and § Each branch ranks in 

the J the local community soo 
exactly as the other 


| electrical wholesale on "7 ._ > 
houses do; that is, the We STOSH EJecfric 
ELEC 


wstalla@on Pur Is # ume for the knife? See to 
2 Western Biectric motor at every st that it's a keen one—Westers 
machine, with an enclosed safety Electric quality all t.e way 
ewitch 


ver- time an arm of the Guataauns stm 
throws an electric motor of light-  producuon can be sped up and 
reduced 
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lines of goods handled TRICAL SUPPLIES 
are of the same classi- ee WHOLESALE ONLY 
V§ ; fication, and they all TERI NNT wk Loja woe ll Wafer THOS [ooh MoM, ONL 
sell the same customer THERE IS AN IMPORTANT HOUSE POLICY BACK OF THIS 
groups — industrial ADVERTISEMENT 


equipment direct to 

industrial consumers, electrical to solve the problem on each of its 
10 68 appliances to department stores, several sides may be best under- 
od tlectric shops, the merchandising stood by describing the campaign 
daily department of the central station, in terms of one branch. 

and electric motors, control One of the houses recently es- 

apparatus and wiring supplies tablished is at Davenport, Iowa. 
17 
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When a company like the Western 
Electric Company opens a branch 
in a city such as Davenport, the 
new branch starts from a little 
back of scratch in competition 
with other local wholesalers. The 
local wholesale houses have names 
long familiar to the trade. Local 
retailers and contractors have 
iormed buying habits with the 
wholesalers already established. 
Manufacturers’ merchandise han- 
dled by local wholesalers has, a 
great deal of it, been nationally 
advertised to the consumer and the 
trade. Some of these manufac- 
turers confine their sales on an ex- 
clusive agency basis to this and 
that wholesaler and retailer. 

The Western Electric branch 
comes into a town with an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. The ad- 
vantage is the company’s national 
reputation. The name, “Western 
Electric,” has a certain degree of 
consumer and retailer acceptance 
not only on the score of service 
but for the appliances and sup- 
plies sold under the company’s 
name plate and brand, What 
headway this gains over local com- 
petition is checked to a degree by 
the fact that competitors have lo- 
cal warehouses and immediate de- 
livery, while Western Electric has 
to ship from out of the town. 

But when the company actually 
comes to town and establishes a 
local habitation and a name, com- 
petitors lose two of their best 
arguments—the one of immediate 
delivery and “patronize home in- 
dustries.” They still have left the 
argument of “absentee ownership” 
—the argument which the inde- 
pendent retailer so often uses 
against the chain store. 

Looking at a selling situation 
of this kind through the eyes of 
the company seeking to establish 
itself as a local institution, what 
arguments can it marshal together 
in support of its sales campaign, 
assuming its product and service 
have a real contribution to make 
to the economic wealth of the com- 
munity ? 

In the wholesaling of electrical 
supplies, sales are made some- 
times on price, sometimes on qual- 
ity, and at other times because 
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of prompt service. Again a sale. 
man often has a personal folloy. 
ing. A fifth reason is the prestig 
of the company. Here are fi 
sales arguments and almost eyen 
sale can be classified under one 
the other of these heads. 
When selling a piece of indy. 
trial equipment, such as an electr; 


motor, or when selling wire ¢ 


lamp sockets to a contractor, it yi 
not advance the sale much to sy 
that the goods are fresher thy 


the merchandise of a competito; 


or that they are more fragran 
or prettier to look at, or that the 
are more up-to-date in style. 

What the Western Electr 
Company did was to look at it 
service and merchandise not fron 
its:own point of view as a seller 
but from the viewpoint of its pr 
spective customers in the town- 
say, for instance, Davenport, low: 
The question the company ask 
of itself was this: What could: 
do best to serve the interests 
the industrial buyer, the powe 
company, the electrical store ani 
the contractor of Davenport? | 
other words, what sort of sellin 
would most effectually advance 
the interests of its prospective cu 
tomers and at the same time @ 
crease the sale of Western Electr 
products? 

There are two ways to do sud 
a job. One way is to engage: 
missionary sales force and assig 
some of them to each custome 
group, to work in that customer 
shop or plant as_representativ 
of the customer. An _ expensil 
method, and slow, and open ! 
criticism on the ground that.tt 
missionary salesman must neces 
sarily serve two masters. He! 
bound to have a_ bias towat 
Western Electric merchandise a 
a disposition to push it, or conctt 
trate upon it, to the neglect 0 
other-make merchandise handle 
by the dealer. The other way * 
advertising. : 

How the company employed at 
vertising to do this job 1s ® 
told by the advertisements us? 
The campaign was devised abot 
a year ago. Beginning with ow 
city, it has now been exten ed t 
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according to their needs in a sales 
way. There are over thirty pieces 
of copy in the series and new ones 
are being added from time to time. 
The rate of insertion is approxi- 
mately once a week 

All of the advertisements have 
two distinguishing characteristics 
—a dominating illustration con- 
taining a degree of human interest 
at once unique and arresting in 
attention value, and the outstand- 
ing prominence of the words, 
“Western Electric,” in the bold 
flashtype style of lettering origi- 
nated by the company some years 
ago and always used since. 

“The shavings go down your 
neck,” is the caption of one of the 
first of these advertisements, the 
illustration showing a_ business 

man perusing an invoice held in 
his hands, while behind his back 
are two hands sharpening a lead 
pencil so that the whittlings fly 


| down his neck: 


the expe- 
buyer 


In the electrical business 
disappointed 
wiring estimate to the 
The shavings may save you 
but in the discomfort 
falls short of require- 
ments, you ‘re pretty apt to “get it in 
the neck.” : 

How to make sure of a quality job. 

When you want lights in your home 
or store, or motors in your shop, call 
in the contractor whose reputation is 
based on quality of work and quality 
of materials, not on underbidding every- 
body else in town. 

There are plenty of capable contrac- 
tors in this city whom you can depend 
As for 
quality of materials, that is where 
Western Electric comes in to back up 
the contractors and to help assure you 
a first class job. 

Your “Yes” makes 

This is a three-sided 
(1) We to make electrical 
quick call by 
(2) The contractor to work 
installation that will amply 
take care of your needs now and also 
allow a margin for your greater re- 
quirements of the future. (3) You to 
tely on the contractor’s good faith and 
experience when he suggests ways of 
getting the 10G per cent service that 
electricity will give if you only let it. 


a few dollars, 


it unanimous. 

proposition. 
supplies 

your con- 


_ Such an advertisement cannot 
fail to win the endorsement of 


| very reputable electrical contrac- 


torn town. It says to the con- 
sumer exactly what the established 
contractor has been longing to say 
lor years, but has been somehow 
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unable to say it effectively. For 
the bane of his existence is the 
“curb- stoner,” the electrician 


whose only office is his hat, who 
takes a wiring job on a price 
basis by underbidding the estab- 


lished contractors. 

When the local representative of 
the Western Electric Company 
calls on the established electrical 
contractors of Davenport, Iowa, 
or Miami, Fla., and shows them 
these advertisements in their lo- 
cal newspapers, he gets an au- 
dience which he could not hope to 
get if all he had to say was, “Buy 
Western Electric supplies. They're 
the best.” 

One advertisement shows a Beau 


Brummell of fifty years ago 
dressed in a “dickey” and cuffs, 
which appears as an inset in a 


larger illustration of a workman 
wiring a house before the laths 
and plaster have been applied to 
the walls. “No ‘dickey’ methods in 
this wiring job,” reads the caption: 


your house wired, 
“dickey”’ job. 
false front the 
with a_ false 
cover your re- 


When you have 
don’t be satisfied with a 
Like the shirt with a 
electrical installation 
front can’t hope to 
quirements. 

Out of sight—but not out of mind. 

For 100 per cent service out of elec- 
tric light and power, your electrical 
contractor will tell you that the wiring 
supplies you can’t see—behind the 
walls—are just as important as those 
you can see. 

Western Electric backs up your con- 
tractor with quality supplies for the 
whole job. At our office downtown he 
can get quick service on wire, outlets, 
fuses, tape—the kind that will play a 
part in your day by day satisfaction 
with the job. 

Ordinarily the contractor’s bid will 
provide for quality workmanship and 
quality supplies—like Western  Elec- 
tric. Don’t force him to shave that bid, 
any more than you would ask your 
haberdasher to cut a real shirt down to 
a “dickey.”’ 





Not only does this kind of ad- 
vertising perform a valuable edu- 
cational service to the consumer, 
which has the double advantage 
of making the home-owner con- 
scious of Western Electric sup- 
plies and paves the way for the 
contractor who handles them to 
make a bid for the home-owner’s 
business, but it is a constructive 
force in building better business 
for the other, wholesalers. It does 
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a great deal more than merely 
emphasize the dependability and 
excellent quality of Western Elec- 
tric goods, it bespeaks considera- 
tion for all good workmanship and 
all good material. 

Scattered through the series of 
advertisements are others which 
feature Western Electric house- 
hold appliances, written in the 
interests of appliance dealers; 
advertisements addressed to pur- 
chasing agents of industrial 
plants, describing motors, electric 
hammers, motor-control boxes, 
switches, inter- phone systems, 
lighting fixtures; and occasion- 
ally an advertisement in the in- 
terest of the local power and 
lighting company. 

Reproductions of the entire 
series of advertisements, in uni- 
form size, reduced about one-half, 
have been made up in compact 
portfolios and supplied by the 
company to all Western Electric 
representatives in those cities 
where the campaign is running. 
The salesmen carry these port- 
folios with them in their calls and 
merchandise them energetically to 
dealers, contractors, wholesale buy- 
ers and the power company repre- 
sentatives. 

Specially designed posters based 
on the newspaper advertisements 
are issued monthly and posted on 
the sides of the company’s trucks. 
These posters are also used by 
many dealers on their trucks and 
in their windows. This has proved 
to be a most effective form of 
supplementary advertising. 

The sales effects of the cam- 
paign have been marked. In fact, 
the results have been so beneficial 
that the company is planning to 
extend the advertising to other 
branch-house cities. More impor- 
tant than the immediate increase 
in sales, however, is the effect of 
the advertising in establishing the 
branch house as a local institution. 


Ruckstell Axle Account for 
Critchfield 


The Ruckstell Sales & Manufacturing 
Company, New York, maker of the 
Ruckstell Two-Speed axle, has placed 
its advertising account with Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. “4 
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Joint Advertising of New York 
Printers Soon to Start 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc., has completed its 
campaign to raise an advertis sing fund 
of $60,000. This fund will be used ip 
a co-operative campaign to emphasize 
the advantages offered to advertisers 
by. New York printers and to stimulate 
printing orders in that territory. 

Plans call for the use of newspaper 
business-paper and direct-mail advertis 
ing. This advertising will be supple. 
mented by the use of poster stamps 
which will be supplied to members for 
affixing to letters, packages, etc. Ip 
addition, members of the association, 
numbering close to 1,000, will be fur 
nished with a manual for their salesmen 
——- how they can tie up with the 

campaign. 

Every divisional activity in the allied 
trades was invited to participate in the 
campaign, such as_ electrotypers, en 
gravers and printing ink manufacturers, 
and each one accepted a quota in its 
industry in proportion to the increased 
business which the campaign shoul 
bring to it. 

The campaign will start early in 
October. It will be under the direction 
of the following committee: G. F 
Kalkhoff, Kalkhoff Co., Inc., chairman; 
M. L. Griswold, Rogers & Co.. Ine; 
John C. Powers, The John C. Powers 
Co., Inc.; James F. Newcomb, James 
F. Newcomb & (o., Inc.; J. J. O’Don 
nell, William Green, Inc.; J. Clif 
Blanchard, - Blanchard  Press., _ Inc; 
John C. Morrison, W ynkoop-Hallen 
beck-Crawford Co.; E. F. Eilert, Eilert 
Printing Co., Inc.. and George T 
Lord, New York Monotype Composi 
tion Co., Inc. 


Hugh E. Agnew to Leave 
Periodical Publishers 


Hugh E. Agnew has resigned 
research director of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association of America, 
New York, a’ position which he has 
held for the last three years. During 
this time he also has had charge of 
promotion activities. including _ the 
writing of the “Success Bulletin” 
Mr. Agnew, whose resignation becomes 
effective September 30, will continue 
- professor of advertising at New 
York University. In addition, he wil 
devote more time to writing and t 
consultation work. 


Norris Candy Account to 


Calkins & Holden 
Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., candy 
manufacturer, has appointed Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising._ Plans 
which have been made for a new cam 
paign call for the use of magazines. 


' 


California Publisher Honored 

J. R. Gabbert, editor and_ publisher 
of the Riverside, Calif., Enterprise. has 
been appointed real estate commissioner 
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New (1925) Route Lists and Maps of 
Wholesalers and Retailers in 


Philadelphia and Camden 


are ready now and will be sent free of charge 


on application 


Classification Names and Addresses 
DE, IR ocd s-scwroweisgudiond 2979 
WRN coc cecueaeesdbasdn 7786 
PN as icosnnaveakeeaneis 7732 
Grocers and Delicatessen......... 6196 
pe | ere ee eee 1685 
I I So cae doris dcenioreee eed 3119 
Hardware, Paints, House-furnish- 

ings, Electric Devices, Tools and 

SURI, GS acccucnceeasc ens 6 770 
Te ee 3816 
i 1605 
ay ee 2043 


Automobiles and Accessories 


Bulletin Route Lists are arranged in sections and each sec- 
tion listed geographically, with explanatory map, so that your 
salesmen can cover your trade without retracing steps or loss 


of time. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 





New York—247 P 


526,796 Sis 
Average daily net circulation for six 


months ending March 31, 1925. 


The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 


States. 


ark Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 


Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C, L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 
(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Have you 
up-to-date figures 
on the home delivered city 
circulation of Milwaukee daily 
newspapers ? An important 
change has taken place. A 
representative of this sex- 
tette will gladly give 


you the. facts. 





= |HE newspapers in this group, 
#EN| representing six staple markets 
“=| with more than 10,000,000 
population, can be made outstand- 
ing high lights in the campaign of 
any national advertiser. 














Each newspaper in the group ren- 
ders a standardized.form of met 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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chandising service that is the maxi- 
mum of efficiency; each newspaper 
has the volume and character of 
circulation required to give ade- 
quate coverage. 





















With these forces at work it is only 
natural that advertising in these six 
newspapers should produce im- 
mediate results; that the demand 
for the merchandise be quick and 
consistent; that jobbers and dealers 
ip, | be on their “toes”. 


‘$1 A representative of the group will 





00 ; 

Fi welcome an opportunity to discuss 

\ r . . . 

of with national advertisers the matter 
of intelligent cultivation of these 
six responsive markets. 

Tle EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 

er yi 9 aa ——— 5 ae nee 

| R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
AN SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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Greatest cotton crop 


in Oklahoma’s 


remarkable history : 


210,000,000 


The OKLAHOMAN & ‘TIMES =: 


forecast by 
U. S. Governmen| «: 


Latest government figures indicate the 1925 cotton 
production of Oklahoma will be 1,693,000 bales. It 
will exceed 1924’s bumper crop by 143,000 bales and 
will mark a new peak record for this state. At 22c 
a pound, the current market price, the lint and seed 
value of Oklahoma’s 1925 crop will be $210,000,000. 
Here is a wealthy market indeed . . . and here are 
the sales mediums that will give you an equilibrium 
between advertising results and advertising costs! 
The OKLAHOMAN and TIMES cover Oklahoma City 
97%, reach ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO HOMES 
WITHIN THE 75-MILE TRADE RADIUS, and have 


a representative circulation in every Oklahoma county. 


Increase your Oklahoman-Times schedule to meet the 
increased sales opportunities in Oklahoma. 
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TATURE—which implies hu- 
iN man nature—is a great lover 
of contrasts. There are contrasts 
of winter and summer, day and 
night, land and water. There are 
contrasts of growth and decay. 
There are contrasts of calm and 
storm, cold and heat, weight and 


lightness. at ; 
And advertising, which appeals 
to human nature, must have its 


contrasts, too. 

In a rapid survey of current 
advertising I have _ tabulated 
twenty different kinds of contrasts 
—in idea, in copy, in illustration— 
that are in use at the present time. 

Brief comment on each of these 
uses of contrast may be of value 
to advertisers whose copy seems 
stale and unprofitable. 

The more elementary contrasts 
are given primary place. 

1. White space. It is hardly 
necessary to say a word concern- 
ing so commonplace a subject ex- 
cept that while commonplace as a 
subject, it is by no means common 
to see white space utilized to the 
best advantage, in spite of the 
reams that have been written about 
it. Like the rule about “keeping 
your eye on the ball” in golf, it 
seems too obvious to be taken 
seriously and carried out meticu- 
lously. 

2. Borders. In general it may 
be observed that borders are used 
for purposes of harmony, rather 
than contrast. Great improvement 
nas been made in this department 
of advertising in recent years, and 
it may look like a backward stcp 
to suggest that borders in strong 
contrast with the general run of 
borders in a given publication, or 
in contrast with the illustration or 
typography of a given advertise- 
ment, are an effective means of 
compelling attention. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot help feeling that the 
perfectly harmonized advertise- 
ment, patterned as correctly as a 











Twenty Kinds of Contrasts 


Typography, Illustrations, Copy, All Afford Means of Making Quick 
/ Contrasts That Attract and Hold Attention 


By Richard Surrey 
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piece of old lace and as subdued 
in tone as an etude by Debussy or 
a page of Pater’s prose, lacks the 
fundamental urge to action which 
is the justification and end of all 
advertising. 

3. Typography. Under _ this 
heading, which I stretch to include 


hand-lettering, much might be 
said as to possible contrasting 
effects. The cheap form letter 


with every fourth or fifth word 
in caps stands at one extreme; but 
at the other there can be obtained 
by artistic means an emphasis 
through contrast that adds greatly 
to the word-construction of the 
message. The popular periodicals 
are at the moment indulging in a 
riot of contrast in the set-up of 
titles, using caps and lower case 
and italics in unusual combina- 
tions. Like most effects this sort 
of thing can be carried too far, 
but some advertising could be im- 
proved by adopting treatment of 
headlines in modified imitation of 


this style. 

4. Two illustrations. Under 
other headings I shall presently 
examine a number of examples in 
which contrast has been achieved 
by the use of two illustrations of 
different or widely separated 
scenes or incidents. Formerly the 
popular method was to use the 
contrasting illustration as a small 
inset, superimposed on the main 
illustration. Today the tendency 
seems to be to use drawings of 
equal size separated by a repro- 
duction of the product or some 
other device which acts as a line 
of division between the two. 

5. One illustration with hotspot 
in color. Scores of examples of 
this kind of treatment—a develop- 
ment of comparatively recent 
years—might be quoted. The ad- 
vertising of Velvet tobacco, for 
instance, and the Red Star range. 

6. One illustration with unessen- 
tial parts grayed by a screen. This 
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is another modern development, in 
use chiefly by makers of ma- 
chinery, automobile accessories, 
and so forth. It is a particularly 
effective treatment of a product 
which is an accessory or integral 
part of a larger product manu- 
factured by another’ concern. 
Examples of shock absorber and 
bumper advertising, to mention no 
others, will immediately occur to 
the reader. 

7. Contrasting pictorial — tech- 
niques. A variation of this treat- 
ment has become very popular 
with makers of toilet preparations 
and furniture, particularly. The 
main illustration may be a wash 
drawing or a painting in full 
color, with miniature scenes or 
figures on either side in fine line 
technique. The Simmons Bed ad- 
vertising is a case in point. 

8. Color. One of the greatest 
of Nature’s devices for achieving 
contrasts, it is but logical that 
color should be gaining headway 
in advertising, not merely because 
of the facilities it affords for re- 
producing the product or a scene 
in exact and natural colors, but 
because of the almost endless op- 
portunities for contrast and va- 
riety which it makes possible. 

9. Headlines. There are numer- 
ous ways in which contrast can 
be achieved with headlines—apart 
altogether, I mean, from the typo- 
graphical aspect, discussed above. 
A headline, for instance, may be 
worded in such a way as to form 
a complete contrast with the illus- 
tration or with the character of 
the product advertised, thus arous- 
ing curiosity and attention. Al- 
though a dangerous expedient, in- 
asmuch as the reader occasionally 
feels that he has been fooled into 
reading something under false pre- 
tences, this method, if worked out 
ingeniously, can be used with 
good effect. Other contrasts in 
headings will be treated a little 
later. 

10. Copy in strong contrast to 
that of competitors. Probably no 
industry has been more persistent- 
ly attacked for the sameness of its 
advertising than the automobile 
industry. Then along came Jor- 
dan with a fresh style of copy, 
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arousing a great deal of favorable 
comment. It is easy to imagine 
however, that if everybody wrote 
advertisements like Jordan’s, or 
let us say, in imitation of them, 
the result would be at least quite 
as tame and wearisome as the 
“superlative performance” stuf. 

11. Paragraph and sentence con- 
struction. ‘The elementary rules 
of English composition which ap- 
ply to contrast are frequently over. 
looked by copy writers. The use 
of long sentences contrasted with 
short ones, and of long paragraphs 
contrasted with short ones, makes 
for emphasis and increased inter. 
est and lessens the monotony of a 
long piece of copy. 

12. Paradox. An entire article 
might be written concerning the 
use of paradox in copy. It isa 
device that is used and _ occasion- 
ally abused by the highest-paid 
free-lance copy writers in the 
country, and when cleverly done 
undoubtedly attracts much atter- 
tion, especially among people of 
some culture. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Shaw and Chesterton, the 
modern masters of paradox, would 
have achieved such big reputations 
had they been merely clever wort- 
mongers. It is the ideas behind 
their paradoxes that contribute 
most to their notoriety. And the 
same is true of advertising. Mere 
smartness, except among the smart 
set, is of doubtful value. 

13. Unusual words. Contrast 
which lifts copy from the ordi- 
nary run can sometimes be accom- 
plished by the use or even inven- 
tion of an unusual word or words. 
Whatever may be said of such 
words as capillaction and halitosis, 
they do certainly mark the copy 
in which they are used as being 
in contrast with the usual run o/ 
advertising for similar products. 

14. Imagery. We are coming 
now to a more subtle phase o! 
our subject—the invention or cre- 
ation of contrasting ideas. It is 
unnecessary to state, perhaps, that 
contrasts which spring from 4 
more or less creative idea art 
more likely to make an impressio! 
than when the contrast is merely 









a matter of mechanism or tech 
nical treatment. I have in mind a 
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advertisement for Ivory Soap 
which bore the heading, “Butterfly 
clothes should not be washed by 
caterpillar methods.” This is a 
matter of imagery. And so, too, 
in a sense, is the advertisement of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, headed, “Most 
Men Die Twice,” in which mortal 
and economic death are contrasted 
—a death notice alongside a want 
advertisement for a position. 

15. Possession and non-posses- 
sion. In the old days the “before 
and after” type of copy was among 
the commonest forms of advertis- 
ing. It is being revived in recent 


years, much altered and_ reno- 
vated, especially by correspon- 
dence schools, breakfast food 


manufacturers, and so on. A good 
example of the modern treatment 
is an advertisement for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, headed 
“This book came between two men 
and separated them forever.” The 
book is reproduced in the centre 
of a page-width illustration, form- 
ing a barrier between one young 
fellow standing alone and another 
accepting a package from _ the 
mailman. 

16. Antiquated and modern 
methods. This form of contrast 
is another old standby, but much 
dressed up in recent years. 

17. Widespread distribution. An 
interesting campaign for P and G 
soap is an example of -contrasts 
derived from geography to show 
widespread distribution of a prod- 
uct. “Lake Placid and Cheyenne 
have one choice in common,” is 
the heading of one of these adver- 
tisements, and the illustrations 
show a broncho-busting scene con- 
trasted with a ski-jumping scene 
in the Adirondacks. 

18. Weather conditions. Not 
unlike the previously quoted ex- 
ample was an advertisement for 
Mennen’s shaving cream, headed, 
“From the Arctic to the Tropics 
Mennen’s now keeps uniform.” In 
this case the illustration shows a 
pith-helmeted man against a back- 
ground of tropical trees contrasted 
with a trapper of the northern 
wilds on snowshoes. In this case, 
however, the contrast was not 
primarily to show wide distribu- 
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tion, but to announce a discovery 
which enables the manufacturer to 
make his cream impervious to the 
effects of heat or cold. 

19. Proving distinct qualities, 
An exceptionally dramatic method 
of picturing certain qualities of 
Beaver Board was used recently in 
a magazine advertisement. A 
sheet of the product was shown 
upright in the centre of the illus- 
tration, and on one side of it was 
a plumber with a blow-torch held 
within an inch or two of the board's 
surface, while on the other a fire- 
man stood with a hose, training a 
stream of water on the sheet with- 
out visible effect. 

20. Indicating economy. A full- 
page newspaper advertisement for 
Mueller furnaces lately contained 
a pictorial contrast to prove the 
economy of the product. The 
illustration showed two _ houses, 
one a two-story bungalow type, 
and the other a three-story colonial 
type. The heading read, “Each 
consumed an equal amount oi 
coal.” 

Examplés under these several 
headings might be added to con- 
siderably, and the variety of head- 
ings might also be increased with- 
out exhausting the subject of 
contrasts. 


New Radio Battery to Be 
Advertised 


The Orotone Battery Company, Detroit, 
is now making a new radio B battery, 
which will be advertised during the 
coming season. The Power, Alexander 
& Jenkins Company, Inc., Detroit ad 
vertising agency, has this account. 


New Tampa Paper Appoints 


Benjamin & Kentnor 
The Tampa, Fla., Telegraph, a new 
morning and Sunday newspaper which 
will begin publication about, October |. 
has appointed the Benjamin & Kent 
nor Company, publishers’ representa 
tive, as its representative. 


Wickwire Spencer Appoints 
Cross & LaBeaume 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Com 
pany, New York, has appointed Cross & 
LaBeaume, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising 2 
count. Plans are being prepared for 4 
1926 campaign. 
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HAT Edward A. Filene calls 
“the coming tooth-and-nail 
competition” is already upon us. 


Steadily it is becoming more difficult 
for manufacturers in certain fields to 
sell at the popular price which will 
give sales volume. To retain a reason- 
able margin for net profit, costs must 
be cut somewhere. 


Obviously this is a poor time to make 
wage-cuts that will let us in for all 
sorts of political, industrial and social 
conflict. 


How, then, can sales costs be cut? 


The Condé Nast Group can put a force 
of salesmen to work for you. People 
who buy frequently and in large quan- 
tity themselves. Who influence the 
dealer to stock what they demand; and 
set the standards of living and buying 
for their less afflyent mass neighbors. 


These people are the 390,000 class fami- 
lies of America whose incomes range 
from $6,000 a year up to millions. The 
Condé Nast Group reaches some 335,- 
000 of them—at a tiny fraction of the 
cost of covering the mass families. 


This is one way of increasing sales vol- 
ume and cutting sales cost. Ask us to 
show you how we do it for others. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 





THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Radio fans can always tune in on som Tir 
thing worth while in Cincinnati. Three df Po: 
the greatest broadcasting stations in Ame} En 
ica are located here: Crosley, W.L.W.; Tht En 
United States Playing Card Co., W.S.AIf Cor 
and the Kodel Radio Corporation, W.K.R(f Cor 
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All-Year 
difarket 


With their own programs and their long- 
distance hook-ups, these stations supply local 
listeners with entertainment all year round. 








This, of course, makes Cincinnati an _all- 
season market for radio sets, parts and sup- 
plies. Equally as a matter of course, it makes 
Cincinnati a natural and profitable city in 
which to advertise radio merchandise. 


‘gin Cincinnati the Times-Star is the acknowl- 

\\\fedged leader in radio interests. This is true 

| gol its news and feature columns and of its dis- 

\f\fplay advertising. During the first six months 
of this year, radio advertisers used display 
space in the Cincinnati newspapers in the fol- 
owing amounts :— 


Times-Star (daily) 107,047 
Post (daily) 51,555 
Enquirer (daily) 18,275 
Enquirer (Sundays) 84,876 
Commercial Tribune (daily) 1,482 
Commercial Tribune (Sundays) 5,197 


WIMES. STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EWSPAPERS which are sold 
principally by their headlines 
put themselves on trial every 
day—and the verdict is always 
suspended until tomorrow. 


TENE 











THE CHICAGO EVENING POST is 
not SOLD. The same men and women 
BUY it every day, expressing their prefer- 
ence in the face of vigorous solicitation by 
other afternoon newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST is a 
permanent newspaper with a permanent 
policy and a permanent circle of readers. 


Being relieved from the necessity of com- 
peting for “reader interest,” THE POST is 
free to devote its energy to making itself 
interesting. As much energy is expended to 
make THE POST interesting to advertisers 
as is expended to make it interesting to 


readers. 
Che : cr It Pays to Advertise ina 
up Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Cricaco EvenincPost Able to Become Good 
Customers 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Rocky Mountain News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 


‘“‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’ 
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Help Federal Attorneys Prosecute 
Industrial Crooks 


Honest Business Men Need Not Pocket Their Losses and Say Nothing 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


VERY industry, it appears, is 

charging up heavy losses be- 
cause of the dishonest and, in 
some instances, criminal practices 
of a few of its members. Almost 
every legitimate manufacturer is 
sacrificing business and profits to 
illegitimate competition—or so the 
evidence indicates. Fake bank- 
ruptcies, the concealment of assets, 
false credit statements, misrepre- 
sentation of goods and many other 
dishonest practices pile up enor- 
mous costs which are paid by hon- 
est business men and the public. 

Lately, there have been many de- 
mands for more laws to protect in- 
dustries against these crimes; but 
an investigation has shown that 
the condition is not a fault of pres- 
ent laws. Although the vast or- 
ganization of the Department of 
Justice is quite willing to prosecute 
all cases within the provisions of 
the Federal laws, there is an ap- 
parent tendency among business 
men to pocket their losses from 
the crimes mentioned and say noth- 
ing. There are innumerable State, 
county and city laws against a 
wide range of corrupt practices; 
but they are seldom invoked, al- 
though the proper officials are, as 
a rule, ready and willing to bring 
charges and prosecute cases under 
the special laws of local govern- 
ments. 

Cases handled by the Depart- 
ment of Justice strongly indicate 
that the losses to any industry 
from criminal practices could be 
reduced to almost nothing, if the 
interested and honest members of 
the industry would give the Gov- 
ernment officials adequate co- 
operation. In many cases, it is not 
necessary for an individual manu- 
facturer to appear as the plaintiff. 
Probably, in the majority of in- 
stances, it is best for individuals 
to furnish the evidence to a trade 
association or other commercial 








organization, which will then offer 
its assistance to the proper Fed- 
eral or local government officials. 
Recently, the New York Electri- 
cal Board of Trade furnished an 
illustration of just how this im- 
portant work can be readily ac- 
complished. Incidentally, the board 
has shown that, besides the direct 
losses to individual manufacturers 
from criminal practices of others, 
the indirect results may prove to 
be exceedingly demoralizing to an 
entire branch of the industry. 


THE CRIME OF CONCEALED ASSETS 


For some time, the electrical in- 
dustry has suffered from illegiti- 
mate dealers who buy and sell at 
ridiculously low prices. The Board 
of Trade found that many of 
these dealers established their 
businesses by means of fraudulent 
financial statements, and bought 
large bills of goods for the pur- 
pose of going bankrupt. By con- 
cealing assets during bankruptcy 
proceedings, the dealers are en- 
abled to sell their stocks to other 
dealers or to the public at greatly 
reduced prices. This criminal ac- 
tivity has been the cause of large 
volumes of standard materials 
reaching the market at retail 
prices which are less than the cost 
to manufacture the goods. The 
Electrical Board of Trade is 
working with the United States 
District Attorney’s office to place 
these industrial black sheep behind 
the bars. 

Concealment of assets is fre- 
quent in bankruptcy cases. It is 
a crime, under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

It should be the duty of every 
manufacturer or distributor who 
detects evidence of concealment of 
assets in a bankruptcy case to 
notify promptly a United States 
District Attorney or the Depart- 
ment of Justice. All that is neces- 
sary is to state the known facts of 
the case, with the names of the 
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parties involved. A few cases of 
the kind in each of the large cities 
would, at least, destroy the popu- 
larity of the crime. 

The giving of a false financial 
statement for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit, when it is sent 
through the mails, can be prose- 
cuted under the Criminal Code of 
the United States. In a number 
of important cases, the Depart- 
ment ‘of Justice has been success- 
ful in sending to the penitentiary 
those guilty of this crime. It is, 
therefore, surprising that so few 
manufacturers and others, who 
suffer losses from false statements 
of the kind, make a practice of 
co-operating with the authorities 
to prevent repetitions of the crime. 

In every instance, firms which 
extend credit on financial state- 
ments, or on the strength of any 
statements from prospective buy- 
ers, received by mail, should pre- 
serve the envelopes as well as their 
contents for possible future use. 
When a case develops, proof is 
essential as to when and where 
the statements were mailed, and 
for this reason it should be the 
invariable habit of all concerns 
carefully to preserve all of the 
evidence bearing on financial state- 
ments. 


ANOTHER DISHONEST PRACTICE 


Second only to the losses from 
these crimes are the losses due to 
fraudulent and illegitimate com- 
petition. Old and inferior stocks, 
surplus war goods and seconds 
are sold as new and perfect mer- 
chandise, to the detriment of the 
manufacturer or his competitors. 
Cheap and inferior imitations of 
standard goods are imported and 
sold as the genuine products. All 
sorts of fake schemes are used for 
the purpose of marketing inferior 
goods against the interests of hon- 
est merchandising. 

Many of these practices can also 
be successfully prosecuted under 
the Criminal Code when they in- 
volve interstate commerce or when 
the business is solicited by mail. 
Manufacturers and _ distributors, 
when they detect evidences of 
fraudulent selling of the kind, 
should notify the Department of 
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Justice. All of the evidence pos- 
sible should be furnished. The 
cases will be investigated, and, if 
the evidence warrants, they will 
be prosecuted under that section 
of the code which defines as a 
crime “Any scheme or artifice for 
the purpose of obtaining money 















































or other thing of value under ~ 
false pretenses or representations,” 

A number of highly objection- 
able and costly practices, which = 
are not prohibited by Federal 
statutes, may be successfully prose- 
cuted under State and local laws, 
Commercial bribery is one, for in- 
stance, and perhaps a majority of 
the States have stringent laws 
against its most malignant and 
criminal forms. Various kinds of 
bribery are still a rather common | 
fixture in several industries, and 
it is particularly costly in the ille- 
gitimate competition it furnishes. 

About three years ago, a body 
of representative manufacturers of 
one of the important industries 
appeared before the Federal Trade é Th 
Commission and admitted, during ing fr 
a trade practice submittal, that advel 
the bribing of buyers was a com- Harp 
mon practice among them. They teen 
explained that the evil had grown color. 
through many years and all Wo 
agreed that they would discon- color 
tinue the giving of gifts of any doubl. 
kind to buyers while doing every- , 
thing they Id to prevent others are Li 

g they cou p 

from securing business through and B 
bribery. _ The 

For a time, it appears, the agree "sing 
ment held, and commercial brib- astoni: 
ery was all but wiped out of the J) know, 
industry. Later, however, one, } who cs 
and then another, reverted to the Paris ¢ 
old practice to hold old business vertisir 
or to secure large orders. And I} Bazar | 
now, according to reports, the Har, 
honest members of the industry gram 0 
are seriously handicapped in their Vio 

we : nne} 

merchandising by the bribery ta- & 
tics of the minority, who are not 
only taking an unfair and dishon- igi 
est advantage, but are also placing 
a premium on goods of question 

able quality. 

There is just one way to cleat 
up a condition of this kind. The 
criminal laws of a number of tht 
States invite the honest members 
of the industry to protect th B “4 ¢ 
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PARIS ADVERTISES 
MORE HEAVILY THAN EVER 


cA New Record is Set With Sixteen “Pages of “Paris 
Advertising in October Harper’s “Bazar 3 


The great Paris houses are invest- 
ing more heavily than ever in the 


| advertising pages of the October 


Harper’s Bazar. There will be six- 
teen pages in all—two of them in 
color. 

Worth and Jean Patou are using 


| color pages; Lucien Lelong has a 


double page; those using full pages 
are Lanvin, Chantal, Goupy, Yteb 
and Blanche Lebouvier. 

The growth of this Paris adver- 
tising in Harper’s Bazar is really 
There are, as you 


Paris creations. Yet this Paris ad- 
vertising has increased in Harper’s 
Bazar because it has paid. 

Harper's Bazar received a cable- 
gram only the other day say ing that 
Vionnet, who ran a campaign of 


double pages in Harper’s Bazar 
throughout the summer, had done 
more business at her Fall Opening 
than ever before; in fact, that she 
had to stop taking orders after the 
fourth day. Madame Vionnet gives 
credit for this to Harper’s Bazar. 

The success of this advertising in 
Harper’s Bazar is further proof: 
First, that Harper’s Bazar reaches 
fashionable women of unusual 
wealth and, second, that its influ- 
ence on the trade—the buyers for 
the best stores—is both valid and 
widespread. 

Harper’s Bazar is chiefly proud of 
this Paris advertising because it is 
simply another indication, clear and 
unmistakable, of what this maga- 
zine of fashion can do, and is doing, 
for the American manufacturer of 
fine merchandise. 





Harpers Bagar 
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interests, and the proper officials 
of those States are waiting to 
prosecute the cases. Undoubtedly, 
individual members of the indus- 
try have the necessary evidence 
at hand. In that event, all that is 
necessary is to furnish the evi- 
dence to their trade association 
and insist that the charges be 
prosecuted in the proper courts 
to the limit. 

While the actual work may be 
done by an association, any num- 
ber of cases show that the elimi- 
nation and prevention of criminal 
practices within an industry re- 
quire the interest and active sup- 
port of the majority of that indus- 
try. Individual manufacturers and 
distributors must secure and pre- 
sent the evidence of criminality; 
they must support their organi- 
zations in aiding the Federal and 
other government attorneys in 
their prosecution of cases. It is 
not a matter of requiring more 
laws, but simply a more energetic 
and intelligent application on the 
part of honest business men of the 
Federal and State laws already in 
force. 


Richard Webster Joins Reimers 
& Osborn 


Richard Webster, recently director of 
research in the advertising department 
of The Literary Digest, New York, 
has become associated with Reimers & 
Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as_ vice-president. He was 
formerly sales promotion manager of 
The Esmond Mills and at one time was 
with the, marketing department of 
the George Batten Company, Inc. 


New Sales Record for Coleman 
Lamp Company 


Sales for the first seven months of 
1925 of The Coleman Lamp Company, 
Wichita, Kans., manufacturer of Quick- 
Lite lamps and lanterns, camp stoves 
and heaters, were 25 per cent greater 
than in the same period of 1924. The 
company expects sales for the year to 
be even greater than those for 1924 
when sales were the largest in its his- 
tory. 


J. K. Lawrence Joins St. Paul 
Agency 


James K. Lawrence, who has been 
doing advertising work for schools and 
colleges, has joined the staff of Corning, 
Incorporated, St. Paul advertising 
agency. He will continue to serve his 
former clients. 
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Association Has Distributor 
Register Its Trade-Mark 


Because the Southern Pine Associa. 
tion, New Orleans, did not sell Southern 
pine, it was mecessary to register its 
trade mark “SPA,” through a syb. 
scriber, the Central Coal & Coke Com. 
pany, who actually did sell it. The 
trade-mark is used in connection with 
the marking of the lumber of the 
association’s members according to 
grade, or quality. 


L. W. Eastman Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


Lawrence W. Eastman has been 
placed in charge of a new real estate 
advertising department in the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, 
advertising agency. For the last three 
years he has been with the Chicago 
Tribune, handling real estate and 
financial advertising. 


Karnak and Mohawk Rugs 
Plans for 1926 Completed 


Plans have been completed for an 
advertising campaign in 1926 on Karnak 
and Mohawk rugs, made by the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills., Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Home furnishing and women’s 
magazines will be used. The Z. L. Pot. 
ter Company, Syracuse, N. Y., adver 
tising agency, is directing this account. 


Fishing Tackle Account for 
Merrill, Price & Taylor 
The Guting Manufacturing Com 
pany, Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of 
fishing tackle and decoys for hunting, 
has appointed Merrill, Price & Taylor, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Outdoor mag- 

azines will be used. 


J. C. Penney Transfers 
G. L. Brown 


George L. Brown, who has been in 
charge of the St. Louis office of the 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc., for the last 
two years, has returned to the New 
York office. His time will be given tu 
personnel work and sales promotion. 


Cohgoleum-Nairn Income 


Increases 
The Congoleum-Nairn Company, floor 
coverings, reports a net income for 
the first six months of 1925 of $2,776, 
677. This compares with $2,402,539 
for the same period in 1924. 


Buy Muskegon Agency 
Lawrence Dornbos and Emerson 
Bouwens have purchased the advertis- 
ing agency business of L. D. Cram and 
Associates, Muskegon, Mich. The, busi- 
ness will be continued under the | name 

of the Lawrence-Emerson Agency. / 
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Are You 
Thinking In 
Millions ? 


AC%||1 is just as easy to think in terms 
Yee) of a million as it is to think in 





{| terms of a thousand—and it is 
far more profitable, especially if 


you have something to sell that millions of 


people can buy. 


Indications point to prosperity, and to pros- 
perity unparalleled in the months to come. 


The potential market for 
the average advertiser has 
almost doubled since the 
signing of the Armistice. 


Wise advertisers have 
doubled or trebled their 
appropriations. 


And during these years one 
significant event has taken 
place in the magazine pub- 
lishing world—the advent 
of TRUE STORY build- 
ing up 2,000,000 circu- 
lation, at a quarter a copy. 


TRUE STORY has de- 


veloped a new field—a new 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 


market—unlike any other 
because it is practically un- 
duplicated by any other. 


We cail it the “The 
Necessary Two Million” 
because it is indispensable 
to advertisers who would 
reach out into every nook 
and corner of this great 
country for business. 


The print order for 
November TRUE STORY 
is 2,350,000 and this is 
larger than the print order 
of any other magazine sell- 
ing for a quarter. 

















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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More than 
HALF A MILLION LINES 
ahead of second evening paper in 
Women’s Specialty Shop advertisi 


EW YORK merchants who want to sell 
goods to women through Specialty 
Shops know how to do it. 


The advertising lineage they place in each 
evening paper shows their collective estimate 
of the responsiveness of each. Being good 
business men they use most the paper which 
produces for them most sales at a profit. 


The way they use the Evening Journal to 
reach women, who buy about 80% of all retail 
merchandise sold, is a pretty sound policy for 
any manufacturer to follow who wants to 
sell clothes or anything else to the women 
of New York. 


Notice that the Evening Journal carried 
approximately as much Women’s Specialty 
Shop advertising as all other New York eve- 
ning papers combined. Also that it gained 
a volume of lineage more than one-third as 
large as the total volume published by the 
second New York evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK I 


Largest evening circulation in Aw ble the s 
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OMEN’S SPECIALTY 






EVENING 
JOURNAL 
1063,942 LINES 


SUN 542,564 LINES 


SHOP ADVERTISING 








EVE.WORLD 450,714 LINES 





L 


TELEGRAM and POST Combined 80,604 LINES \ 





Seven months, 1925 


(Evening Post Statistics) 








GAINS AND LOSSES 
Women’s Specialty Shop Advertising 
Seven months, 1925 


EVENING JOURNAL GAINED 217,684 lines 


Evening Sun Lost 28,870 ‘ 
Evening World Gained 13,664 “ 
Telegram-Mail Lost 75,726 “ 
Evening Post Lost 5,286 “ 


(Evening Post Statistics) 








NG JOURNAL 


n Awtble the second New York evening paper. 
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32% electrified farms! 


This is the result of a big cross section of 
THE DAIRY FARMER Subscribers. The 
extent to which electricity is used is a barometer 
of the buying power and progressiveness of 
dairymen. 

Contrast this 32% of THE DAIRY FARMER 
Subscribers with less than 10% of all farms 
that have electricity, and you will better appre- 
ciate the value of reaching the 250,000 hand- 
picked dairy farm homes that are served twice 
a month by THE DAIRY FARMER. 
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E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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To Which May Be 


What Should Go in the Recipe 
Booklet Besides Recipes? 


Added This 


Significant Question: “And How 


Much ?” 


By B. F. Berfield 


INCE the advertising recipe 

booklet is not an adventure in 
philanthropy but is a definite, sel- 
fish effort to advertise a product 
or line of products, the manu fac- 
turer using such a booklet should 
endeavor to extract as much ad- 
vertising value from the booklet 
as he can possibly get. This by 
no means implies, however, that 
the booklet should be nine parts 
advertising to one part recipes. 

To answer the question “What 
should go in the recipe booklet 
besides recipes?” the advertiser 
should take a trip in the kitchen of 
the average user of advertising 
recipes. If he doubts that many 
women use such recipes he should 
get in touch with companies like 
Royal or Rumford which have dis- 
tributed recipe booklets by the 
million. 

The recipe booklet has _ its 
liabilities as well as its assets. In 
the first place, few advertisers 
issue booklets that give recipes for 
many, if any, dishes in which their 
foods are not an_ ingredient. 
Therefore, the woman who uses 
advertising recipe booklets at all, 
probably has anywhere from a 
dozen to fifty in her collection. If 
her kitchen is small, this means 
that bulk alone militates against a 
wide use of recipe booklets, There- 
fore, compactness is one of the 
desirable assets of any recipe 
booklet. 

A good booklet, however, packed 
full of good recipes, no matter 
how bulky it may be, stands a 
good chance of being saved. It is 
the booklet that has only a few 
recipes, interlarded with a great 
deal of advertising or other ex- 
traneous matter, that finds itself 
nestling beside the empty cereal 
boxes in the refuse pail. 

_ With the increasing use of card 
indexes in the kitchen, the adver- 
tier is faced with the fact that 





his recipe booklet will be discarded 
eventually. Many women test out 
the recipes that appeal to them the 
most, copy those recipes on cards, 
and then throw away the booklet. 
To overcome this, a number of ad- 
vertisers issue their recipes on 
cards rather than in booklets, and 
sell the woman, if she wishes it, a 
complete unit, consisting of card 
box and a number of cards on 
which are recipes using the prod- 
uct. In this way, the woman is 
continually running across. the 
company’s cards as she thumbs 
through her recipes. 


BOOKLETS STILL EFFECTIVE 


This does not mean. however, 
that cards are the only effective 
method of getting recipes into the 
hands of women. Advertisers in 
the food industry are still sticking 
to the booklet as the most suitable 
form of recipe advertising, The 
fact that their booklets may event- 
ually be thrown away doesn’t 
worry them particularly because 
they know that the ultimate fate 
of most good advertising is the 
discard pile. The thing to be 
watched for is not what is going 
to happen to the advertising 
booklet, but how hard is it going 
to work while it has the oppor- 
tunity. Few packages of food 
products are kept after being 
emptied of their contents, but some 
of them do some pretty good ad- 
vertising every minute that they 
stand on the shelves. Few adver- 
tising folders are kept and 
treasured, but a great many of 
them get in their heavy work be- 
fore they are thrown away. So, 
the publisher of a recipe booklet 
must remember that he is making 
advertising, not heirlooms. 

It is essential, therefore, that the 
advertising booklet contain, first 
of all, good, usable recipes. Next, 
it must do its work in advertising 
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the product. Third, it must be 
prepared with the idea that, al- 
though it may be kept and 
treasured, there is a fair chance 
that it will be thrown away after 
some months of use. Fourth, it 
must be made up largely of in- 
formation that will help the 
woman in her work. If this also 
advertises the product, excellent. 
Fifth, it should have a minimum 
of purely advertising matter that 
has no reference to cooking in 
general. 

Bearing these things in mind, the 
advertiser will find that his ques- 
tion: “What shall the recipe 
booklet contain besides advertis- 
ing?” has added the significant 
little codicil, “and how much?” 

Placing the cart gently in front 
of the horse, let’s look at the table 
below, which will show how some 
advertisers are answering the “how 
much” part of the question. In 
this table will be shown, by actual 
page calculation, how certain repre- 
sentative advertisers are answering 
the question. Under the heading 
of “advertising” in this table is 
included only such matter as is 
purely outside the recipe field, 
such as descriptions of the factory, 
boosts for the product, etc. 

While this table covers a com- 
paratively small list of manufac- 
turers, the conclusions to be drawn 
from it are the same that would 
come from a study of all possible 
available material. With a few 
exceptions, the booklets are pre- 
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ponderantly recipes. Of course, 
each recipe may contain its modi- 
cum of advertising in such a line 
as “!4 cup Pet Milk” or “Juice of 
2 Sunkist Oranges.” This, how- 
ever, although it is good advertis- 
ing, is an integral part of the recipe 
and cannot be counted as purely 
advertising. 

Now comes the question: “What 
besides recipes should go in the 
recipe booklet?” 

First, of course, comes helpful 
information for the cook. Such 
information is made up of baking 
hints, tables of measurement, 
tables of time taken to cook 
certain foods like meat, etc., and 
other material of this nature. For 
instance, the Pillsbury Cook Book 
contains a full page headed: “Table 
of Time, Weights and Measures’ 
such as is found in any good cook 
book sold across the counter of 2 
book store. A Carnation recipe 
booklet contains the same kind of 
a table, as do a number of others. 

Next comes material of the same 
general nature but applying par- 
ticularly to hints on serving food 
in general, table arrangement, etc 
“Dainty Desserts for Daint; 
People,” a Knox Gelatine booklet 
has two interesting pages on setting 
the table, seating guests, serving 
formal meals, serving salad ani 
serving dessert. Such information 
is always helpful and interesting 
Several manufacturers of silver- 
ware have issued booklets dealing 
with this subject alone and the 





Pillsbury 
100 Delicious Foods 


Here’s Health (Bran 


recipes) 6 5 
(Of these, most deal with the health value of bran, rather than with the Pillsbur 


product cnly.) 
Knox Gelatine Dainty Desserts 
Food Economy 
Shredded Wheat Health from Wheat 
Fifty Ways of 
Serving 
101 Prize Recipes 
Better Breakfasts 
99 Recipes 


Postum Cereal 


Hawaiian Pineapple 
Kraft Cheese 
Armour 

Carnation Milk 

Pet Milk 


Ways to Serve Ham 
100 Favorite Recipes 
Frozen Desserts 


Uses of Pet Milk 


Superiority of Pet Milk 


Presto Flour Book 


H-O Cereal 
Every-Day Recipes 


Sunkist 
American Stove 


Mirro Aluminum Food Surprises 





Pillsbury’s Cook Book magee-2e 2 Pages 


25 
(Other pages deal with health value of whole wheat) 


Ways to Serve Cheese 


Temperature Cooking 


Advertising—2 Page: 
“ rte 


“ec “ 15 “ 
Recipes—35 Pages Advertising—2 Page 
“ 27 oe “ 9 o 


“ on 6 “ 16 “ 
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"The leading authority 
of this industry says...” 


This phrase is frequently seen in the press today 
in connection with some important Electrical 
World announcement from the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Editors of 70 leading daily newspapers pub- 
lished in populous cities have requested Electri- 
cal World to give them weekly news from the 
central station and electrical manufacturing ~ 
fields. 

Recognizing that facts can come only from 
authoritative sources, these newspapers are de- 
pending upon Electrical World for authentic 
information—just as 432 other newspapers are 
depending upon McGraw-Hill for news of the 
entire industrial field. In the past year 906 
columns of newspaper space have been used in 
quoting McGraw-Hill publications. 

A publication that can be quoted in this man- 
ner week in and week out most assuredly offers 
to advertisers a very desirable atmosphere for 
increasing the prestige of their products. 

The electrical industry looks to the editorial 
and advertising pages of Electrical World with 
the same confidence that newspapers look to it 
in getting facts for public information. 


Sales data on any type of Electrical Equipment 
furnished on request 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ABC. A McGraw-Hill Publication  A.B.P. 
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heavy demand for these booklets 
indicates the eagerness with which 
women greet any help of this kind. 

In the table just given, material 
of this nature has been classified 
under the heading of “recipes,” 
since it is in no way advertising 
and is as helpful to the woman as 
the recipes themselves. 

Now comes material which is 
classed under the heading of “ad- 
vertising.” First, comes the kind 
of advertising that might well 
appear in the company’s news- 
paper or magazine copy. To get 
out a recipe booklet which con- 
tained no such copy would be to 
overlook an excellent opportunity. 
Almost every good recipe booklet 
contains good advertising copy. 

Here, as in a full-page advertise- 
ment, brevity is one of the chief 
virtues. The woman’s chief in- 
terest in the booklet is the recipes, 
not the advertising. If the adver- 
tising tells its story quickly and 
pointedly, it will serve not only as 
a good introduction to the recipes 
but also as a lever in getting the 
woman to buy the product or 
products advertised. 


THE HEALTH APPEAL 


One of the favorite forms of 
advertising is that which extols the 
health qualities of the manufac- 
turer’s product. In the Pillsbury 
Bran recipe book, there is a legiti- 
mate opportunity to place more 
than usual emphasis on this quality. 
Other advertisers, however, overdo 
their story by talking too much 
about health and too little about 
savor. The average woman of to- 
day has a great deal of the Brillat 
Savarin in her make-up and, while 
interested in health prefers a taste- 
ful dish to a spoonful of medicine. 
The health message, therefore, 
whenever possible should empha- 
size taste as well as health. 

The recipe book is a perfectly 
legitimate place to reproduce pic- 
tures of the factory or of manu- 
facturing processes, so long as 
these do not bulk too large. A 
company like the Shredded Wheat 
Company, which makes a show- 
place of its factory, may well place 
considerable emphasis on the fac- 
tory and manufacturing processes. 
Even here, however, the advertiser 
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must be careful that he does not 
overdo the subject. <A page of 
factory pictures and a few para- 
graphs on manufacturing processes 
are enough, remembering always 
that the trend of the message must 
be on the cleanliness of manufac. 
ture and the wholesomeness of the 
product. 

Descriptions of the proditct it- 
self are usually unnecessary unless 
the product is a new one or the 
uses of which are little understood, 
Otherwise, the less space taken up 
with such material the better. The 
manufacturer who wishes to em- 
phasize this part of his message 
may do it nicely by means of a 
separate folder enclosed in the 
booklet or by a form letter sent 
at the same time as the booklet. 

The manufacturer with a wide 
line of products cannot always in- 
clude recipes for all of them ina 
single booklet. In this case, he 
should, by all means, do some ad- 
vertising for his complete line in 
the recipe booklet for any single or 
product or group of products. An 
Armour booklet, “60 Ways to 
Serve Ham,” contains, _ besides 
recipes for ham dishes, two pages 
advertising the company’s bacon. 
Another page in the back of the 
booklet lists the complete Armour 
line. This, besides being good ad- 
vertising, is almost essential. 

After all, there are not a great 
many things that the advertiser 
can do with his recipe booklet. If 
he bears in mind that the chief 
advertising value is in building 
good-will for the product through 
the use of recipes that call for the 
product as an ingredient, he will 
find that the more space devoted 
to recipes and the less space de- 
voted to anything else, the better 
the booklet will be in advancing 
the sale of his products. Two or 
three pages devoted to material 
outside of the recipes is considered 
to be quite enough space to put 
over the message profitably. 

Advertisers who use cards’ it- 
stead of booklets content them- 
selves as a rule with only a small 
portion of the card for their a¢- 
vertising message. | Washburn 
Crosby place in the upper left 
hand corner of the card a smal 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The daily average net-paid 
circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American for 


August was 


448,153 


Which was a lead of 


68,820 copies daily over 
the second evening paper. 


And the Evening Amer- | 
ican sells at a 50% higher 
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In this section of Hartwell are BS, 
° Ds < SUEEHAN 
139 tesidence buildings. Here, 5 3; 
a, N 
86 Enquirers are delivered zi 2 
every morning. 5B g ¥ 
6, 
4 HUNSFORD 
HARTWELL AVE 
N This advertisement is one of a series appearing 
° @ asa full page in The Enquirer. Each advertise- 


ment personalizes a Cincinnati suburb by describing the type 
of woman characteristic of that suburb; in each advertise- 
ment, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of the district is shown. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNATI 


**Goes to the home, 
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Mrs. Hartwell 


,..and her country home in the city 



































Everything is spacious out where Mrs. Hartwell 
lives. Lawns are sweeping plots of velvet, 
framing -roomy homes whose ample verandas 
beckon hospitably. There’s plenty of room 
to breathe and be happy. 


And Mrs. Hartwell seems to have absorbed 
the spacious happiness of her surroundings. 
She is always entertaining—Community Chest 
campaigns and charity drives never 
fail to enlist her aid. Yet she has 
time for her garden, and for a 
sparkling game of tennis on the 
courts near her home. 


Nor is she ever too busy to read 
her Daily Enquirer. Any summer 
morning you’ll see her, comfortably 
ensconced in a big porch chair, 
noting the news in her favorite 
paper. In the winter she reads it 
in front of the big open fireplace 
before she takes the bus for the 
city on her daily shopping tour. 


As you have guessed, Mrs. Hartwell 
is not one woman, but many. In 
this community are 639 residence 
buildings. Here 401 Daily Enquirers 
are delivered. A compact little 
market, with a multitude of wants 
and the means to supply them. A 
market, too, reached every morning 
of the week by one great news- 
paper—The Daily Enquirer. 
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square on which is written, “Gold 
Medal Flours. Eventually, Why 
Not Now?” The Log Cabin Prod- 
ucts Company, which issues a 
series of paper slips, each with a 
recipe on it, contents itself with a 
small reproduction of a can of 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Other 
advertisers follow the same policy 
as a rule. In this way, they are 
sure that every time the recipe is 
used the woman will know what 
company furnished it to her. At 
the same time, they avoid an un- 
favorable reaction by not taking 
up too much space with the adver- 
tising message. 

The best rule to remember is 
that the advertising booklet in it- 
self is good advertising. Material 
outside of recipes which can 
strengthen its value is good. Where 
this material, however, overwhelms 
the recipes, only an unfavorable 
reaction will result. 


New Publication Started in 
Florida 


Florida News is the name of a new 
which started publication at 
Miami on September 7. It will be is- 
sued every Monday and will be devoted 
to real estate, construction, agricultural 
and industrial news of Florida. The 
Atlas Publishing Company is publisher. 
Raymond B. Brown is in charge of the 
general business and editorial depart- 
ments. W. S. Andrews is in charge of 
advertising at the New York office. 


Norvell Forkson with 
Macfadden 


Norvell Forkson has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Macfadden Unit, 
New York. He was formerly Western 
advertising manager of The Elks 
Magazine and more recently had been 
an account executive with Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


“Western Florist’? to Become 
a Weekly 


The Western Florist, published by 
the Keystone Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., will be changed 
from a monthly to a weekly on 
October 1. 


Boston Agency Advances 
Kirk Day 
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Kirk Day, who recently joined the 
O'Connell- Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
ston, has been appointed general 
Manager, 
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Automatic Coal Feeder Is 
Advertised 


Newspapers are being used in an- 
thracite coal consuming districts in a 
campaign which The Anthracite Econ- 
omies Company, Philadelphia, is con- 
ducting on The Electric Furnace Man. 
This device, which is built for the An- 
thracite company by the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, New York, 
feeds coal to a furnace and keeps the 
fire going automatically, 

Pamphlets describing the new device 
also are being used. These are distrib- 
uted through the Anthracite Economies 
Service demonstration stations and 
through traveling exhibits. The copy 
stresses two points for the product: 
first, that it eliminates the drudgery of 
heater tending and, second, that it 
cuts the cost of coal bills. This cam 
paign is directed by the Theodore E. 
Ash Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


“The Woman’s Viewpoint” 
Opens New York Office 


The Woman’s Viewpoint, Houston, 
Tex., has opened an office at New York 
with Annie Laurie Williams in charge. 
Miss Williams had been with the home 
office at Houston. 

Ora Lamar, recently engaged in sales 
promotion work for The People’s Home 
Journal, New York, has joined The 
Woman’s Viewpoint as circulation man- 
ager, at New York. 


S. D. Chamberlain Joins Lewis 


Manufacturing Company 

S. D. Chamberlain, formerly Wes- 
tern manager of Youth’s Companion 
with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed to join the Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Company, a division of the Kendall 
Miils, Inc., Walpole, Mass., maker of 
gauze and cotton cheese cloth. 


Birmingham ‘‘News” Advances 
George C. Biggers 


The Birmingham, Ala., News has 
appointed George C. Biggers advertising 
manager, in charge of local, foreign and 
classified advertising. He had been 
national advertising manager for the 
last two-and-one-half years. 


Magazines to Be Used 


Campaign on Police Shoes 

The Joseph M. Herman Shoe Com- 
pany, Millis, Mass., is planning an ad- 
vertising campaign on its Police shoes. 


Magazines are to be used. This ac- 
count is being handled by Glaser & 
Marks, Inc., 


Boston advertising agency. 


Beverage Account to Bertram 
May Agency 

The Blue Anchor Inn Beverage Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, has placed the 

direction of its advertising with the 

Bertram May Advertising Agency, of 

that city. 











A Bank, through Advertising, 
Encourages Foreign Trade 


With an Eye on the Future, The Oakland Bank Uses Newspaper Space 
to Help Develop Oakland as an Export Centre 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HE city of Oakland, Calif., illustrations. Most of them ~ 
believes that it is particularly how merchandise is transported it 
well situated to serve the Orient foreign ports and countries ; 


in export trade. The Oakland “hidden markets” by picturesque 
Bank, of that city, arrived at the and ancient methods. 
conclusion that, if manufacturers These illustrations offer a strange 


will take advantage of the city’s comparison between the modery 
position, Oakland can 
be made an_ export 
centre and that the 
bank will eventually 
benefit by the de- 
velopment. So it is 
emphasizing in a series 
of newspaper adver- 
tisements the facilities 
of its foreign depart- 
ment and the service 
that the bank is in a 
position to render ex- 
porters and manufac- 
turers who are, or 
should be, looking for 
business in Asia, 
South and Central 


America and the ee 
sands of the Pacine. [Invisible Trade 


Among these facilities 








Moving with unguessed power, foreign trade 








ar e bankin g : and carries cargoes to far lands and payment in return. 
business connections, a pst ry 2 eat 
. . jOllars an oun t 
credits, collections and nea ae a aati al 
information and ad- To the casual fare. only a few of the in- 
ee Hi tricate steps involved are visible, and fewer still 
vice as to customs, are understood. Small wonder that the average 
shipping routes and a iii 
é . : o ing such an unfamiliar fi 
other things that go ie 
to make up t he Soancielenrvitsserevenderedby TheOuhiood Beck wish 
a z 1 Aas | other commercial agencies. 
foreign traders prob- A talk with the officers of this bank may simplify many 
lems. These ad ver- a seg boas transaction. Manufacturers who contem 
Pe ane designed os hesain om markets are cordially invited to 
P - « ~ ve P 





and written to attract 

not only the people THE OAKLAND BANK 
who ate directly 2- gC sconce 
terested in foreign 
trade, but the general 
public as well. The 





THIS IS NOVEL COPY FOR A BANK 





text is in bold face type, in har- transportation methods which are 
mony with the illustrations which seen in and about Oakland. In- 
successfully create a decidedly for- stead of a powerful truck, an ele- 
eign atmosphere. The glamour of phant is shown with turbaned na- 
the Orient and the romantic ap- tives binding and fastening a load 

















peal of the East are carried of goods on its back; in place of 
throughout the series by these a train of freight cars we see 4@ 
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The Detroit News Prints 
81% of All Women’s Wear 
Advertising in Detroit 


peerscne is so indicative of the attention getting 
value of a medium as its patronage by the sellers 
of women’s wear merchandise, for that kind of adver- 
tising is entirely dependent on home reading. That 
women read The Detroit News and buy accordingly 
is amply proved by the fact that 81% of all Women’s 
Wear Advertising placed in Detroit appears in The 
Detroit News, week days. The Sunday News carries 
53% of all the women’s wear advertising, as well. The 
superiority of The News in this classification of adver- 
tising as well as in every other selling classification is 
due to its uniquely thorough coverage and its home 
appeal. 


No other city of Detroit’s size or larger is so 
Gosnugity covered by one paper as Detroit by The 
ews. 









The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday In Michigan 
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line of camels starting off across 
the hot sands from a desert oasis. 
Each illustration has a foreign, ro- 
mantic flavor and as the reader 
stops to study them he can almost 
hear the creaking of heavy wheels, 
the strainmg of ropes and the 
chatter of the natives as they carry 
bundles of merchandise balanced 
on their heads. 

And then the captions, along 
with the illustrations, almost de- 
mand that the text be read. To 
quote several there are: “Invisible 
Trade,” “Inside Facts on Outside 
Firms,” “When East Meets West 
in Foreign Trade,” “‘Paper Poor’ 
Exporters,” “Universal Money,” 
and “So That Oakland May Trade 
with Java—Safely.” 

The text handles what might be 
a dry subject interestingly, and the 
reader is apt to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the service offered is 
broad and extensive; that it is a 
bank and not an ordinary business 
institution that offers this service; 
that it is a vital service affecting 
fundamental factors that make for 
success or failure and, finally, 
that it is an Oakland service that 
adds to that city’s advantages as a 
location for any business concern 
interested in foreign markets. 

Here is what one of the adver- 
tisements has to say, under the cap- 
tion “Hidden Markets” : 

New  markets—foreign buyers—in- 
creased distribution! Many an Oakland 
manufacturer is ready for this step. 

The world is a big field, however. Some 
markets would be profitable; others un- 
productive. Reliable, accurate informa- 
tion alone can determine in which 
direction the local manufacturer should 
expand. 

Through: close connection with corre- 
spondent banks, The Oakland Bank has 
the facilities to unearth profitable “hidden 
markets” in the various countries 
throughout the world. The pertinent 
facts gathered will picture the field 
clearly and the manufacturer can 
determine whether his product can ‘“‘keep 
in step” with existing conditions. 

Reliable business information regard- 
ing the markets of the world is but one 
phase of the service rendered by this 
bank. It is a world-wide commercial 
guide, equipped to handle all negotia- 
tions with foreign buyers. 


The Oakland Bank had four 
purposes _in conducting this cam- 
paign. These were: First, to get 
the interested attention of the pub- 
lic at large. The series permitted 


the use of illustrations which jp. 


jected the glamour 
strange lands into it, 


ing to the general public. 


Second, to convey 
men the impression th 
land Bank is big enou 


any kind of work. This was ac. 
complished in an indirect way 


through these adverti 


telling them that the bank an, 
and does, handle foreign trade 
banking, one of the most difficult 
of all banking problems. 

Third, to help make Oakland 
one of the principal foreign trade 
ports of the United States. While 
this is not emphasized, it is im- 
plied and is one of the main rea- 
sons for the campaign. 


The fourth reason 


obvious and important one, to in- 
crease the number of foreign trade 


customers of the bank. 
fellow, in due cours 
object, as the whole se 
at the future. 


The immediate business which 
the bank will obtain from such a 
campaign can not be great but the 
bank is gaining in prestige and 
standing in the commuity. The 
campaign is building valuable good- 
will, When manufacturers who are 


not now exporting, d 


eyes across the Pacific toward the 
“hidden markets” they will be apt 
to think of The Oakland Bank and 
that is when the bank will collect 
dividends from its investment in 


this advertising campa 
the series has attract 


from many manufacturers ani 
business men, not only 
but from many other Pacific Coast 


points. 





G. F. Buckman with Lawrence 
Fertig Agency 

G. Foster Buckman, formerly pro 

duction manager of The Aldine Adver 


tising Company, Inc., New York, has 
joined The Lawrence. Fertig Company, 


Inc., advertising agency, 
in a similar capacity. 





Radio Account for Newark 


Agency 


The Eagle Radio Company, Newark, 
N. J., hs placed its advertising accoust 


with the United Service 
Newark, | A 
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The Cost—Equation 
on Sundays! 


DVERTISERS have expressed great 
A interest in the recent advertising 
gains of THE SUNDAY WORLD. Perhaps 
this is the reason: 




























At the basic rate, it costs 14.3 cents per 
line to reach 100,000 SUNDAY WORLD 
readers in New York City. The same 
service costs 34.8 cents in The Times and 


43.9 cents in The Herald Tribune. 


Most of the city’s merchants have 
worked out this lesson in economy them- 
selves. Others are rapidly falling into 
line. They know, first, that it is New York 
City readers alone who count; and, second, 
that the cost of reaching these New 
Yorkers is the most vital figure in all their 
advertising calculations. 


The “boss” who pays 143% or 200% 
more for a commodity than it can be 
bought for in the open market, is not 
only setting a poor example in economy, 
but he is doing something himself that 
would cause the instant dismissal of any 
employee who so far forgot his figures as 
to try it. 


If you buy advertising as you would 
buy tacks, you would soon get down to 
brass tacks! 





of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING : : NEW YORK 


Terxe Tower Tite INSURANCR BUILDING 
CHICcAaGo Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SPATTLD San FRANCISCO 
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A Giant 





“Where can we increase our 
Sales in The 49th State?” 
“Which points offer new pos- 
sibilities for sales?” Auto- 
mobile and accessory men 
can answer these questions 
better after seeing the tables 
just tabulated by our Re- 
search Division, showing reg- 
istrations by counties in 
The 49th State. A Globe- 
Democrat representative will 
ve happy to explain these 
tables to you. They are in- 
teresting. 


F. St. 
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10'328,000,000 this year 


HE 49th State spends $82,- 
000,000 a year on new automo- 
biles and trucks and follows 

that up with $246,000,000 a year to 
keep those cars going. 

._, . And there’s this year’s auto- 
mobile bill—$328,000,000. 

Today there are 724,336 automobiles 
in service in this commonwealth— 
647,857 passenger cars, and 76,479 
trucks. 


A Car to Every 114 Families 

That means an automobile for every 
1, families in The 49th State... . 
A pretty good index to the living 
standards in this market. 

And here’s testimony to the trend 
in the automobile business in The 49th 
State. 

From November 1, 1923, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, there was a 27% increase 
in automobile registrations. 


A 27% Larger Market 


This means 27% more tires needed 
to keep these cars in service. It means 
at least 27% more gasoline and 27% 
more oil needed, without even taking 
into consideration the ever increasing 
travel which has come with highway 
development. 

This increase in registrations means 
that accessory manufacturers and 
dealers will find their market in- 
creased 27%, 


How to Get This Business 
And what has been the biggest 
single sales influence in developing 
this market P . Naturally The 
Globe-Democrat. No other newspaper 
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even claims to cover The 49th State 
as does The Globe-Democrat. 

The Globe-Democrat is read by 
more automobile owners in Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis than any other daily. It 
is known, by actual test, to have a 
Sunday circulation almost exactly 
paralleling automobile ownership— 
ward by ward and in the suburbs. 

And out in The 49th State The 
Globe-Democrat’s supremacy is not 
even challenged. 

Here, as well as in St. Louis proper, 
is a vast market in which this news- 
paper is at work selling cars and tires 
and accessories and gasoline and oil. 

It is a significant fact that 81% of 
The 49th State’s automobiles are not 
in service in St. Louis, but in the out- 
lying territory. 

So where St. Louis spends $62,320,- 


000 on her automobiling, the rest 
of The 49th State is spending 
$265,680,000. 


The Future Is Yours 
What is the limit in this market? 
That’s for the automobile manufac- 

turer and the automobile dealer to 


say. The surface has just been 
scratched. 
For the $328,000,000 which The 


49th State now spends on automobiles 
represents only 1.7% of the $18,504,- 
290,000 purchasing power of this 
market. 

Increasing activity and vigor in ad- 
vertising and selling can be made to 
divert a lot more of this eighteen- 
billion-dollar expenditure to the auto- 
motive industry. 


emocrat 


Gui 49th State Motorists 


C. Geo. Krogness, San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd. - London 
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Two Wome 


4> FARM FoLks 


It is significant that women governors 
were chosen in two states that are predom- 
inantly agricultural. 


Texas has 67.6 per cent rural population 
and Wyoming 70.5 per cent. This proves 
in how great esteem women are held in farm- 
ing communities. 


If your product is to be elected to leader- 
ship in the farm field, you must solicit the 
women’s votes. You can reach more than 
750,000 farm women through 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Voyages of Discovery for the Head 
of the House 


Trips through the Provinces Will Give You a Clearer Vision of Your 
Business as It Is 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, 


TORE keeping is a prosaic 
job. ; 

Just opening the store in the 
morning, setting things in shape 
for the day, waiting for customers 
to come in and then going through 
the routine of waiting upon them 
and charging the goods and de- 
livering them and trying to get the 
money and talking to traveling 
men, or rather listening to them, 
and buying what one needs and 
more often than not buying what 
one does not really need and tak- 
ing inventory and hearing about 
the town being dead in a business 
way and—and—and— 

Is it any wonder that sometimes 
the store keeper becomes a prosaic 
individual without much hope for 
the future and interest in the 
present ? 

Is it any wonder that he listens 
in a state of apathy while a 
“pepped up,” enthusiastic salesman 
representing the Neverlose Hair- 
pin Company tells him how to 
make an attractive window display 
and appealing counter display 
which will make girls want to 
grow their hair long and buy 
hairpins ? 

Some years ago, I ran across a 
particularly ingrown dealer of this 
type. He had been born and 
raised in a tiny eastern Oregon 
town. His father had had a store 
there and he naturally succeeded 
him. So he was a merchant. And 
it was a pretty good piece of 
country, at that. But people could 
not develop any interest or buying 
urge in his store. So they sent 
away to mail-order houses for 
their needs and for the luxuries 
which the mail-order catalogue 
brought closely to them. And be- 


cause people didn’t patronize his 
Store, this merchant developed a 
sour disposition toward his cus- 
“What’s the use trying to 


tomers. 


The Borden Company 


keep a nice stock for them? They 
want to send their money away 
anyhow. They only come around 
to my place when they have to have 
credit or are in a hurry.” 

“Come on in to Portland!” I 
said to him one day. “Look 
around a little. Get a new idea 
here and there. Maybe you can 
find something new to bring people 
to your store. They buy from the 
mail-order houses because those 
catalogues attract them. If you 
can make your store attract them, 
they’ll come in here.” 

“No! Can’t get away. 
leave the business.” 

“Might as well leave Mr. Blaine 
(that was the hired man) in 
charge. You say yourself, no- 
body comes around anyhow, un- 
less it is in a pinch. And Mr. 
Blaine can take care of that kind 
of business. It might do you some 
good, though, if you are missed 
for a few days.” 

“Maybe you're right,” he an- 
swered. “Haven't been away from 
here for going on six years, 
Might as well get out of here for 
a spell.” 


Can’t 


A WORTH-WHILE TRIP THAT BROAD- 
ENED BUSINESS VISION 


Portland had 2n annual Buyers’ 
Week, when manufacturers and 
wholesalers undertook to bring the 
out-of-town merchants into Port- 
land. And for this occasion our 
dealer friend came. 

He took a solemn oath in ad- 
vance that he wouldn’t let any 
smooth-talking salesman sell him 
any goods. He knew he had too 
much stock, anyway.’ He didn’t 
want any goods. He might get 
an idea, though, on how to sell 
what he had. 

And he did. He was passed on 
to a manufacturer of store fixtures 
and went to see a display of a 

















model store. Also, he bought some 
store fixtures. 

He stuck to his word and bought 
no merchandise. But he did meet 
and talk with some dozens of store- 
keepers. He went on all the sight- 
seeing trips to the various plants. 
He took full advantage of every 
smoker and entertainment. He 
had a grand and glorious time. 
He wouldn’t take cigars from the 
salesmen because he did not want 
to obligate himself to be nice to 
them and possibly have to buy 
something. But he carried plenty 
cigars of his own and handed them 
out. 

At the end of a week, he went 
back to his town with a half car 
load of new store fixtures, a cash 
register with the loudest possible 
bell, a brand new desk and chair 
for himself, four chairs for his 
visitors and a brass railing to fence 
himself in. Also, he went away 
with the promise to himself and 
everybody else that he would be 
back a year later. 

Six months later he told me 
that he guessed business picked up 
because people came to see his new 
cash register and sit in his new 
chairs and some of the older 
ranchers liked his fancy new cus- 
pidor which was the most brilliant 
creation in Eastern Oregon. But 
in coming, they also bought goods 
of him. And he had much to tell 
them and they enjoyed talking it 
over. 

Among other things, the trip 
fired his imagination and he got so 
he could describe in minute detail 
the mail-order houses he had 
visited and how insignificant they 
really were. He came to believe 
this himself and they lost their 
terror for him. 

Just a trip away from home ac- 
complished wonders for this man. 
An actual physical separation from 
a business which had become 
prosaic permitted him to come 
back to it full of hope and en- 
thusiasm. Also, he was looking 
forward to getting back to another 
Buyers’ Week. The years were 
now broken up _ into definite 
periods. There was something to 
look forward to. 

Once I heard of a _ plodding 
farmer without hope and without 
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A man asked him what 
he had to look forward to. 

“Salt pork and sun-down,” was 
the dull reply. 


ambition. 


Here was a country merchant 
with an entirely opposite viewpoint, 

These “backwoods” storekeepers 
are worth taking out among people, 
where they can see something and 
have some new human contacts. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


This Oregon retailer reminds me 


of another “hick” business man, 
He owns a _ business in New 
York—a manufacturing business 


on Manhattan Island. He lives 
in an apartment on Park Avenue. 
He has been “West” a few times 
—as far as Buffalo. But that was 
some years ago and lately he has 
had no time to travel. 

He had developed a good string 
of customers as far West as Los 
Angeles, mostly through _ their 
buyers calling on him in New 
York. He had a few salesmen out 
on commission, but largely his 
business was a_ steady, repeat 
business from old-established cus- 
tomers. 

Of late, business had not come 
along as it might. Buyers were 
getting finicky. There was a 
younger school of buyers who did 
not seem to know what. they 
wanted. He thought maybe he 
would tie up with one of the ad- 
vertising agents who had _ been 
calling on him for several years 
Maybe that agency could do him 
some good. 

And then came the announce- 
ment that his son was to marry a 
girl from a Southern city. The 
manufacturer naturally was com- 
pelled to leave New York because 
the wedding was being held in the 
Southern State. 

A month after he left for the 
wedding he came back with the 
same look in his eyes that Colum- 
bus probably had upon his return to 
Spain. This manufacturer, too, had 
discovered America. He had gone 
South to be away a week. He 
called on a customer in_ that 
Southern town. And then things 
commenced to happen. He got the 
“feel” of the local market. He 


saw that his lines were not in tune 
with it. 


He went on to the next 
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The Times-Picayune printed 1,435,059 
lines of paid advertising in August. This 
was 248,400 lines in excess of the com- 
bined lineage of an evening-and-Sunday 
paper and the evening and Sundayissues 
of an evening-morning-Sunday “combi- 
nation”—7 issues a week against 14. It 
was 355,011 lines in excess of all issues of 
the “combination”—7 issues a week 
against 13. 


The Times-Picayune gained 235,462 lines 
over August 1924. The “combination” 
evening-and-Sunday issues lost 23,053 
lines. The other evening-and-Sunday 
paper lost 9,680 lines. 
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August was the third consecutive month 
in which The Times-Picayune led the two 
evening-and-Sunday papers combined. 
Local advertisers are not influenced by 
unsubstantiated claims of miraculous 
overnight “changes” in the New Orleans 
newspaper situation. They know by ob- 
servation and actual test that The Times- 
Picayune is maintaining its circulation 
dominance, daily and Sunday, as it has 
during the last eleven years. 


Note: Figures in this advertisement do not 
include municipal legal advertising, which is 
printed exclusively by the “combination” 
ered issues on the lowest-bid 
aSsiS. 


The Times ~ 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 


















Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York. Chicago, Detroit, St. 
» Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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city. And he learned more. His 
trip dragged out and he was three 
weeks making the two-day run 
back home. He forgot about 
finicky buyers who did not know 
what they wanted. He brought 
back with him a glorious feeling 
of sensing the market and what it 
wanted and he knew not only how 
to supply those wants but how to 
anticipate them. He knew what 
would sell in six months and in a 
year. 

When he returned to New York, 
he was no longer a “hick” manu- 
facturer from a little corner of 
Manhattan Island. He was cosmo- 
politan. He knew what his cus- 
tomers in Little Rock and Tulsa 
and Birmingham and Memphis 
and Knoxville and all the rest of 
those cities would be wanting. He 
got his foreman and superintendent 
into his office and spoke to them 
thus: 

“The trouble with you fellows 
is that you are back numbers. 
You sit in here and let styles get 
ahead of you. I have to go out 
myself and do what I am paying 
you to do—know what people 
want. I learned more in the last 
four weeks talking to a few store- 
keepers than you have told me in 
ten years and yet I hire you to 
build my styles and my line for 
me. 

“From now on I see I'll have 
to do it myself. I'll have to get 
out. I'll have to sleep in Pullmans 
and live in hotels weeks and weeks 
every year. I ought to go to 
California right now. I am going 
clear to the Coast as soon as I get 
a little speed into things here in 
the plant.” 

We might mention in passing 
that this New York manufacturer 


and the eastern Oregon store- 
keeper both’ learned the same 
lesson. Their difficulty was 
identical. 


“What did I bring back from 
the last wholesale grocers’ conven- 
tion?” a jobber said a few weeks 
ago. “Well, I brought back quite 
a little headache that stuck around 
for a few days. But it wore off. 


I brought back the memory of a 
pretty expensive bridge game the 
last night at the convention, but 
I'll get over that. 


I didn’t get 
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much benefit out of any of the 
programs because I sat around a 
great deal in the rooms of some 
of the manufacturers’ salesmen and 
talked about baseball and prohibi- 
tion. I guess I did not get much out 
of that convention except the plea- 
sure of meeting a lot of the boys I 
hadn’t seen for a year and one 
idea. I did get one idea. And I 
have already put it to work and 
from present indications that one 
idea will pay for the trip and for 
the bridge game and for the head- 
ache and still show me a profit 
that would make a New York loan 
broker green with envy.” 

A wholesale grocer from another 
State told me how he had got sick 
and tired about two vears ago of 
having his salesmen tell him that 
So and So was doing this and that 
and the only way they could get 
the business was to meet those 
prices. And if he wouldn’t meet 
those prices he could not expect 
the business and if he did meet 
those prices he couldn’t expect any 
profit but could see losses. So, 
having become tired of that sort 
of thing, he sat down and wrote 
out a price list and on Saturday 
he called the men in and handed 
each one a copy. 

“Some of you men are making 
five or six thousand a year telling 
me why I have to let you use my 
money and turn over my goods 
at no profit or at a loss so that 
you can make commissions. From 
now on, you're hired to sell goods 
for me. I want to sell goods. I 
look to you to sell them. So I 
have made a list which is high 
enough to show me a reasonable 
profit. I think it is low enough 
so that if you are good salesmen 
you can get good business. But 
you are going to have to be sales- 
men. I’m not paying five thousand 
a year to clerks who travel in 
Buicks and write down what the 
dealer wants.” 

And that sales force went out 
and began to sell goods. The 
volume was not quite so attractive, 
but earnings were encouraging. 

It is one thing to feel the need 
of doing all the buying or selling 
personally, but quite another to 
recognize the importance of get- 
(Coninued on page 65) 
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Like a Seat on 


INK 


the Builders’ Exchange 


Each week, thousands of Boston readers 
look to the Herald’s building page for 
helpful suggestion and important news 
bearing directly on the’ home-builder’s 
problems. Each week this department 
answers many requests for information 
and practical help. 

Personal attention to the problems of 
each prospective builder—and the free ad- 
vice of a staff of consulting architects— 
differentiate the Herald-Traveler’s Build- 
ing Service Department from all others. 
And this exceptional service is indicative 
of the care that keeps the Herald-Traveler 
the preferred newspaper of more than a 
quarter-million families. 

For the manufacturer with a message 
to Boston’s home-owners, space in the 
Herald-Traveler is like a seat on the 
Builders’ Exchange. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” an 
interesting booklet that points out the un- 
usual possibilities for your advertising 
when it is addressed through the Herald- 
Traveler to this great, responsive section 
of Boston’s divided market. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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MAKING ONE CAN 


DON’T want any soup factory 

making one can of soup for me. 
And I don’t want my soap tailor 
made. I can’t afford it. 


When it comes to soup and soap, I 
don’t want to be exclusive. I want 
to be one of 1,000,000 customers. 


So, if you are a manufacturer, don’t 
come around to me with a tape meas- 
ure and say that you would like to 
measure me for soup or soap. First 
go get 1,000,000 other guys like me, 
and then I’ll listen. 


My reason for being so inexclusive 
i is this: I figure that if you get 
i 1,000,000 other. customers, your 
soup or soap is bound to be good. 
You can afford to take pains with 





I DON’T WANT ANY SOUP FACTORY 





Ro 


OF SOUP FOR ME 


it. You can hire a lot of experts to 
experiment their heads off. You 
can put in the best soup or soap 
machinery in the world. Your soup 
will be SOME soup. Your soap 
will WASH DIRT. 


If I place my order with you person- 
ally for one can of soup or cake ot 
soap you might fuss around with it 
and it might be good, or. it might 
NOT. And if I didn’t like it and 
kicked, you should worry! 


But with 1,000,000 other birds to 
please, you will please or perish. 1 
should worry! 


The only way I know for you to get 
1,000,000 other buyers is for you 
to advertise. I should worry! 


cH. 
a 




















| THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
-| ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 
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That national advertising really forms nation-wide codperative buying 
leagues—is the point of this squawk of Andy Consumer in a recent 
number of LIFE. LIFE is giving Andy space for a series in which 
he tells national advertisers where to get off (so loud that his fellow 


consumers can hear the idea), 
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Boston Office : 
127 Federal Street 
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L 1 f- oe presents 


Andy Consumer 


NDY’S an arrogant little guy who feels the 
importance of his consumership. 


Many other consumers have had the impression 
that advertising wheedles them into buying 
things they don’t want, at prices higher than 
they would be without the advertising added in. 


But Andy realizes that national advertising 
merely puts advertisers in his pow-woh-er— 
that it is a promise to him of quality—a bet— 
a bond—and that it actually makes lower 
prices possible. 


So he lords it over you national advertisers in 
LIFE—laughs at you a little. 


We invented him and we give him the space 
for his advertising audacities, for the benefit of 
LIFE advertisers, present and future. Andy is 
roundabout, but he is throwing a new light on 
advertising. 


NDY CONSUMER’S talks on 
advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can dis- 
tribute copies to salesmen, dealers 
or customers, LIFE will gladly 
furnish, at cost, reprints or plates 


of this series. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Office : 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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ting the atmosphere of the market, 
both the buying and selling market. 

Recently I was talking to one of 
the best advertising men in New 
York. He said to me: “If I find 
that my work compels me to stay 
in the office for three or four 
months in a row, I find that I de- 
velop a real house attitude. I be- 
come impatient with the men _on 
the road. I feel they are thinking 
only of how to find an easy way 
to sell goods. I feel they are lax 
in attending to collections. 

“And then when I get on the 
outside for a few weeks, I find 
myself developing a feeling that 
the house is short-sighted, that the 
men in the office at home don’t 
know conditions and don’t under- 
stand what is going on—and that 
they judge things in the various 
markets as they seem to be through 
their office windows. I can see 
where certain office methods are 
all wrong and where the business 
is actually being held back by the 
way some things are done on the 
inside. 

“Then I get back and correct as 
many of those things as come 
within my jurisdiction and I men- 
tion the other things to the men 
who are responsible for them. For 
weeks, I have a close sympathy for 
the men on the road and I seem 
to do my work with an outside 
viewpoint. 

“In course of time, I find myself 
again convinced that the house is 
right and the men on the road and 
the trade have an entirely wrong 
viewpoint. That is the time that 
I pinch myself and say; ‘Boy, 
you're in the old rut again. You 
can’t be a good advertising man 
unless you know what the trade 
needs and wants. Sticking around 
inside too long is going to make 
you a back number in a hurry. 
Right now you’re coming to live 
in the past. Get out again and 
catch up.’ 

“And then out I go. Maybe it 
takes a week. Maybe it takes a 
month. But the inside needs and 
requirements are balanced against 
the outside needs and requirements 
and there is a reconciling of inter- 
ests which might otherwise tend 
to clash and there is the oppor- 
tunity to go out in the field 





and bring in something new.” 

Getting back to the meérchant’s 
side of it again. A few years ago 
I became quite well acquainted 
with a successful retail merchant 
who seemed to spend a great deal 
of time attending his local Rotary 
Club. A competing merchant said 
to me one day: “That man is wast- 
ing all his time away from his 
store. It will ruin him sooner or 
later.” 

So I asked the merchant in ques- 
tion how he managed to do so much 
business and how he found the 
time to do his outside work and 
not let his business suffer. “That's 
easy,” he answered. “I’m keeping 
my eyes open all the time and my 
ears open, too. I may be spending 
a couple of hours away from my 
business, but all the time I, tell 
myself that if I keep on the look- 
out, I can find something worth 
while or hear something worth 
while. That may not be a very 
altruistic attitude, but anyway, it’s 
what I do. My business profits be- 
cause in my contact with men in 
other lines. I get suggestions and 
ideas which I can put to work— 
and I do put them to work.” 


E. O. Reed Joins Staff of 


Evers, Watrous Agency 


E. O. Reed has joined the staff of 
Evers, Watrous & Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Charles H. Fuller Company, ad- 
vertising agency, also of Chicago, which 
has been discontinued. 








Biltmore Press Appoints 
T. H. Van Loon 


T. H. Van Loon has been appointed 
head of the sales and service depart- 
ments of the Biltmore Press, a division 
of the Country Club Publishing Com- 
pany, Biltmore, N. C. 





New Advertising Business at 
St. Paul 


Luther P. Weaver, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., has 
started an advertising business of his 
own at that city. 





“The American Girl” Appoints 
‘Pragoff & Parent 


The American Girl, New York, has 
appointed Pragoff & Parent, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston, as its advertis- 
ing representatives in New England. 
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HE greatest present trade- 
mark need is not for standard- 
ization, but for simplification, with 
variety and originality a close 
second and third. Even a casual 
search through the files of the 
trade-mark division of the Patent 
Office demonstrates this truth to 
an astonishing degree. 

You can’t dig very deep into the 
files without concluding that it is 
most necessary to introduce more 
plain, common sanity in the general 
designing of American trade- 
marks. Despite the fact that al- 
most all of the most widely known 
and best advertised marks are ex- 
tremely simple, apparently more 
than half of those registered in the 
Patent Office are heavily burdened 
with flamboyant effects, meaning- 
less ornamentation, clashing color 
combinations, or complex designs 
that detract from the value and 
intention of the marks. 

Several large industries are par- 
ticularly cursed with conglomerate 
trade-marks. Many years ago, 
probably, some cigar manufacturer 
got up a mark merely for the 
purpose of covering the inside of 
the box lids, and put into the de- 
sign everything he could see from 
his office window. Regardless of 
this handicap, the brand evidently 
became popular. The tendency to 
imitate soon established through- 
out the industry the custom of 
using the most elaborate trade- 
mark designs and of concealing the 
selling features of the marks with 
varicolored and meaningless illus- 
trations, to say nothing of unpro- 
nounceable names. 

The olive-oil industry is another 
that suffers a plague of kaleido- 
scopic trade-marks. Nine out of 
ten of the designs in the files, it 
appears, carry a super-abundance of 
features and details. Ornate let- 
tering in gold and silver, pictures 
of olive groves, Greek temples, 
notables and many other subjects 


A Little Sanity, Please, in Trade- 
Mark Designs 


There Are Too Many That Are Unnecessarily Flamboyant 











that are entirely irrelevant are the 
rule. Several other industries, also, 
are handicapped by this sort of 
thing, and none seems to be 
exempt. 

Evidently, therefore, a_ great 
many business concerns design 
their trade-marks with the idea of 
creating ornamental effects for 
their packages, or decorations for 
their goods. But this is opposed 
to the fundamental purpose of a 
trade-mark and conflicts with the 
legal protection of ownership ; for, 
under the law, a trade-mark is con- 
sidered as merely a device or 
emblem used for the purpose of 
identifying and _ indicating the 
origin of goods. 

As many advertisers have dis- 
covered, a trade-mark, as property, 
is possessed only as long as its 
ownership is defended and pro- 
tected. In many instances, the 
public, and not the owner, decides 
what feature of a trade-mark de- 
sign really constitutes that element 
of the design which identifies the 
goods and indicates the origin. 
This important determination of 
the public is not peculiar to the 
United States by any means; it is 
common among all peoples, and i is 
recognized by the courts of all 
governments which afford systems 
of trade-mark registration. 

PLENTY OF CASES 

Cases of the establishment of 
trade-marks by the public are ap- 
parently without end. One that is 
typical occurred several years ago, 
and it will be necessary to intro- 
duce only enough fiction into an 
account of the experience to con- 
ceal the identity of the mark 
involved. Let us say that the 
mark was very similar to an ornate 
design that presented, among sev- 
eral other features, a bright red 
star, under which appeared the 
name of the brand in fancy letter- 
ing. The owner introduced the 
goods bearing his mark with a 
liberal advertising campaign 
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Know New Orleans 
Today 


Today—New Orleans 


their 
the 


and 
in 


people, 
brothers sisters 
Louisiana - Mississippi territory 
who buy in or through New 
Orleans, have nearly $100,000,000 
more crop money to spend than 
they had a year ago. 


Today—More than $15,000,000 is invested 
in just eight new skyscrapers, now 
completed or to be constructed 
soon in New Orleans’ commercial 
district. 


and 


Today—The Item-Tribune has as much if 
not more home-delivered circula- 
tion daily than the combined 
home-delivered circulations of the 
other two New Orleans newspapers. 


Today—The Item-Tribune offers adver- 
tisers the Jargest total daily circu- 
lation at the lowest rates. 


Today—To know New Orleans, and the 
true newspaper situation, get the 
faets and figures as they exist now. 
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an intensive selling plan. There 
was little competition, distribution 
was rapidly secured, and soon the 
product was a fixture in most of 
the markets of the country. 

Although the owner featured the 
name of the goods in his adver- 
tising, he found, after several 
months, that the majority of the 
calls from the public were for the 
“Red Star” brand. Fortunately, no 
manufacturer of similar goods was 
using a red star as a trade-mark, 
and the owner had little trouble in 
modifying his mark so as to con- 
form with the public’s choice. But 
in other cases, similar results have 
brought about litigation and loss. 

Judging from a great many 
cases of the kind, it is safe to 
say that the more complex and 
involved the trade-mark design, 
the greater the difficulty in de- 
fending its ownership. Therefore, 
since the public selects but one of 
the features of a complex jumble 
of a mark, the safest, most logical 
course to pursue is one of the 
utmost simplicity. In every in- 
stance, before a proposed mark is 
selected, it should be studied from 
the viewpoint of the public and 
so arranged and simplified that it 
cannot be generally distorted or 
abbreviated in general trade. The 
examiners of the Patent Office 
frequently consider only that fea- 
ture which is most easily remem- 
bered, in passing on the validity 
of marks. And, in their opinion, 
the ideal mark is one which pre- 
sents but a single feature and is 
so simple in its design that its 
identification of the goods and 
indication of the source are un- 
mistakable. 

Another phase of the subject, 
the importance of which is shown 
by the files of the trade-mark 
division, is the relation of the 
trade-mark to the label. Every 
year, according to a long line of 
decisions, it becomes more appar- 
ent to the Patent Office that there 
is a well-defined trade-mark value 
in the dress of the goods. But, 
evidently, this important fact is 
still unknown to a majority of 
the manufacturers whose labels 
and trade-marks are in the Patent 
Office files. 
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Since every package has a recog- 
nized trade-mark value, the desire 
should be to create as great a 
value as possible by making the 
package as pleasing and attractive 
as possible. But more than half 
of the labels in the files, looked 
over in an hour’s time, were de- 
cidedly unattractive; many of 
them were not only inartistic but 
atrocious, and some were offensive 
te good taste. 

While discussing this phase, one 
of the examiners who has made 
a special study of the public’s ac- 
ceptance of trade-marks, remarked 
that a number of large manufac- 
turers make a practice of sub- 
mitting their proposed marks to 
several recognized authorities be- 
fore using them. This appears to 
be an excellent safeguard, and 
when the same examiner was asked 
to state his opinion of the sanest 
method to pursue in designing a 
mark, he replied: 

“First, a name should be selected. 
The name should be the only 
feature of importance, and if a 
design is used it should emphasize 
or illustrate the name in_ the 
simplest manner possible. In 
every instance, a search should be 
made in the Patent Office to 
establish as far as possible the 
validity of the proposed mark be- 
fore it is used. The relation of 
the trade-mark to the package 
should be carefully studied, and 
all color combinations should be 
submitted to an authority on 
color before they are adopted. 
Contrast of the package scheme 
with the packages of competing 
goods should also be considered. 
From our viewpoint, there are 
just three important factors in de- 
signing a good trade-mark and 
they are, simplicity, attractiveness, 
legality; but, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, the last named is the only 
one that vitally concerns the 
Patent Office.” 





Kansas City Agency Augments 
Sales Staff 


Frank C. Nutter and J. Paul Zem- 
mer have joined the sales staff of the 
J. O. Young Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Nutter had been 
with the Kansas City Star for two 
years. 
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Science, states the Standard Dictionary, 
is ‘‘an exact and systematic statement of 
knowledge concerning some subject.’’ 

This ‘‘knowledge,’’ it is obvious, can 
come only from research. 

The chemist conducts research into 
caus? and effect in matter. The psy- 
chologist conducts research into stimulus 
and response in mind. Cannot the ad- 
vertising writer conduct research into the 
copy and results in advertising? 








“IS THERE A SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING? ” 
Reprinted from an editorial in the first issue of “KEYED COPY” 


The conduct of research in any science 
demands a laboratory. Thus has the 
quest for advertising knowledge been ever 
handicapped. To provide a laboratory 
where advertising knowledge may be col- 
lected, displayed, studied and system- 
atized, is the purpose of ‘‘Keyed Copy.’’ 

Our doors are open for every adver- 
tising writer to come and take part, or 
simply observe. 


Cc. A. RB. 














ANNOUNCING 


A publication to print 


the FACTS of 


successful copy! 


“Consistently successful copy is a 
matter of science, not guesswork” — 
KEYED COPY. 


[tz is only in the study of facts— 
in the comparison of concrete 
circumstances and specific results 
—that advertising can be raised 
from a guessing game to a true 
science ! 

That, briefly, is the purpose of 
the new monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the ADVERTISING 
SERVICE BUREAU. 

“KEYED COPY” is a publication 
that will contain each month: 


1. Reproductions of actual advertise- 
ments that have been successful. 
(Only advertisements whose results 
are proved by some kind of keying 
are us 

2. Concrete figures giving their degree 
of success. . 

3. Statement on influencing circum- 
stances—industrial, commercial, or 
social. eo 

4. Mention of outstanding advertising 
features. 


HIS is the first time in adver- 
tising history, to the best of 
our knowledge, that a _  defi- 
nite attempt has been made to re- 


cord and disseminate the facts of 
successful copy. 


Paul Cherington of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company writes: 

“Your suggestion about issuing a 
monthly publication of advertisements 
with an indication of the results ob- 
tained in the form of inquiries is an 
interesting one, and I wish you great 
success in it.’ 

The George Batten Company writes: 

“In my opinion, analyses, such as you 
are thinking of will represent a long 
step forward in the right direction.” 
N. W. Ayer & Son write: 

“A publication such as described .. . 
would indeed be very helpful and 
would contain informaticn which would 
be of great value to me.’ 

Lord & Thomas writes: 

** “Keyed Copy’ will be quite welcome 
on my desk and no doubt thousands of 
others will feel the same.” 


HIS announcement offers one 
KEYED COPY yearly subscription 
without cost to each agency or adver- 
tiser that requests it. The subscription 
is as priceless in fact as it is in figure. 
Just have your secretary pin this to your 
letterhead. 
Advertising Service Bureau, 1926 B’way, N. Y. 


Please enter my year’s subscription to KEYED 
COPY, without cost. 








MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS : INCORPORATED 


KEYED COPY 


EDITED BY C. A. RHEINSTROM 
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The Central Idea 
In Advertising 


Why many advertisers, by not stressing 
an exclusive point, fail in the true objec- 
' tive of advertising . . . selling at a profit 


O matter on what subject Cato addressed the 
Roman senate he completed every speech with 
the warning, “Carthage Must Be Destroyed.” 


Whether he discussed The League of Nations, 
Income Tax Revisions, Muscle Shoals, or even Fun- 
damentalism, “Carthage Must be destroyed” rang 
inevitably in conclusion. 


In the end, the Romans took arms and leveled 
Carthage to the ground. 
* * * 


In modern advertising, a “Central Idea,” based on 
a product’s exclusive selling feature, is the “Carthage 
Must be Destroyed” of men seasoned in selling to the 
millions. 

No matter what thoughts they may use otherwise 
in “lead” or headline to attract a reading for an “ad,” 
they include, invariably and always, that exclusive 
feature. 

No properly developed advertising campaign is 
without it. No single ad in a campaign omits it. 
Where it’s absent, charge it to perilous inexperience. 


The object of advertising is to sell goods at a profit. 
Every advertisable product has one exclusive “selling 
point” that distinguishes it above its competitors. It 
may seemingly have three or four. But of these, one 
may be outstanding. 
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The strategy of advertising is to find that point. 
Then, to embody it in every ad that’s run; never fail- 
ing to stress it, never failing to subordinate all extrane- 
ous things to it. Keeping it alive through varied repeti- 
tion, but keeping it fresh and of today’s news interest, 
marks the successful advertising agent's art. 

Generalized slogans or “catch-lines” can be applied 
to your competitors’ products as well as yours. But 
the exclusive features of your product apply only to 
yours. 

The profit line between advertising that sells the 
public, and advertising that attracts without convinc- 
ing, that amuses or entertains, or gains the empty 
eulogy of “clever” without selling, is largely charted 
by that principle. 

Talk about any “features” of your product that 
you wish to; illustrate your ads in any way you will. 
But, in your copy, always make your exclusive feature 
stand out. 

Let all things and all roads lead to “Carthage Must 
Be Destroyed” ... and then only will you have ad- 
vertising that effectively breaks down consumer resis- 
tance to your product. 

This is a simple doctrine. But because of its sim- 
plicity, men are led, sometimes, to discount it. Those 
who know advertising support it as a religion. Those 
inexperienced in advertising stand alone to question it. 
Profit and loss columns prove it beyond the theories 
of any man. 

It epitomizes a big factor in the Common Sense of 
Advertising . . . and common sense, we have found, is 
the one proved road to uncommon advertising results. 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK A isin CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue dvert $ g 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
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2 SayO sell more furniture 

Al) in Los Angeles, at less 
cost per ute, the direct route is through The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Sunday Examiner readers, for instance, buy 
$34,901,230 worth of furniture each year, and 
that is $17,653,691 more than the readers of the 
other Sunday paper buy. 

The daily readers of The Los Angeles Examiner 
buy $3,017,290 MORE of furniture annually than 
do the other morning paper’s readers—an excess 
BUYING POWER well worth cultivating inten- 
sively. 

To reach BUYING POWER—and lots of it—use The Los 
Angeles Examiner, $180,633,063 ahead © ie other Sunday 
paper in — of foods, clothes, furniture and furnish- 
ings, fuel and light, and miscellaneous commodities. The 


Examiner’s Merchandising Service Department will help 
you win distribution. ..... 


165,000 daily 380,000 Sunday 






Re 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH __ , fee 


LOS ANGELES ue ff 





JOSEPH CONNELL W. WwW. CHEW WM. H. WILSON 
Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative Western Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 3868 Telephone Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 
San Francisco New York City Chicago 
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Another Industry Takes Its First 
Advertising Steps 


Furniture Warehousemen’s Co-operative Campaign in Chicago Being 
Closely Studied by Other Metropolitan Cities 


ITHIN the last few weeks 

practically all of the repu- 
table furniture warehouses in and 
around Chicago have joined in a 
plan of co-operative advertising. 
It is one of the first times, if not 
the first, that this 
industry has done 


no accurate knowledge of ware- 
houses beyond the obvious facts 
that they stored goods and for- 
warded them from point to point. 

The one obstacle which these 
warehousemen did not appear to 
be able to sur- 
mount was how to 





any experimenting 
to sell itself as a 
group. That is the 
reason that furni- 


COhese are Mine” 


advertise. At their 
conventions they 
discussed advertis- 
ing, talked over 





ture warehousemen 
in other cities are 
watching the Chi- 
cago campaign 
with more than 
casual interest and 
looking on it as a 
sort of laboratory 
test. 

If, when it has 
run its course, the 
Chicago group 
puts an okeh on 
its results, it is 
likely that other 
cities will under- 
take similar co- 
operative advertis- 
ing efforts. More 
than that, there is 
the possibility that 
it may be the mod- 
est beginning of a 
sizable national 
campaign for fur- 
niture warehouses. 
In that respect, the 
Chicago co-oper- 
ative movement 
can claim more 
significance than 
its size at the pres- 
ent time would 
indicate. 
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NEWSPAPERS CARRY MESSAGES 


Our personal possessions are more 
valuable than any others like them, 
because they are ours. They express 
our good judgement, discriminat- 
ing taste, material prosperity. 
They are further endowed with the 
value of sentiment. 


But their very possession often 
seems to tie us to them; 

their care chafes us. Long coveted 
trips are deferred, vacations post- 
poned, different, more comfortable 
living denied us because of them 


—unless we know about House 
hold Goods Storage. 

These cherished possessions of ours 
will be carefully and painstakingly 
prepared for storage in clean, airy 
Household Goods Depositories. 
Then we are once more free and 
foot-loose to go where we will—be 
it a month, a year, or more. 


Store your furniture, rugs, silver and 


personal belongings, with a feeling 
of absolute security. 


The HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE COMPANIES 
of CHICAGO and SUBURBS 














LIKE TIIs 


among themselves 
what other busi- 
nesses had _ suc- 
ceeded in doing 
but for a_ long 
time no one came 
forward with any 
working plan suit- 
ed to their needs. 
Newspaper rates 
made it nearly im- 
possible for any 
individual concern 
to advertise on a 
big enough scale to 
tell its story prop- 
erly. By getting 
together and pro- 
rating the expense 
among about fifty 
warehouses, adver- 
tising has been 
brought within 
their reach. 

As matters 
stand, The House- 
hold Goods Stor- 
age Companies of 
Chicago and Sub- 
urbs are going 
ahead now on a 
year’s program in 
three newspapers 
under the direc- 





_For a long time the owners of fur- 
niture warehouses in Chicago have 
felt that their businesses needed ad- 
vertising. They believed that the 
public at large does not know what 
the furniture warehouse is for or 
what it can do. Finally they dis- 
govered that the average man had 





tion of a ~ommittee headed by 
Morrison Wood of the Lincoln 
Warehouse & Van Company of 
Chicago. Several pieces of copy 
have already appeared. Mr. Wood, 
a former advertising agency execu- 
tive, and his committee have in- 
sisted that the warehousemen in- 
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volved look on their advertising as 
something which must be continued 
two or three years to yield its 
full benefits. 

“There is much for us to say in 
the way of explanation and educa- 
tion about our business that is nec- 
essary,” says Mr. Wood. “Ail 
warehousemen recognize that. In 
fact, it is only through explain- 
ing the several services that we are 
equipped and trained to render, 
that we can look for steadily ex- 
panding business. Only by adver- 
tising what the public can expect 
from the reputable warehouse can 
we discourage competitors with 
little or no equipment and expe- 
rience from entering the field. 

“We have been bothered in the 
past by competition from concerns 
which have not known their costs. 
They have cut prices and taken 
a part of our business away from 
us, since 90 per cent of the busi- 
ness is with women. The cut price 
appeals to them and sometimes 
blinds them to more important 
considerations. It is not uncommon 
for a truckman to represent him- 
self as operating a warehouse 
when in fact he merely rents a 
loft for storage somewhere which 
is neither suited for storing mer- 
chandise of any value nor ade- 
quately protected. People who 
take pride in their household goods 
often believe that they are buying 
safe and proper storage because 
they don’t know what they actually 
receive. 

“In a city like Chicago where 
nearly all the moving from one 
apartment to another comes on 
May 1 and October 1 it is neces- 
sary to explain and in a measure 
justify rates. People take the view 
that three moves are as bad as a 
fire. When they realize the per- 
sonnel and equipment that we must 
maintain to meet these two mov- 
ing peaks they will understand 
that our rates are not inordinately 
high. 

“However, the most important 
work that our advertising will have 
to do is to sell people on our stor- 
age facilities. It is on storage that 
we must make our operating profit, 
and we look to advertising to edu- 
cate people to what we have to 
sell.” 


- Gorrell.* Mr. 
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It is the view of the Chicago 
group that they have started one 
of the most important movement: 
that warehousemen anywhere have 
ever attempted. The cost has been 
split up on a square footage basis, 
where the share of the biggest 
participant in the campaign will 
not run more than a few hundred 
dollars for the first year’s cam- 
paign. Members are capitalizing 
the advertising by using proofs of 
each piece of copy as it appears 
as envelope stuffers, as posters in 
their offices and on their vans, If 
this advertising succeeds in open- 
ing up more business for the house- 
hold goods warehouse, there js 
nothing to prevent it being ex- 
tended in other metropolitan cities 
and finally developing into a na- 
tional campaign. 

The progress of the movement 
in Chicago shows that there is 
much detail to be straightened out 
before a co-operative campaign 
can get by the discussion stage. It 
shows, too, that it is well not to 
crowd matters. Men who do not 
know advertising unconsciously ab- 
sorb more or less misinformation 
concerning it. If there is any one 
thing that they need more than 
anything else it is sound but sim- 
plified advice at the start as to 
what advertising is and what it 
can do. And they need a chance to 
let that advice sink in. Stampeding 
the advertiser often reacts against 
the man who cracks the whip too 
vigorously. 





Marmon Appoints Homer 
McKee and H. H. Brooks 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of Marmon 
motor cars, has appointed Homer Mc- 
Kee vice-president, succeeding E. 
cKee is president of 
the Home McKee Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis advertising agency, which 
position he will continue to hold. | 

H. H. Brooks has been appointed di- 
rector of sales. He had been sales and 
advertising manager of the Marmon 
company. 





“Home Equipment” Appoints 
E. C. Miles 


The Eugene C. Miles organization, 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
has been appointed Eastern_ representa- 
tive of Home Equipment, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Two ways to 


getting new dealers. 


to make more sales. 


In most cases dealers are only doing 
a small proportion of the possible 
business in their communities. 


We can be of especial assistance 
to manufacturers interested in 
helping their present dealer or- 
ganization to make more sales. 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





increase business 


First: Extend your market by 


Second: Help your present dealers 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
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Does It Pay 
to Investigate Credit for 
Small Purchasers? 


Tauser ApveRTISING AGENCY, INc. 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A mailing has just come to the writer's 
attention in which a paint company offers 
prospective customers one or more 
barrels of liquid roofing on a four 
months’ approval basis. 

The writer has observed other seem- 
ingly impossible offers of this character 
from mail-order concerns and has often 
wondered just how they handle their 
credit problem. For example, he knows 
of one concern in Cleveland which broad- 
casts its literature, at the rate of a half 
million to a mailing, to farmers, offering 
a barrel of oil on a free trial and ap- 
proval basis and as an added inducement 
a sweater or automobile robe is given 
with each order and becomes the prop- 
erty of the customer even though he 
decides to return the oil. 

It would seem either that these con- 
cerns have some very accurate method 
ef compiling a reliable mailing list or 
else they have great faith in the inherent 
honesty of the average man. 

It is understood, of course, that pro- 
crastination would prevent a great many 
returns, even from dissatisfied custom- 
ers, but with such customers the credit 
problem would appear to be even more 
serious. 

Perhaps you can satisfy the writer’s 
curiosity with some better explanation. 

TauBER ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 

R. D. Wyty. 


HESE concerns are not tak- 

ing so much of a chance as 
one would imagine. In the first 
place it is likely that they are using 
lists of people who are known to 
be good credit risks. For in- 
stance, persons who bought auto- 
mobiles on credit and paid for 
them, persons who own their 
homes or their farms or who have 
had accounts with retail stores for 
years, are regarded as acceptable 
risks for small amounts without an 
investigation. 

Another thing that favors the 
companies which operate in this way 
is the law of averages. The aver- 
age person is honest. He may at 
times be slow in paying his bills, 
but he will pay them eventually. 
Take a list of several thousand 
persons, even though they are 
selected at random, and it will be 
found that a very small percent- 
age of them will turn out to be a 
bad risk. The percentage will 
vary slightly, but seldom will the 
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loss sustained run more than 2 
per cent, where a large number of 
accounts are being dealt with. 

A few months ago we had the 
opportunity of hearing two mail- 
order men, who have well estab- 
lished businesses, discussing their 
respective credit experiences, 
Both of these concerns extend 
credit to their customers. One of 
the companies had been in the 
habit of investigating credit be- 
fore shipping. This investigation 
had been costing close to 2 per 
cent. But despite this investiga- 
tion the company’s credit losses 
run a little better than 1 per cent. 

The other company made no 
attempt to look up the credit of its 
customers. It shipped every order 


that came in and its credit losses 
were only 2% per cent or less than 
the total credit costs of the other 
concern. On the strength of this 
revelation the first company de- 
cided to drop its credit searching 
work.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


New Accounts for Harry C. 


Michaels 
The Peacock Shoe Shop, New York, 
ladies’ shoes, has placed its_advertising 
account with the Harry C. Michaels 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Newspaper rotogravure advertising and 
magazines will used. 
Amasis, Inc., New York, has also 
laced its advertising account with the 
ichaels agency. Newspapers will be 
used in a campaign on Sardou’s beauty 
treatment. 


U. S. Rubber Sales Increase 
Sales for the first six months of 1925 
for the United States Rubber Company, 
New York, totaled $92,530,127, which 
is 19 per cent ahead of sales for the 
same period last year. The net income 
for this half-year was $5,875,204, an 
increase of $1,452,717 or 33 per cent 
above the corresponding period last 
year. 


C. C. Gray Advanced by B. F. 


Sturtevant Company 
C. C. Gray has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Boston, maker of ven 
tilating fans. He has been with this 
company for several years. 


C. R. Rathburn with Regen- 


steiner Corporation 
Glenn R. Rathburn has been ap 
pointed sales promotion manager 
director of service for The Regen- 
steiner Corporation, Chicago printer. 
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700,000 Nets 
for Human Fish? 


HEN the inquisitive young man, 

who said very little but did most 
of his wondering out loud, asked his 
flapper friend why women wear Hair 
Nets, the answer was, “To catch poor 
fish.” If the answer is correct, even a 
casual reading of the daily papers would 
make it seem hardly necessary to go 
all the way to China for a means to an 
end. 


China produces large quantities of Hair 
Nets and when an American client 
wanted to develop a new source of sup- 
ply they came to the I.T.D.* in New 
York for help. 


The I.T.D.* in China was notified, a 
reliable manufacturer found, and an 
order placed for more than 700,000 
Hair Nets. 


All over the world I.T.D.* merchan- 
dising experts are on-the-spot, ready to 
help you solve your business problems. 


"GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD” 
tells the details and will be sent to 
any executive requesting it on his 
business stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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rowth 


papers in America 


Only fourteen months old, it guaran- 
fees more circulation” than six other 


their last statements. 


4 a 4 


- What caused the rapid growth? The 
' tremendous all-family appeal of the 
Mirror—not just its first-page photo- 


graphs; but the entertaining pictured 
news and features of the inside pages, 
where the advertisements appear. 
_ The Mirror's “eyefull” tabloid page 

popular with the reader; mighty 

pful to the advertiser—whose copy 
s far more likely to be seen and read. 
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Office, 326 West Madison Street, VRiseoe tik, 
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Advertising needs 
less stunt thinking 
and more straight 
thinking. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Advertising Acts as a Life Saver 
for a Failing Industry 


The Production of Common Brick Had Dropped 66 Per Cent in Eight 
Years and Then Advertising Was Called in 


By C. W. Garrison 


be 1900, there were 6,400 manu- 
facturers engaged in the com- 
mon brick field. They produced, 
in, that year, 7,000,000,000 brick. A 
big year in 1909 brought produc- 
tion up to 9.000,000,000 only to 
shrink, in 1917, to about 5,000,000,- 
‘000, with less than 3,000 pro- 
ducers. 

Very evidently, the common 
brick business was sick. Nearly 
half of the producers had been 
fatally affected. Brick was being 
sold at a loss in all too many 
cases. It was a buyers’ market 
with the buyers mostly absent or 
interested elsewhere. 

Since 1918, the story of com- 
mon brick contrasts vividly with 
that of preceding years. In 1923, 
the output of some 1,200 manufac- 
turers was over 7,000,000,000 brick. 
The number of manufacturers de- 
creased but individual production 
has, in many cases, doubled and 
trebled. 

Common brick is one of the 
most ancient building materials. 
Yet, demand for this material was 
decreasing at such an alarming 
rate that it seemed but a few years 
until common brick might disap- 
pear entirely from the building 
material market. It was, very ap- 
parently, a case of an excellent 
product decreasing in use largely 
because of the aggressive promo- 
tion of newer materials and the 
lack of any attempt to defend or 
advance the older one. 

Up to 1918, no concerted effort 
had been made to organize the 
common brick industry or to give 
common brick the standing it 
merited. No attempt had been 
made to acquaint people with rea- 
sons for using it nor had its mar- 
ket been widened by discovering 
and promoting new uses for it. 

Probably the chief reason why 
brick construction has not kept 


pace with the growth of the build- 
ing industry, according to Ralph 
P. Stoddard, secretary-manager of 
the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, was the 
general belief that brick homes 
cost about a third more to build. 
The answer to this has been to 
emphasize the low first cost of a 
common brick home and its low 
maintenance cost. The association 
has also worked out new designs 
of brick wall construction, using 
fewer brick, so that the initial cost 
has been reduced for brick walls 
that are safe, strong and dry. 
That is the story which the asso- 
ciation is telling the general pub- 
lic and builders. 


PROMOTES BRICK FOR EXTERIORS 


For years, common brick was 
used for those walls that usually 
are not seen. It was used for 
foundations, for basement walls 
and for buildings where beauty 
was not considered essential. The 
association’s activities have not 
only increased the use of common 
brick for these purposes, but they 
have sold the idea of using com- 
mon brick for exterior walls where 
beauty is the primary requisite. 
How successfully this idea has de- 
veloped is indicated by the number 
of homes built of common brick 
in the exclusive North Shore dis- 
tricts of Chicago. It is another 
case of finding a new beauty in, 
and new uses for, an old product 
—and then successfully selling 
these new ideas to the home build- 
ing public, building contractors, 
architects and realty operators. 

“Of first importance, of course, 
is the home building public,” says 
Mr. Stoddard. “We assume that 
most everyone wants a brick home. 
Our task is to show that the first 
cost of a brick home is within 
reach of the average family and 
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convince them that common brick 
makes a pleasing exterior. 

“The Ideal Brick Hollow Wall 
idea was developed to so reduce 
cost that we could truthfully say 
that brick costs little more. This 
idea has been consistently adver- 
tised in the general periodicals. 
The beauty of common brick has 
also been a feature of our adver- 
tisements. Thus the phrase 
‘Common Brick for Beauty with 
Economy’ has come to be one of 
our much-used slogans. 

“Recently, the Economy Wall 
was developed for small struc- 
tures such as bungalows, small 
homes, garages, filling stations, 
industrial housing and other light 
construction. This is another fea- 
ture which helps us overcome 
price objections. 

Here is an advertisement which 
shows how the price situation is 
being met. The heading is: “A 
Brick Home at Your Price.” The 
price objections.” 


Your brick home need cost no more 
than the lowest priced type of con- 
struction. New methods of laying brick 
have created walls that use fewer brick 
and are strong, safe and dry. They give 
a range in price that meets every purse. 
All have the same beautiful exteriors 
as the finest brick homes. All have the 
‘ability of burned clay to last for centu- 
ries without painting or repair. Write 
for literature on newest uses of Com: 
mon Brick. At any of the addresses 
listed below you will find men of prac- 
tical experience who will gladly explain 
the several types of brick walls developed 
by this association. They will help you 
secure bids that, again, smash the 
fallacy that brick is expensive. 


“But our problem is only half 
solved when we have aroused the 
interest of the owner,” said Mr. 
Stoddard. “We have yet to sell 
him some brick. As a manufac- 
turer increases his business by in- 
creasing his sales outlets and the 
convenience with which his goods 
may be purchased and put to use, 
so this association is increasing the 
use of brick by developing local 
organizations and securing the ac- 
tive co-operation of builders and 
realty operators. 

“All the promises in the world 
won’t get builders to actually sell 
brick homes unless they really 
want to. They have to become en- 
thused themselves. So, as we de- 
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veloped our new wall designs, we 
have advertised them to builders. 
In these advertisements, we have 
given actual costs to prove that 
brick is not expensive, dwelt on 
the satisfaction of doing a good 
job with brick and continually 
played up the fact that brick 
homes are easy to sell. We urged 
our members to explain our wall 
designs personally to builders so 
they would become enthusiastic 
about brick and help us smash the 
fallacy that brick is only for the 
wealthy. As our general advertis- 
ing gained momentum we told 
builders how this advertising was 


pulling. One advertisement was 
headed: ‘22,000 Prospective Jobs.’ 
It read: 


Twenty-two thousand Prospective 
builders of brick homes registered with 
the Common Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation the first two months this year. 

ousands, since then, have sent dimes 
for the association’s booklets on homes 
of brick. 

Every builder can cash in on the in- 
creasing interest in better brick homes 
that the association’s advertising is 
creating. 

Co-operate with the C. 
members in your locality. 
send you their names. 

Get a copy of “Your Next Home.” 
Select a variety of homes. Order an 
assortment of working drawings and 
specifications. The cost is nominal. 
Show your prospects the excellent ar- 
rangement of rooms, the distinctive. 
features and the many unusual con- 
veniences of these low-cost, substantial 
homes. You can greatly increase your 
business! 

You can sell ’em if you tell ’em of 
the low cost, first and last, of homes 
of Common Brick. 


B. M. A. 
We'll gladly 


“At the present time,” continued 
Mr. Stoddard, “we are intensifying 
our efforts to bring the prospective 
home owner in contact with a 
builder who is familiar with our 
wall designs and who is sincere in 
his belief that a brick home can 
be built economically. With this 
in mind, we are advertising in the 
builders’ publications as follows: 


If you are the kind of builder who 
likes to do good brick work— 

And if you know (as thousands have 
proved) that a brick home costs only 2 
few hundred dollars more than for less 
enduring construction— 

If you say “that’s me” to the fore- 
going, we can and will give you the 
names and addresses of people in your 
locality who are about to build. , 

housands of families about to build 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOOT SPECIALTIES <xd ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES 


UNDER PATENTS OF DR. We. M. SCHOLL 


Aain Office and Factory 211-213 W. Schiller Street 
Chicago, AU. $a. 


Jane 4, 1925. 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your letter of the 
17th transmitting carbon copies of the letter sent 
out by you in connection with the present Scholl 
advertising campaign. 


The careful and thorough manner in 
which your co-operative work has been undertaken 
is especially appreciated. In fact from the be- 
ginning of our plasing advertising with you, at 
the first introduction of Scholl's Zino Pads into 
Arizona, when we were able to secure, with your co- 
operation, exactly 100% distribution in the stores 
in your territory, even so far as the mining towns 
of Globe and Miami, we have been appreciative of 
the work you have done for us. 


Your novel method of sending a 
messenger with a letter to the drug stores and 
shoe stores preceding our salesman's visit by an 
hour's time proved most effective and combined with 
the dealers’ very high respect for your colums 
afforded us the opportunity to get so thorough a 
coverage with absolutely no delay. 


The great number of connect-up ad- 
vertisements you have secured from the dealers cer- 
tainly reflect your energy in our behalf, besides 
evidencing the dealers belief in the effectiveness 
of our and their advertising in your colums. 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Manager 
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brick homes inquire each year of this 
association for the names and addresses 
of reliable masonry contractors. 

We would like to build up a list of 
good masonry contractors who know that 
a brick home can be built for practically 
the same cost as any first class building. 

You don’t obligate yourself by regis- 
tering with us to get these prospects. If 
you don’t agree with our statements 
about the cost of brick homes, drop us 
a line and let us show you. You can 
convince yourself, 

Register with the Coupon 

Some information about you and the 
work you have done will enable us to 
create a favorable impression of you 
with the people who inquire. 

For that reason we ask that you use 
the coupon to register. If you prefer 
to write a letter, please be sure to in- 
clude the data outlined below. 

Here is an opportunity that costs you 
nothing yet may the source of some 
good, profitable business, 

_ Register now, please—either at Na- 
tional Headquarters or at any of the 
district organizations listed below. 


“The coupon is generous enough 
in size to be easily filled in and 
asks for information about years 
in business, percentage of brick 
homes the contractor builds and 
whether he is familiar with the 
various common brick walls de- 
veloped by the association. Space 
is provided to indicate a desire for 
descriptions of these walls. 

“What we really do is to sell 
the home owner on the economy 
of a brick home and tell him we'll 
help him find a reliable builder. 
At the same time, we sell the 
builder on our ideas and bring to- 
gether the owner who wants a 
brick home and a builder who 
likes to build them. Our mem- 
bers get the inquiries, too. The 
transaction is as complete as we 
can possibly make it. 

“Plan books are the backbone of 
our advertising plan. We first 
sold a somewhat elaborate book 
for $1. Though the sales of this 
book were satisfactory, we 
thought we would do better to re- 
duce the price of the book and in- 
crease our distribution. Our plan 
books are now on thin paper, in 
one color, with a self-contained 
cover. They are not fancy. A 
picture of the exterior and a cut 
of the floor plans are shown for 
each home, one home to a page. 
Each plan book sells for 10 cents. 
In our two books, we show 120 
brick homes in picture and plan, 
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enclosing an insert giving approxi- 
mate costs for each home. Nearly 
400,000 copies of these books are 
now in the hands of home owners, 
and for each book someone has 
paid only a dime. Working draw- 
ings are available for each home, 
at $10 to $25. We have even gone 
so far as to prepare a small book 
called ‘Farm Homes of Brick’ to 
sell for 5 cents. This is, of 
course, a direct appeal to those in 
rural sections and has proved very 
successful. As a general rule, sev- 
eral thousand dollars are received 
each month from the sale of books 
and plans. The returns from book 
and plan sales are put right back 
into advertising. 

“As we have found that people 
about to build want all the prac- 
tical information they can get, we 
have included a handbook on brick 
construction in our general adver- 
tising. We suggest that they send 


60 cents for four books. Our 
remittances with inquiries are 
gratifying, indeed, the average 


enclosure being close to 35 cents. 
“The local tie-up with the na- 
tional advertising is in the form 
of a newspaper service to mem- 
bers. Sheets showing proofs of 
suitable advertisements for vari- 
ous space sizes are mailed at regu- 
lar intervals. We supply mats or 
electrotypes for the entire service, 
both so mortised that the local 
members or groups may attach 
their own name and address and 
other local information. 
“Colleges use the C. B. M. A. 
publications textbooks for classes 
in architecture, ceramics and brick- 
laying. : 
“As the use of brick has in- 


creased, it was only natural that 


there might be a shortage of brick- 
layers. This was anticipated. Ap- 
prentice schools have been in 
operation for some years, under 
the direction of local unions, using 
booklets supplied by the C. 
M. A 


“One of the new uses for com- 
mon brick is in silo construction. 
The 10 cent book prepared on this 
subject by the C. B. M. A. is 4 
complete treatise on the merits of 
brick silos and shows every detail 
of how to build them.” 
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A Family Newspaper— 
The Boston Globe 


The average advertiser is apt to discount a claim 
that a paper reaches all members of the family, 
because the statement is so easy to make and the 
attribute so desirable. 

No attempt has ever been made, however, to 
discount the fact that the BOSTON GLOBE is a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

For more than 40 years the Globe has been 
edited to appeal to the entire family. It was the 
first paper in the United States to publish a daily 
Household page, and the first in Boston to cover 
competitive sports. 

Through the farsightedness and comprehensive- 
ness of its editorial policy the Globe thus captured, 
almost unchallenged, a generation of boys and 
young men together with the housewives in the 
home. 

While it prints many varied and attractive 
features, the Globe’s home appeal is based largely 
on its news. With one or more resident corre- 
spondents in most of the 150 cities and towns in 
Boston’s 30-mile trading radius, the Globe is the 
only Boston paper to print daily the home news 
items of these places, and consequently retains a 
suburban following unapproached by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


Reach the Family through The 


BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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Circulation Chart Showing the Growth and Lead of The Farm Journal 
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Still the Leader 


Founded in 1877, The Farm Journal 
started immediately upon its rapid rise 
to foremost position in the farm paper 
field. 


Back in 1890 it established a definite 
lead over @ll other farm papers 
which it has maintained by a wide 
margin ever since. 















Moreover, this leadership has con- 
tinued through uniform growth—and 
not through spasmodic expedients. 


You'll find no verticals or horizontals 
in The Farm Journal’s circulation curve 
—but a seasoned circulation with a 
sustained rate of increase that makes 
The Farm Journal the most certain ad- 
vertising value in its field. 






field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 


journal 
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A Public Utility Explains Itself to 
Canada 


Newspaper Campaign of Northern Electric Company Limited Focuses 
Attention of Canadians on Company’s Contribution to Canada’s 
Advantages 


By F. W. Johnson 


Advertising Manager, 


DVERTISING in Canada is 

at the present time undergo- 
ing an interesting development, 
and the Northern Electric Com- 
pany is taking part in that develop- 
ment. The campaign of advertising 
now being run by our com- 
pany in a list of Canadian news- 
papers marks the inauguration of 
a policy we have adopted of in- 
forming Canadians of the impor- 
tant part the electrical industry 
plays in the national life. This 
campaign is part of what appears 
to be a general movement in Can- 
ada, brought about by a recogni- 
tion of the need of selling Canada 
to Canadians. 

Why this need has arisen is 
difficult to explain in a sentence. 
The reasons, I think, are partly 
political and partly economic. As 
regards the political side of it, 
there has been observable a sharp 
conflict of opinion between, certain 
sections of the country over the 
question of the protective tariff. 
These various sections have been 
absorbed in working out their own 
problems, until there is a lurking 
danger that their own immediate 
interests will cloud over the vision 
of aims and ideals which go to- 
ward the upbuilding of the 
Dominion as a whole. 

I need not pursue this point, but 
anyone can readily see that there 
must be unity of vision and of 
sentiment if we are to achieve the 
all-round industrial development 
of which we are capable, and that, 
therefore, it is a national duty to 
educate the Canadian public as to 
what our great industrial corpora- 
tions are accomplishing. 

As regards the economic side of 
the question, Canadian achieve- 


ments and Canadian products have 
been 


discounted by the vast 


Northern Electric Company, Montreal 


amount of advertising of Ameri- 
can concerns and products that 
come across the border in periodi- 
cals from the United States. 
American goods have been sold 
here in ever-increasing quantities, 
while modest yet equally capable 
Canadian firms have often seen 
their products relegated to a sec- 
ond place by Canadian buyers. 

This goes farther than the mere 
problem of selling Canadian 
goods. It has resulted in our 
young men being attracted to 
American enterprises, and going 
to the United States to seek posi- 
tions rather than staying in their 
native country, where opportuni- 
ties are abundant for those who 
have the vision to recognize them. 

These considerations have all 
had a part in a new development 
of institutional advertising not 
only on the part of our larger 
manufacturing concerns but on the 
part also of our great public 
utilities. 

A CASE IN POINT 


Take our own company. We 
have a very large plant here in 
Montreal and twelve branches in 
other cities covering Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. We 
employ thousands of men and 
women. But because of the tech- 
nical nature of our products the 
public generally has little or no 
idea of what we are accomplish- 
ing in the upbuilding of Canadian 
industry. 

The Northern Electric Company 
has attained a commanding posi- 
tion in the industrial world with- 
out any realization on the part of 
the public that in this organiza- 
tion Canada has produced one of 
the foremost institutions of its 
kind. We therefore inaugurated a 
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carefully worked out campaign of 
newspaper advertising to inform 
the people of the Dominion of our 
activities. This advertising has 
already occasioned widespread 
comment on the manifold activi- 
ties and intimate relationships of 
a company which formerly was 
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THE INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT 


TRACTED WIDESPREAD ATTENTION 


only casually known, although its 
name appeared on the telephone 
instruments in general use through- 
out Canada. 

The people of Canada are now 
learning through this advertising 
that our company is a manufac- 
turer on a gigantic scale of tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus, 
wires and cables, fire alarm and 
police signal apparatus and radio 
broadcasting and receiving sets. 
It is not generally known that 
Canada has a telephone develop- 
ment representing a phone for 
every nine of its inhabitants, or 
that there are upwards of 2,500,000 
miles of telephone wire stretched 
out over the Dominion, all of 
which points to our big share 
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in Canada’s national development, 

Canada is the second largest 
producer of hydro-electric energy 
in the world, and its potentiality 
in this direction is greater than 
that of any other nation. The 
intimate relation, therefore, be- 
tween the Northern Electric Com. 

pany and the economic future 

of Canada is obvious—when it 
is once pointed out. As a great 
employer of Canadian labor, 

skilled and unskilled, and as a 

buyer and exclusive user of 

Canadian products, the benefit 

of this company to the Domin- 
ion is very considerable. 
few years ago it would 
have been thought a waste of 
money, or at any rate an expen- 
sive luxury to tell all this, in 
an advertising campaign, to the 
public. Today, such is the trend 
of public thought and opinion, 
’ the company has adopted this 
kind of institutional advertising 
as a business policy, and regards 
money spent for this purpose as 
a legitimate expenditure in busi- 
ness promotion and in helping 
to foster national pride in 
Canadian achievement. 

One of Canada’s greatest 
statesmen recently visited our 
broadcasting studio, Station 
CHYC. I took advantage of 
the opportunity to show him a 
little of our plant. To my as- 
tonishment he asked me what 
line of goods we manufactured. 
That was certainly a blow to 
my pride. It was also an elo- 
quent comment on the need of 
such a campaign of educational ad- 
vertising as we are running. 

The primary object of what I 
may call our “prestige advertising” 
is to increase public knowledge of 
and confidence in our products. 
We do not expect too much of this 
advertising as a means of increas- 
ing our business immediately, but 
we do believe we are advertising 
along lines that will inspire confi- 
dence in our company and mean 
much for its future. 

While interpreting our activities 
in our own line of industry to the 
public, we want at the same time 
to educate our own employees in 
the nature of our business and to 
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That good old Chaucerian word “WOW” may 
express various emotions and nuances of feeling, 
depending on who emits the wow and the par- 
ticular inflection used in emitting it. 


But when a reader of Physical Culture steps 
under a shower bath and says “wow” he is regis- 
tering complete satisfaction with the world and 
himself. 


The physical culturist uses his shower as a daily 
tonic as well as a cleansing agent. That’s why 
Physical Culture is such a “wow” of an adver- 
tising medium for Speakman Showers which 
are regularly advertised in its columns. 


Health breeds success and success breeds sales. 
To healthy and successful people you can sell 
more of almost anything except medicine. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 
One of 
a Series 


New York 
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stimulate higher ideals for service 

to our customers. 

In this direction we have already 
had evidence that our policy has 
been a distinct success. It has 
been a pleasant surprise to find our 
own employees writing to our ex- 
ecutives to express congratulations 
on the character of our publicity. 
They say they are realizing for 
the first time the bigness of the 
company they are working for. 
When this advertising was 
launched we had given no special 
thought to its influence on our 
own employees, so it was a pleas- 
ant surprise to find that we were 
interesting our own _ people 
through our advertisements. Man- 
agers of our branch houses have 
written in expressing appreciation, 
and when a branch is in an ap- 
plauding mood, good results are 
bound to follow. It serves as a 
tonic to them and their salesmen 
to go out to their trade with pride 
in the thought that they are part 
of the company responsible for this 
form of advertising. We consider 
contact with the public through 
advertising as a salesman con- 
siders contact with his customers. 
I feel that we are a stronger and 
better company as a result of this 
advertising and that we could have 
done nothing more fruitful to- 
ward improving the already high 
order of our service. 

The first nine advertisements of 
the series have been reprinted in 
portfolio form for distribution 
among our employees and their 
customers, under the title “North- 
ern Electric City.” The first ad- 
vertisement is keyed to - that 
thought—that the Northern Elec- 
tric Company is a city with a 
population of 15,000, if all the fac- 
tories and warehouses throughout 
Canada could be gathered together 
in one location. The advertisement 
expands that idea—national service. 
Others succeeding are on telephone 
service, construction service, wire 
and cable service, telephone appa- 
ratus service, distribution service, 
fire alarm service and communica- 
tion service—each one worked 
out in terms of what this service 
means to the average man in the 
street. 
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Does Anyone Claim “Good 
Homes for the Feet”? 


Tue Korry-Krome SuHor Company 
Corry, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Would you be kind enough to in. 
form the writer if anyone has ever 
registered the slogan “Good Homes for 
the Feet’? 

If not on record, please record as 
used by the Korry-Krome Shoe Com. 
pany. 

Korry-Krome SHoe Company, 
J. Diston, 
Sales Manager. 


G. S. Dyer Joins Lyddon & 
Hanford Agency 


George S. Dyer has joined the Lyd- 
don & Hanford Company, New York 
advertising agency, and will be in 
charge of plans and copy. He was 
recently associated with Yost, Gratiot 
& Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency. Previous to that he was secre- 
tary of the advertising business of 
Henry Decker, Ltd., New York. 


O. L. Hicks with Twin Falls 
“News” 


Orville L. Hicks, has purchased an 
interest in the Twin Falls, Idaho, News 
and has been made advertising manager. 
He was formerly with the advertising 
staff of the Davenport, Iowa, Democrat- 
Leader. 


R. J. Holihan with Campbell- 
Ewald 


Royer J. Holihan has been added to 
the staff of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. He 
was formerly’ assistant advertising 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. 











New Advertising Company 


Formed at Dayton 
The Mercantile Advertising Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Day- 
ton, Ohio, by Henry Sherwood, 
F. C. Addleman, Lawrence Dombaugh, 
R. D. Olcott and S. D. Kelley. 





Continental Advertising Bureau 


Reorganized 
The Continental Advertising Bureau, 
Chicago, has been reorganized and will 
be known as Evans Associates, Inc. 
There has been no change in the 
management. 





Lawn Mower Account for 
Capitol Agency 
The Ideal Lawn Mower Company, 
Lansing, Mich., has appointed the Cap- 
itol Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Increased use of the bus and modernization of rail 
facilities have re-vitalized an industry, one-tenth 
of which was in the hands of receivers seven years 
ago. Today, but a comparatively few miles of track 
are in receivership. Capital involved in this re- 
ceivership is $117,000,000 Iess than a year ago. 


In co-ordinating the bus with improved rail facili- 
ties, traction companies have made unprecedented 
use of advertising and other 
NATIONAL | merchandising aids which are 





A - : s 
p For You rs stimulating greater use of their 
v ee s$| service and are opening up new 
~ Seatea : territory day by day. 

1 NI AA 1} Growth of the passenger-part- 
1 Convention Al! nership plan of financing is put- 
4 Hetel Chalfonte z ting riders in the position of 
R yee | o| the operators. A changed pub- 
s, “~~ N} lic viewpoint is manifest every- 
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These are the basic reasons behind the ability of 
traction companies to spend $342,000,000 this year 
for cars, buses and equipment. ; 
The purchasing power of this localized transporta- 
tion is enumerated in the subscription rolls of 


Electric Railway Journal 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
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. . . . the nine key markets 
We We a th ee 


ACH market steadily prosperous. Each market 
a jobbing center. Each the vent through which 
to tap the wealth of its own trade territory. 


In these nine progressive, flourishing Texas Cities 
nearly a million consumers live. Combined these 
cities represent a metropolitan market exceeded in 
size by only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Around them lies the greater market of Texas—com- 
pact and convenient. In this area (comprising less 
than half the square miles area of the state) ninety per 
cent of all Texas lives, prospers and buys. 
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Topsy had the right idea! 


You remember ....... Topsy just grew. 


She exercised only a reasonable amount of effort and 
caution—the natural course of human events did the 


rest. 


o . 7 . . 


Don’t belittle that last part of it......the natural 
course of human events. Think of Texas in terms of 
today, if you want to. It is the fifth state of the 
Union—the leader in agriculture—rich with oil—trich 
with lumber—rich with cattle—rich with good, sound 
substantial people. But don’t forget that last part 
.....+. the course of human events. 


Texas, great as she is, is still in the making. The 
most astounding development ever seen in any state 
is now going on in this great empire. Its population 
is increasing with a tremendous influx of producers. 
Its great expanse of untilled acres are sprouting pros- 
perous farms. Its larger cities are becoming great 
centers. Its smaller towns are developing into pros- 
perous, thriving metropolitan centers. Everywhere, 
on every hand, is development and growth. 


It is the brightest spot in a competition ridden nation 
for the product that values the accrued profits to 
come from being firmly established in such a great 
expanding territory. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give 
you complete data on its territory. Write today. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert. °S2UNG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 












































“Prices Slightly Higher Beyond the 
Rockies” 


Ady ertising Carrying a Line Similar to This Is Not Welcomed Whole- 
Heartedly On the Coast 


By H. A. Haring 


’VE wished a lot of 
remarked a veteran Western 
bank president, “I could lay down 
one little rule for everyone who 
advertises.” His reference was to 
national advertisers, and he con- 


tinued, “And the rule would be 
like this: ‘Don’t offend the 
West.’” 

In illustrating what he had 


further to say he cited this ex- 
ample: 

“No New York bank ever sends 
a New Yorker out to this coun- 
try to run anything, but every 
month some New York bank of- 
fers a vice-presidency to promis- 
ing bankers from Texas or Ore- 
gon. The reason, to my mind, is 
simple. Westerners, drawn to 
New York, know how to handle 
Western business. They don't 
offend the West; but the East- 
erner sooner or later will miss a 
step because he doesn’t get the 
Western point of view. 

“It’s that way with a lot of 
their advertisements. They mean 
all right, but they have but the 
one viewpoint. Just because a cus- 
tomer of this bank happened to 
be born abroad gives me no 
license to storm ‘Foreigner’ at him 
every time he comes to my desk. 
But that’s what advertisements 
like this one are doing!” 

The page to which he referred 
carried the wording: “Price, East 
of the Rockies $4.00; West of the 
Rockies $4.50.” He mentioned 
other copy with such familiar ex- 
pressions as “Pacific Coast prices 
slightly higher,” and “More West 
of Denver,” etc. 

“The man who writes 
stuff,” he went on, “does 


such 
not 


know the United States—probably 
never spent seven days straight 
together anywhere this side the 
Alleghanies. If he had, he’d know 
what a sore spot freight rates 
are with our 


people and he 


times,” 





wouldn’t rile up the people 4 
trying to interest in his goods b 
reminding them that freights Pd 
high.” 

A Des Moines distributor of 
automobiles and automotive sup- 
plies whose salesmen cover six 
States related the following: 

“For several years we could 
not make . spark plugs go. 
The people thought they were 
high priced, and the trade did 
too. They were, of course, the 
same price as other makes but the 
manufacturer blackened his own 
eye. He advertised higher prices 
West of the Rockies, thus making 
people think his plugs were up in 
price.” 


A JOBBER’S SENTIMENTS 


A hardware jobber of Fort 
Collins, Colo. (a point that en- 
joys the same freight rates from 
the East that Denver gets), voiced 
a similar sentiment in saying: 

“The ups and downs of freight 
rates have repeatedly made us 
rich and broken our backs. From 
Denver to the Coast, freight 
means more than discount. Our 
cities have fought over back- 
hauls, long-versus-short rates and 
the inter-mountain differentials. 
We helped pay for the Canal but 
the benefits went to the fellows 
on the Seaboard or the Coast— 
we in the Rockies do business 
under heavier differentials than 
before. 

“Here in the West we expect 
high freights. After all the fuss 
and feathers, freight’s part of the 
cost of things. We all know it 
and the consumer knows it but 
it makes us mad to be slapped 
with a reminder. 

“You hear men boast about not 
paying any taxes. They fool them- 
selves by thinking the only tax 
is the one they pay to the city 
treasurer. They don’t stop to re- 
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member the taxes in their house 
rent, and their ice and _ their hats. 
Same thing goes with the freight 
—it’s in the price, all right, only 
they don’t know it.” 

It is not the purpose here to 
discuss the necessary reasons for 
high freights both for what is 
bought and for what is produced. 
The identical phenomenon occurs 
with all distant sections. The 
East, too, pays its toll of high 
transportation costs for lumber, 
for copper, for oil, for imports 
via Pacific ports, for Alaska and 
Columbia River salmon, for West- 
ern fruits and melons, grapes and 
raisins and apples, for wool, for 
endless other products. 

With the West, however, high 
freights have ever been a sore 
spot. For the pair of shoes bought 
at retail, the freight is but a few 
cents; for dry goods but frac- 
tional parts of a cent per yard; 
for groceries and fresh meats the 
freight can not possibly be of 
great moment, as is evident in the 
fact that retail prices range per- 
ceptibly lower than at Eastern 
cities comparing like cities and 
like types of retail outlets. 

Everywhere, too, farm prod- 
ucts sell on the basis of Chicago 
or New York trading quotations, 
with deduction to correspond with 
carrying charges to the control- 
ling market. Cotton and peanuts 
in the South, potatoes in Mich- 
igan or Maine, onions in Texas 
or Ohio, cheese from New York 
State or Wisconsin alike compete 
on the market, the measure of 
their differentials being the spread 
in respective freights. 

As a matter of fact, much of 
the differentials in freight has 
disappeared so far as concerns 
the ordinary individual. The 
wide variety of manufactured 
goods now made in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, from the Twin Cities 
to St. Louis, has tremendously 
altered prices for all the coun- 
try beyond. Individuals may not 
‘recognize the change, owing to 


tthe general rise of all prices as 
expressed in money terms. The 
change has, none the less, come. 
New England makers of shoes 
or cotton cloth, as one illustration, 
have had to adjust their prices so 
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that factory price plus freight 
from Boston to destination is ap- 
proximately equivalent to factory 
price plus freight from St. Louis 
Identically the same has occurred 
with Chicago packing-house prod- 
ucts. The total price must meet 
that of the South, St. Paul or 
the Dallas local plant. Steel pipe 
and similar merchandise from 
Pittsburgh competes with that 
produced at Pueblo or Salt Lake; 
furniture from Grand Rapids 
with that from Nashville; wagons 
from South Bend with those from 
Memphis and Shreveport. 

But none will deny that the 
West and Southwest believe they 
have a distinct grievance. What- 
ever the explanation, the belief 
is unmistakable: the West be- 
lieves it pays too much for trans- 
portation of goods. 

Of this belief the advertiser 
should take notice. Inasmuch as 
it exists, copy follows faulty 
psychology when it reminds the 
reader of an unpleasant matter. 
“Don’t offend the West,” was the 
thought of the banker. He might 
well have said “Don’t offend” and 
have stopped with that. The rea- 
sons are too patent to require 
proof. 


THIS POINTS A MORAL 


Fully twenty years ago a party 
on a mine inspection trip reached 
the hamlet of Montezuma, high 
in the Rockies of Colorado, six- 
teen or eighteen miles by horse 
from the narrow-gauge tracks at 
Breckenridge. Stopping at an eat- 
ing place, one of them ordered 
Shredded Wheat and milk. So 
quickly that the waiter could not 
reply, two others duplicated the 
order. 

“No Shredded Wheat and no 
milk!” snapped the man_ behind 
the counter. To their protests he 
turned deaf ear, but one who was 
to guide them did make explana- 
tion: 

“Everything in this camp comes 
in by pack over the trail. Shred- 
ded Wheat’s too bulky to bring 
—it would cost too much. We 
have only condensed milk because 
cows can’t live at this altitude.” 

“What’s the meaning, then,” 
asked one of the visitors, “of two 
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of The Ladies Home Journal 
for the first six months of 
1925 was in excess of 


320,00 





--the largest of any woman’s 
magazine and with the excep- 
tion of The Saturday Evening 
Post, the largest among 
all magazines. 


In October 1923, when The Ladies’ Home 
Journal price was reduced to ten cents 
a copy, we announced that, “It has for 
years been the aim of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, as it has been the achievement of 
The Saturday Evening Post, to provide the 
homes of America with the best magazine 
in its class at the lowest price.” 


The Femmes.» circulation of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is the response of American 
women to that aim---the final evidence 
of their a iation of maximum qual- 
ity at the lowest price. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Shredded Wheat posters on the 

wall. The only other poster is one 

for Denver ice cream. Do you 
serve that?” 

“Never had it—how’d we get it 
over the trail? Those pictures 
make the boys want Shredded 
Wheat and ice cream. When they 
go down to Denver they stuff 
themselves. Up here, we can serve 
ham and eggs at Denver prices 
but when the price gets too high 
the boys won’t pay it. If we tax 
them too much for eats, they’d 
shoot us up.” 

Herein lies a much overlooked 
truth for merchandising, as also 
for advertising. Few persons 
know real values, or as a Chicago 
merchant put it, “hardly one in 
the city knows prices anywhere 
else.” 

Prices for an article tend to a 
level for each community. The 
housewife will know strawberry 
prices to a penny as between the 
various dealers of her city. She 
lacks absolutely any knowledge of 
the price in the next city. She 
does not, therefore, know whether 
transportation favors or punishes 
her; even should she know price 
levels it is probable she would 
lay the difference to some other 
cause. 

“To me,” confessed a Seattle 
merchant, “freight is like those 
stamp taxes we had in the Mc- 
Kinley administration. The two 
cents for every bank check didn’t 
amount to anything, and we would 
have written a check for the 

‘ year’s cost without hesitating a 
minute, but every time I signed, 
that red two-cent documentary 
flamed before me. I had no busi- 

oy to get mad over it, but I 
fi 1d. 

“IT hold it against other busi- 
nesses if they don’t understand 
their market. Every time I see one 
of those higher-prices-West-of- 
Denver advertisements I want to 
throw the goods out of the place. 
We'll pay the freight. We expect 
to pay it, and we'll add it to the 
price which is expected by our 
customers, but why their adver- 
tisements pick on the West is 
more than I can understand.” 

At the present time, copy that 
mentions price beyond the Rock- 
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ies is rather limited to commod- 
ities which publish the price, 
whether list or retail. More 
a it applies to manufac- 
turers who quote a_ delivered 
aie. The price beyond the Rock- 
ies is an effort to name a flat 
price for the country a thousand 
miles each side of the Mississippi, 
with adjustment of greater 
freight costs for those outside the 
circle. 

One manufacturer who former- 
ly used such copy but who has 
quit gives the explanation: 

“Tt was a big piece of idiocy. 
Not 5 per cent of our volume 
went further than Colorado-rate 
points. I doubt if half of 5 per 
cent did. We quit all that fool- 
ishness. It’s a thousand times 
cheaper for us to pay the differ- 
ence in charges and take the sting 
out of our copy. 

“T know we alienated more 
business in two years than the 
freight’ll cost us in the next ten.” 





New Evening Newspaper for 
‘Tampa 

John C. Martin will start publication 
of the Evening Globe at Tampa, Fla. 
It will be a tabloid newspaper and the 
first issue will appear about October 15. 
Mr. Martin, who will be publisher and 
business manager, also is owner of the 
John C. Martin Company, outdoor ad- 
vertising. He was at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Tampa Tribune. 





O. S. Annable with ‘The 


Christian Science Monitor” 

Oliver S. Annable has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York office of 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
Recently he was New York district sales 
manager of the Fowler Shirt Company. 
Before that he had been sales promotion 
manager of the American Eveready Com- 
pany and of the Hammond Typewriter 
Company, both of New York. 


“Silk and Dress Goods Buyer” 


to Change Name 
Silk and Dress Goods Buyer, New 
York, will be changed to Dress Fabrics 
uyer, effective with the October issue. 
The name has been altered to clarify the 
scope of the magazine. 








Doremus Advances Louis W. 


Munro 
_ Louis W. Munro, who has been act- 
ing manager of the Boston office of 
Doremus & Company, advertising agency, 
has been appointed manager. 











Shooting at the Industrial Sale 
from Many Angles 


How One Manufacturer Backs Up the Jobber’s Salesman with Direct 
Mail to Supplement Business-Paper Advertising 


|) SUALLY the sales problem 
of the manufacturer selling 
through jobbers splits itself up 
into at least two major phases or 
divisions. The jobber’s salesman 
must be induced to make a place 
in his crowded sales talk for his 
particular product. In addition, 
the manufacturer must put the 
user in such a receptive frame of 
mind that he will be interested in 
the product, be ready to discuss 
it even if the salesman does little 
more than allude to it hurriedly in 
his sales talk. 

It all simmers down to the 
manufacturer’s willingness and his 
ability to provide common ground 
on which the jobber’s salesman 
and the prospective buyer can get 
together. His big job is to make 
that common ground so alluring 
that the salesman and the buyer 
will want to park there. 


HOW SKINNER ACCOMPLISHES THIS 


The M. B. Skinner Company of 
Chicago, selling to the power- 
plant trade, has been shooting at 
this market from several angles 
for a number of years. Its ex- 
perience during this time induces 
the belief that it is only by ap- 
proaching the sale from a variety 
of directions that the jobber’s 
man can close the amount of busi- 
ness he ought to get from his ter- 
ritory. A long experience proves, 
too, that when the jobber’s sales- 
man knows that he can get results 
from pushing a certain item or 
group of items, his support of the 
line becomes almost automatic. 

The background for Skinner 
products, which are valve reseat- 
ing tools, steam specialties and 
pipe repair accessories such as 
clamps and saddles, has been built 
up by advertising in business 
papers reaching power-plant engi- 
neers and by catalogues. It is not 
difficult to obtain space in jobbers’ 
catalogues, but it is next to im- 
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possible to tell an effective sales 
story in these. The amount of 
space available is not large and 
each jobbing catalogue necessarily 
covers a veritable horde of items. 

Even the smaller catalogues 
which the company publishes can- 
not do much real selling. These 
are largely reference books which 
put their main emphasis on speci- 
fication tables and other unvar- 
nished working data—used to the 
engineer, it is true, but scarcely 
calculated to arouse anything like 
enthusiasm in him. “It is difficult 
to get a vital story to the buyer 
in catalogues,” says K. G. Merrill, 
vice-president of the M. B. Skin- 
ner Company. “We believe in 
keeping our products before the 
power plant engineers in the busi- 
ness press. That does part of the 
job, but it can’t do it all. 

“Plainly our method must be to 
supplement the catalogues and our 
business-paper advertising with 
well directed volleys from other 
angles. There are more than 600 
jobbers in our field with nearly 
6,000 salesmen. We stock the job- 
ber without much difficulty. But 
how can we get the 6,000 salesmen 
to keep those stocks turning over? 

“A few years ago we convinced 
ourselves that there were two 
practicable means of _ bringing 
about rapid turnover of jobber 
stocks of our products. One of 
these was through a house-organ 
directed to the jobber’s salesman 
and through a plan of making reg- 
ular talks before jobber’s salesmen 
to enlist more than casual support 
from them. The other line of fire 
that seemed to hit the target was 
direct-mail to the power-plant 
engineer. 

“Our house-organ, ‘The Skin- 
ner Re-seller,’ while not preten- 
tious in appearance, represents a 
big, continuous effort on our part 
to give the salesman a paper that 
will make him think of Skinner 
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AGAIN A LEADER! 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald published 
1,549,534 lines of National Advertising 
during the first eight months of 1925. 


293,622 LINES MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


228,368 lines more than during same period 
of 1924, a gain greater than that of all 
other Los Angeles newspapers combined! 


Advertisers can cover all Los Angeles 
by using The Evening Herald alone! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Cé., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 


H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Building, 
New York Francisce 
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products and their place in his 
work as profitable specialties. 
Sometimes we count on doing that 
by humor, sometimes by recount- 
ing events and selling experiences 
that are of obvious help to the 
salesman.” 

Mr. Merrill tells of seeing a 
salesman recently who had lost an 
order for a half carload of pipe. 
The order looked big, and he was 
in a frenzy over his failure to 
land it. His sales manager lis- 
tened without interrupting him for 
a few minutes and then said, 
“Why didn’t you make a specialty 
sale when you lost that order— 
sell them some Skinner clamps? 
A $300 assortment would have 
carried more profit than the pipe 
order you’re raving about. When 
you lose an order for staple stuff, 
sell specialties.” 

The house-organ is used to get 
salesmen thinking along that line. 
It keeps shooting at the salesman 
to induce him to carry a few 
samples of the company’s prod- 
ucts, pointing out that there is a 
big over-supply of conversation 
and a seemingly permanent short- 
age of real information which is 
easily met by demonstrating the 
product. 

So much for the jobber’s sales- 
man. What of the prospective 
buyer, the engineer in the ice or 
refrigeration plant, in the hotel or 
office building or in some isolated 
pumping station? The Skinner 
company counts heavily on mail- 
ing pieces to the prospect to 
conquer much of his sales resis- 
tance in order that the salesman 
may come to him and sell him 
without needless waste of time. 

“For years our direct-mail work 
has been vital as a supplement to 
the work of our publication ad- 
vertising and catalogues,” says 
Mr. Merrill. “It is our biggest 
chance to be interesting. The 
mailing piece must carry some- 
thing to the power-plant engineer 
that will reach out for his atten- 
tion and grip it. For that reason 
we feel that a sharp change of 
pace is necessary to give our 
direct-mail advertising real selling 
power and to keep it from being 
taken too much for granted. 
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“We sent out nothing but small 
illustrated folders for a _ time. 
Then we jumped to large bulletins 
and broadsides. Now we are back 
with the folder again, a bigger 
one than before and done in roto- 
gravure. It is the first time, to 
my knowledge, that rotogravure 
has been used to our trade, so I 
think it is safe to count on it for 
unusual interest. In these folders 
we show close-up views of actual 
workmen using our _ products. 
Nothing is staged. An engineer 
seeing these illustrations will in- 
stantly recognize a certain kin- 
ship between himself and the man 
we have pictured on the job. That 
keeps the folder out of the waste 
basket. The copy is condensed. 
One of the things that we have 
learned in our years of direct- 
mail advertising is that the illus- 
tration is the thing that compels 
attention and leads to _ results. 
The copy can be short and still 
do its work.” 

In these rotogravure pieces the 
Skinner company has frankly bor- 
rowed from other advertisers. 
For example, the mailing folder 
going out now to 100,000 power- 
plant engineers depends for its 
effectiveness on an unusually large 
illustration with only a_ small 
panel reserved for copy. Because 
only a few advertisers have gone 
in for this style of advertising, it 
is not yet tarnished; and in the 
case of the company with technical 
products it is possible to show the 
‘hows’ and ‘wheres’ of the prod- 
uct’s uses more effectively than by 
long word descriptions. 

It is possible for a manufac- 
turer to keep his market interested 
in his products by the use of ad- 
vertising that does not stay in a 
rut, the Skinner company has 
found. Usually a postcard is en- 
closed with advertising that is sent 
to the purchaser for his use in 
requesting one of the company’s 
catalogues. Once he has a cata- 
logue in his hands and once the 
jobber’s salesman has been taught 
to look on Skinner products as 
specialties which carry longer 
profits than staples, then the com~ 
pany’s sales begin to approach 
their true potential. 
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each fills a need only 
thusfilled 7 © 


AST Texas and Oklahoma hove their own 
various farming interests, peculiar to them 
alone. Seventy per cent of the contents of our 
Texas Edition solely concerns these two states. 
Profitable farming in the region of the great Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the territory tributary to it, 
an area as separate from others as only 
its farmers can realize . . . . requires particular- 
ity of editorial counsel .... not generalizing. 


Grouping Florida, Georgia and Alabama, deal- 


Vix EDITION | 
y) 
Derorcu. : ing with this rich domain’s farm-affairs as a sep- 
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115,620 a week 
Published at 
Dallas, Texas. 


Grrssissire 
VA 


111,594 a week 
Published at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LABAM arate fact, and further specializing by specific at- 
Pore. tention to the farm-practice of each section of 
Birmingham, Ala such a region... . this justifies the value set on 
this edition by the great group it serves. 

The upper South cultivates its own type of crops, 
has its own seasonal and climatic distinctions, 
and follows its own path to profit. Its farmers 
need an edition particularly concerned with their 
interests .... and they get it from us, who de- 
vote half this edition’s pages to them alone. 
Jobbers, retailers, no less than farmers, know the 
usefulness of these four editions, each concerned 
with its own domain and serving it fully. 


Published at 
Raleigh, N. 
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FTER twelve consecutive years of Street 
Car advertising The Royal Baking Powder 
Company recently signed another long term 
renewal. Through Street Car advertising they 
reach every member of the family. The year 
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Easy to Make 
with ROYAL 


enews 


that Royal started Street Car advertising, the 
Street Cars of the United States carried 
9,545,554,667 passengers. The last bulletin 
of the United States Census Bureau reported 
15,317,677,212 passengers for 1922. 


nsut™ continuous growth of Street Car riders. 


VERTISING COMPANY 
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GROWING 
—Younger 








ERE you see the pictures of 

a plant nearly half a cen- 

tury old in experience, yet not 
half a season old in equipment. 


Our recent installation of almost a 
quarter million dollars’ worth of new 
machinery and the addition of almost 
a city block of floor-space is merely 
indicative of the growing constantly 
going on at the Isaac Goldmann 
Company. Come, grow with us— 
nothing succeeds like success. 


Lappe ETE Sor See REYES SEANAD SPREE 


We never seem to have any 
trouble holding business because 
there is no trouble we hold too 
great in serving a customer. 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 
80 Lafayette St., New York 


Printers since 1876 
































Sales Development—A Sherwin- 
Williams Innovation 


Established January 1, 1925, the New Department Has Put into Effect 
a Program That Already Shows High Tangible 
Returns in Dollars and Cents 


By C. M. Lemperly 


Director Sales Development, 


re the request of the editor of 
PrinTERS’ INK I am outlining 
some of the reasons for and the 
workings of our recently organized 
Sales Development Department. 

It is our opinion that in the 
building of this business we got 
about everything there was to get 
from sales promotion work of the 
kind which we always. knew, 
believed in and practiced. But it 
seemed desirable, if some way could 
be found to work out some en- 
tirely new plan which would 
primarily widen our consumer ap- 
peal, take our message to more 
buyers, help the salesman make 
better calls, and in short to mul- 
tiply the salesman’s efforts over a 
wider area in a shorter time. With 
a large line of products to sell and 
with only a certain number of 
hours in the day for the salesman, 
it occurred to us that we could 
work out a new plan of organiza- 
tion and effort which would greatly 
multiply the productive effort back 
of the different lines and products 
and uncover a great many new 
leads for the salesman to work on, 
thereby making his limited time as 
productive as possible and also 
uncovering considerable new busi- 
ness by reason of a widely circu- 
lated campaign which would carry 
a very unusual and different kind 
of message to all the various 
classes and groups of buyers, 
trades and professions that would 
be interested in products of our 
manufacture. This line of products 
includes paints, varnishes, stains, 
enamels, lacquers, disinfectants, 
insecticides, dyes, chemicals, coal 
tar products, wood preservatives, 
industrial finishes, railway finishes, 
etc. 

That part of our sales force 
which calls on the retail trade and 
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The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


is recognized as the largest sales 
force of its kind has always been 
instructed and trained to sell for 
the dealer and through the dealer 
and not just to the dealer. If, for 
instance, a salesman were found to 
be simply selling our products to a 
dealer and not helping him move 
these goods, he could not get very 
far in our organization and would 
have to make way for a man who 
would use our resale methods as 
definitely outlined in the company’s 
sales policy. 

If time permitted, the salesman 
would be expected to call directly 
on every consumer who is the 
actual purchaser of the goods. In 
the paint business this is impos- 
sible, so the salesman is expected 
to work with agents who in turn 
will see many of the customers 
he cannot. This, however, does 
not change the salesman’s respon- 
sibility in the least. It is still his 
job to sell our products to the con- 
sumer and we insist upon his 
working with the dealer to see that 
this is done. Each salesman is 
judged by his sales in relation to 
the population of his territory. He 
is likewise judged by the amount 
of goods his dealers have sold to 
consumers and not by the amount 
he has sold to dealers. 

To do all these things, naturally 
taxes a salesman’s time and it 
would be physically impossible for 
even the best man to make as many 
calls as would be required to reach 
the desired number of consumers 
on his territory. It would also 
require a knowledge which the 
average man could not get by 
himself. 

It was obvious that some central 
organization was needed to gather 
this information, to put useful 
knowledge into usable form, to 
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make surveys, to seek out business 
opportunities and primarily to en- 
large upon the salesman’s individual 
work and to take over some of his 
burden and responsibilities in a 
broad quick way. 

Inasmuch as it was so obvious 
no individual salesman would live 
up to our ideal, instead of giving 
up the ideal we decided to estab- 
lish on January 1, 1925, 
our Sales Develop- 
ment Department as an 
integral part of the 
Executive Sales unit 
and still having execu- 
tive supervision over 
the advertising. 

This plan as worked 
out gives us an organ- 
ization in the general 
Sales Development 
Department including 
advertising, publicity, 
printing and decora- 
tive organization of 
something over 150 
people and the Di- 
rector of Sales 
Development being in 
the Executive Sales 
Department gives a 
complete tie-up to the 
organization and sup- 
plies the missing link 
between the advertis- 
ing and sales. 

One of the diffi- 
culties in a big busi- 
ness, particularly with 
a large advertiser, is 
the problem of getting 
the salesmen to ap- 
preciate and use the 
advertising effectively, also to 
get the dealers in tune with it. 
There is a need for considerable 
more knowledge on this subject 
and some very interesting studies 
on surveys have been made re- 
cently in some large organizations 
such as Goodyear, Procter & 
Gamble, etc., with very helpful 
results. As appropriations become 
larger, the need for such study 
becomes more important. The 
Sales Development Department 
functions closely with the Adver- 
tising Department on such matters, 
particularly with regard to the dis- 
tribution of the company product, 
which has such an important bear- 
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“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 
BOTH FEATURED 1N 
OF SALES DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
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ing on the advertising expenditures 
and selection of publications. 
Another very important function 
of the Sales Development Depart- 
ment is to work out complete sales 
plans for the various sales depart- 
ments, including equipment with 
which the representative is to do 
his selling. This is generally done 
from field work rather than from 
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AND THE “PAINTING 
ADVERTISING, ARE THE RESULT 


theory and the department works 
closely with the merchandising de- 
partment of the agency along the 
lines of field surveys and question- 
naires. Ags a result of this kind 
of work we have made some very 
important improvements in our 
sales and advertising plans. This 
work has been particularly helpful 
in the matter of dealer and store 
displays and putting out the kind 
of material and dealer helps which 
are most in demand by the trade 
and which will self the most goods. 
The “Household Painting Guide” 
plan of merchandising, also the 
Paint Headquarters plan, both of 
which have been so successful, are 
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the result of this new type of 
planning and all the loose ends 
have been gathered together into 
one closely knit unit which func- 
tions smoothly. 

It is work of this kind which 
has literally taken our proposition 
out of the competitive class and as 
a result of the Household Guide 
merchandising methods our agents 
have made an unusual success of 
the paint business. Some agents 
who were successful before this 
plan, have within the last two 
years taken still greater strides 
forward. 

For instance, our agent at 
Winston Salem, N. C., has in- 
creased his purchases from us 
from $6,000 to $23,000 a year and 
raised his turnover to ten times 
a year, largely as a result of this 
type of merchandising. 

One of our Los Angeles agents 
has increased his purchases from 
$2,000 a year to $30,000, his turn- 
over to twelve times and shows 
a gross profit of 35 per cent on 
his Sherwin-Williams purchases. 

One of our newer agents in 
Miami, Fla., just established last 
October, increased his sales of 
$2,000 the first month to $8,531 
worth of our products for the 
month of July. 

Our agent at Springfield, Minn., 
increased his paint sales 50 per cent 
over last year and brought up his 
turnover from three to six. 

Our agent at Wilkinson, Ind., a 
town of under 500 people, has in- 
creased his paint sales to well over 
$5,000 and turns his stock eight 
times a year. 

One of our agents in Minne- 
apolis is practically ahead of the 
$100,000 mark for paint sales a 
year with better than eight turn- 
overs a year by following Paint 
Headquarters methods. 

Our agent at Ann Arbor is 
Practically at the $100,000 mark. 

ur agent at Memphis, who 
never sold paint until 1919 and did 
$6,000 the first year with our line, 
is now past the $100,000 mark and 
one of our agents in Honolulu 
will run close to the $200,000 mark 
this year and is a great Household 
Guide enthusiast. 
These typical results have more 
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than vindicated our judgment in 
working with the agent and de- 
veloping such merchandising plans 
as the Household Painting Guide 
and Paint Headquarters and satis- 
fies us we were wise in spending 
literally millions of dollars to carry 
this work through. It is work of 
this kind which has enabled us, for 
example, for the week ending 
August 1 to show a total sales 
increase of 26.3 per cent with our 
staff very largely on _ their 
vacations. 

In connection with our dealer 
service, the department covers the 
dealer’s advertising problems, sup- 
plies him with the best kind of 
electro service, furnishes window 
ideas, and material for carrying 
them out, instructs the clerks in 
better sales methods and supplies 
the dealer with signs, counter dis- 
plays, selling pads and complete 
Guide service in a wide range of 
unique features which are de- 
signed as a result of the depart- 
ment’s field work to be exceedingly 
practical and bring definite sales 
results. 

The question of markets and 
seasons is an important one and 
with our present organization, 
which we have just extended to 
all the districts, making eleven 
Sales Development Departments 
in all aside from the headquarters 
department, we are equipped to 
launch special sales drives to meet 
particular requirements of a cer- 
tain section of the country or a 
certain class of consumers or to 
increase production in a certain 
factory on a certain type of 
material on short notice. The 
branch Sales Development Depart- 
ments take care of the mailings 
and the follow-up work on sales- 
men’s reports, whereas, the head- 
quarters department creates and 
prepares the campaigns which 
the branch departments put into 
effect. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of the Sales Development 
Department is to classify various 
consuming trades and to work out 
material of special interest to those 
individual classes. This work ties 
up closely with specific campaigns 
and business papers to these par- 
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ticular fields such as Petroleum, 
Railway, Architectural, Large 
Buildings, Schools, Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, Theatres, Textile, Factory, 
Engineering, etc. Instead of these 
messages being advertising mes- 
sages they deal with a very dis- 
tinct type of service which the 
company renders to these different 
fields, consequently, the material 
prepared is much more than ad- 
vertising and affords the salesman 
some very helpful sales equipment. 

The Sales Development idea dif- 
fers distinctly from the old Sales 
Promotion idea in vogue for so 
many years, which was. more or 
less a matter of form letters and 
mailings which happened to fit the 
occasion. The new plan compre- 
hends a very uniform program for 
all branches and involves the 
highest class material in the form 
of mailings, guides, plant stand- 
ardization service and semi-techni- 
cal treatises on evaporation, eye- 
strain, light reflection and other 
factors of importance to execu- 
tives in the various industries or 
professions being reached. 

Take the matter of our Opex 
Automobile Lacquer, for instance. 
Here we have done a concentrated 
sales development job in a short 
space of time with the result that 
every automobile refinishing shop 
of any consequence in the country 
is familiar with our proposition, 
and we have had _ astonishing 
direct results and orders, which we 
consider of secondary importance 
to the broad conception of our 
proposition which we want to put 
before these people. 

Our plans as they are developed 
for the other industries and pro- 
fessions we hope to make just as 
complete and effective. 

All in all we believe that there is 
practically no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of Sales Development 
work as we are operating it. 


New York Business Publishers 
to Meet 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Wykagyl Country Club, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on September 22 
A golf tournament is scheduled for 
members attending the meeting. 
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Texas Co-operative Plans Cam- 
paign for New Members 


The Texas Citrus Fruit Growers 
Exchange, a co-operative organization 
of fruit growers of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, will conduct a campaign 
in the fall to increase its membership, 
Plans call for the use of magazines and 
newspapers in the lower Rio Grande ter. 
ritory of Texas. 

This campaign will be a preliminary 
step toward raising a fund for the ad. 
vertising of the grapefruit, tangerines, 
oranges and limes grown by Exchange 
members, These are marketed under 
the registered trade-mark TexaSweet 
which the Exchange has adopted as 
an official master mark. Other trade. 
marks suggestive of community  sub- 
divisions also will be permitted. Last 
year the Exchange handled a total of 
65,690 boxes of citrus fruits for its 
members, an increase over the previous 
year of 130 cars. 

The Southwestern Advertising Com. 
pany, Dallas, has been appointed to 
direct all advertising activities. 


New Refrigerator Case to Be 
Advertised 


The Reol Refrigerator Company, 
Baltimore, Md., a subsidiary of Otten 
heimer Bros., Inc., is planning to 
advertise a new refrigerator case for 
restaurant windows which will be sold 
under the name _ Reolite. Regarding 
plans for his product, L. M. Hess, sales 
manager, informs Printers’ INK that 
restaurant trade papers will be used, 
starting with September issues, to 
gether with direct-mail advertising. 


Young’s Hats’ Account for 
H. D. Menken Agency 


Young’s Hats. New York, has ap- 
pointed Harold D. Menken, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers, including 
foreign language publications, will be 
used in the New York territory. 


R. A. Day, Vice-President, 
“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc. 
Ralph A. Day, who has been with 
“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, for 
several months, has been made _ vice 
president in charge of merchandising 
in New York. He succeeds George E. 

Beers, resigned. 


A. M. Barman Joins Denver 
“Post” 


A. M. Barman has become director 
of advertising of the Denver Post. Un- 
til recently he was advertising manager 
of the Portland, Oreg., Telegram. 


Boston Engravers Consolidate 

The F. O. Clark Engraving Com 
pany and the Folsom Engraving Com- 
pany, both of Boston, have consolidated. 
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Plant Your Business In a 


Thousand Places! 


“T\ISTRIBUTION” IS SIMPLIFIED when BALTO Porcelain 
Enamel Signs co-operate. Like the Royster Guano Com- 

pany, you can spot your business all over the map with these 
brilliant, attention-getting signs. Over the dealer’s door, beside 
his window, on warehouses—from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., each one will pay a profit on your permanent investment. 


The glass-like brilliancy of BALTO Signs is unescapable. Being 
porcelain enamel fused into heavy sheet steel at 1800°F., they 
last for years beyond the life of ordinary signs, absolutely un- 


affected by heat, cold, dust, rain orsnow. Full information is 
yours for the asking; write us—New York or Baltimore. 


THE 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Bt DURABLE 


Signs 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Js. 


Canada has but %2 
of the population of 
the 1L8.-but does 


¥4 as much trade” 


} ‘HE men and women who carry on 
this colossal trade are the world’s 
greatest consumers of goods and are all 
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possibilities and Canadian media . 
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Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star no 
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What Retailers Think about 
General Advertising 


Not Affected by It in Stocking Lines, but Welcome It as a Selling Aid 
after Buying 


By G, A. Nichols 


iT HAT effect does a manu- 

facturer’s consumer adver- 
tising have in inducing you to make 
your initial purchase of a line of 
merchandise ?” 

A Printers’ INK staff writer 
asked this question recently of the 
owner of a department store in 
Racine, Wis. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, and with no prelimi- 
naries, came the answer: 

“None whatever; not the 
slightest bit.” 

The dealer went on to say that 
after he stocks a line of trade- 
marked goods he then welcomes 
all the constructive advertising the 
manufacturer may be able to do 
to make the name more familiar 
to the largest possible number of 
his customers and prospects. He 
welcomes it because it helps him 
to sell the goods. Through the 
same process, he himself is kept 
sold upon them. 

“Some manufacturers apparently 
have the idea,” he said, “that the 
dealer is interested, first of all, in 
the supposed salability of pi Ming 
dise and the arrangements that 
have been made to enable him to 
get a steady and profitable busi- 
ness from it. This idea is wrong. 
What the dealer has to be sold on 
at the outset is the merchandise 
itseli—its appearance, wearability, 
performance and all-around worth. 

“Just because an alleged demand 
has been established or a condition 
of consumer acceptance created is 
not sufficient reason for us to stock 
anybody’s merchandise. We are 
fully aware that we can sell almost 
anything in our line if the proper 
advertising push is placed behind 
it. But we expect to be in business 
here for a good many years to 
come. The selling we can do to- 
day, next week, and next month, 
does not interest us nearly so much 
as some of the people who are 


trying to sell us goods seem to 
believe. We are building a solid 
business for the future. 

“Quality and worth of the mer- 
chandise we handle, therefore, has 
to be the first and chief essential. 
If we should stock our store with 
certain goods merely because they 
will sell, we would run the risk of 
getting nowhere in the long run. 
This is why a salesman coming in 
here with a portfolio of geod ad- 
vertising that is planned, or is be- 
ing done, for his product fails to 
interest us—unless we know the 
product or he first convinces us of 
its sterling qualities.” 


SELL THE DEALER FIRST 


If this retailer is right, it is a 
fairly safe conclusion that many 
manufacturers are making their 
advertising presentations wrong 
end to and that in this fact is to 
be found the root reason for so 
much lack of hook-up between the 
general advertising campaign and 
the retail store. That he actually 
is right will be concluded readily 
by anybody with merchandising 
sense who makes even a superficial 
investigation. A couple of weeks 
later the writer heard John B. 
Garver, the much-quoted Stras- 
burg, Ohio, retailer, advance the 
same argument before a meeting 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers at Chicago. Mr. 
Garver (his remarks were quoted 
in Printers’ INK at the time) 
asserted that if the manufacturer 
wants a dealer to get behind his 
advertising, his first care must be 
thoroughly to sell the dealer on his 
goods. 

The next place the writer heard 
the idea advanced was in Texas. 
Getting the names of some leading 
retailers from newspaper publish- 
ers in Houston, Dallas and Fort 
Worth, he made some random 
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visits and asked the question that 
was propounded to the Wisconsin 
dealer. In every case the sub- 
stance of the reply was the same. 
The dealers were not stocking 
goods because of consumer adver- 
tising. In fact, they gave it little 
or no consideration while weigh- 
ing the pros and cons relating to 
any new line of goods. 

This was interesting as well as 
surprising and would impress even 
the advertising fundamentalist as 
having a touch of the heretical. 
Plainly, it was a matter to be pur- 
sued further. 

The question was next asked in 
Wichita, Kans., and the same re- 
action gained. 

Similar expressions later were 
the outcome of querying leading 
dealers in such diverse communi- 
ties as Sterling, DeKalb and Chi- 
cago, in Illinois; Clinton, DeWitt 
and Davenport, in Iowa, and in 
Detroit. 

A research man connected with a 
leading Chicago advertising agency 
to whom the foregoing was re- 
lated, expressed himself as having 
been amazed, during a long auto- 
mobile investigating trip he had 
just finished, to find that retailers 
were practically a unit in looking 
upon consumer advertising in this 
manner. 

The investigation, if it can be 
called such, was more or less hap- 
hazard. Maybe the _ sentiment 
would not hold good in the coun- 
try as a whole, although there are 
plenty of merchandising authorities 
who believe it would. 

Be that as it may, these reac- 
tions, gained by accident as well 
as design, from over such a wide 
area, indicate a trend definite 
enough to give the manufacturer 
something to think about. If he is 
exerting his selling effort in the 
wrong sequence, he naturally wants 
to know about it so that he can 
correct himself. It will be illumi- 
nating, therefore, for him to know 
that the dealers interviewed on this 
subject are just as pronounced in 
favor of the right kind of con- 
sumer advertising as an aid to 
their selling, as they are in belit- 
tling it in the matter of its influ- 
ence upon their initial purchases. 
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If the real truth be known, they 
are more receptive to consumer 
advertising for this purpose—that 
is, the right kind of consumer ad- 
vertising—than ever before. (Con- 
ditions have made them so. 

It would seem, then, that the 
manufacturer who needs closer 
dealer co-operation (and what 
manufacturer doesn’t?) could well 
do some studying right now along 
two lines: 

First: What is the actual situa- 
tion in the retail store and how 
is the dealer weathering the pres. 
ent storm? How well is he 
adapting himself to unusual cir- 
cumstances, created by recent de- 
velopments ? 

Second: If the advertising is 
being backed in, instead of driven 
in, how should it be changed so 
as to meet what is a great oppor- 
tunity? And what really is good 
consumer advertising? 

An accurate view of conditions 
that ought to be at least a reason- 
ably correct criterion of the gen- 
eral situation, can be had by a 
close observation of retail affairs 
in a strip of territory about 150 
miles square, the four corners of 
which, roughly speaking, are Chi- 
cago, Fond du Lac, Wis., La Crosse, 
Wis., and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


GROWTH OF COMPETITION 


In this district, as in all the 
other populous sections of the 
country, good roads and the auto- 
mobile have brought the smaller 
stores into direct competition 
with those in the cities. The re 
sult is that the smaller stores are 
livening up at a pace that is both 
interesting and inspiring. Where 
competition used to be an affair 
between local stores, it now is a 
proposition involving towns and 
communities, One town presses in 
upon another forcing it, in tur, 
to spread out to gain an ‘additional 
outlet for its selling energies. 

Take, for example, the cities of 
Kenosha and Racine in Wisconsin 
—thriving first-class _ industrial 
communities that would be re 
garded as large cities were it not 
for the nearness of Milwaukee on 
the north and Chicago on the 
south. The Edward Zahn store. 
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Reach This Billion Dollar Industry 
through MARINE REVIEW for November 


If you have anything to offer the 
marine industry—any product or 
service of interest to this business 
of transportation by water—plan 
now to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the November Number offers 
you to secure permanent, high- 
power publicity at minimum cost. 


In this big issue — grouped in a 
special insert section printed in two 
colors on high grade coated paper— 
will be found all the real news of 
the outstanding marine event of the 
past two years—-the American 
Marine Exposition, planned to be 
held in New York, November 9-14. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Member A.B. P. and A. B.C. 
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Bound in attractive cover this in- 
sert section will be distributed 
separately to visitors at the Show. 


To the man who attends the expo- 
sition as well as the one who does 
not, the special insert section will 
be of high reference value through 
all the months to come. It will be 
saved. Read and re-read. Referred 
to time and again. The advertisers 
represented benefit accordingly. 


Reservations of space are being 
made now. Write us today for full 
details. Let us help you cash in on 
this opportunity of the year. 


LONDON 
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the leading retail establishment of 
Racine, naturally feels the compe- 


tition of Milwaukee on the north.. 


To hold its own, and to provide 
for needed expansion, it is work- 
ing the country more to the 
south. But, in so doing, it is 
squeezing in on what might be 
called the natural preserves of the 
store of Barden Brothers in 
Kenosha. If Barden, seeking the 
line of least resistance, would, in 
turn, extend its activities much 
further south, it would quickly 
encounter the direct competition of 
the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Barden, therefore, finds an outlet 
more to the west. If it goes 
west very far, though, it will 
run up against the activities of 
stores in such towns as Madison, 
Janesville and Beloit which are 
competing with each other much 
after the fashion of Racine and 
Kenosha. Much the same situa- 
tion is to be found north of Mil- 
waukee in the competition between 
the towns of Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac and Sheboygan. ‘And so it 
goes throughout the district. 

The leading stores in all these 
towns, as in towns similarly placed 
in Iowa and Illinois, are first-class 
establishments that are not hesi- 
tating to accept the conditions 
forced upon them by good roads 
and other elements. . They are 
reaching out after business where- 
ever it may be found. 
makes the going pretty hard for 
what might be termed the rural 
stores adjacent to these centres. 
But they, too, have their spheres of 
influence—somewhat limited, it is 
true, but profitable enough if the 
right methods are employed. In- 
deed, good merchandise and ag- 
gressive advertising have solidly 
entrenched any number of these 
smaller stores in their circum- 
scribed districts and they have 
little to fear just as long as they 
keep on fighting. 

Necessarily, a contest of this 
kind makes even the sleepiest 
dealer wake up. He realizes, as 
never before, the need for the 
greatest care in selling the mer- 
chandise he places in his stock. 
Likewise, he is more than ever 
ready and eager for constructive 


All this. 
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co-operation from the manufac- 
turer which will help him sell the 
goods. 

Under these circumstances, his 
conservatism in first looking at 
goods from a standpoint of quality 
rather than one of apparent imme- 
diate salability is perfectly sound. 
He looks upon himself as a pur- 
chasing agent for the people he 
serves and if he falls down even 
a little bit on the job there are 
plenty of eager competitors more 
than willing to take it up. 


A VALUABLE ASSET 


Contacts with these dealers, 
many of whom are splendid and 
resourceful merchandisers, forces 
one to the conclusion that any 
manufacturer who can cause them 
to have a sturdy and abiding faith 
in his goods and then backs this 
up by real help in selling, has an 
asset that is going to become in- 
creasingly valuable on the cumu- 
lative basis—something well worth 
having these days. What goes to 
make up this asset? 

It is a fact, easily discernible, 
that __ trade- marked goods are 
rapidly gaining in popularity, even 
among some of the hard-shelled 
jobbers who long have been bow- 
ing down before the false gods 
of private brands. Consumers will 
readily respond to advertising pres- 
entations in behalf of  trade- 
marked merchandise. The dry- 
goods dealer can even sell piece 
goods by branded names if the 
proper advertising foundation is 
built. A woman goes into a store, 
let us say, for some sheeting ma- 
terial. It may make no particu 
lar difference to her, at that time, 
whether she is sold Pepperell or 
Pequot sheetings. Yet, if either 
of these brands is sold her by 
name rather than as just sheeting, 
and it gives her satisfactory ser- 
vice, she has learned something 
that is going to mean more future 
profits for the store. When she 
wants sheeting next time, she will 
buy it by name. 

But it is likewise a fact, as 
many manufacturers know, that 
this valuable asset is not going to 
be realized upon fully unless the 
(Continued on page 125) 
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mane The Amerseal is the convenient 
any seal for the man, the woman—or 
hem the child. A child can remove an 
aith Amerscal from a jar or bottle as 
this easily as a grown-up. A slight 
- turn removes the seal, a slight turn 
ine replaces it. 
mu- It makes no difference how many 
orth times an Amerseal is taken off and 
to put on again. The closure is al- 
ways air-tight and leakproof. This 
ble, security feature is especially im- 
are portant for a volatile product such 
ven as Devoe White Shellac, made by 
Lled Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New 
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— PACKAGING 





Your Package is a mere It is a container andi, 
container until itreaches ADVERTISEMENT frog 
the dealer’s shelf — then on. 
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iy working with clients on sales problems we 
have often been confronted with the importance 
of the Package. We sometimes find otherwise - 
productive advertising efforts held back by poor 
packaging. In one case, a well designed package 
stimulated sales to a marked degree before any 
advertising effort was undertaken. 


We have gathered together in a memorandum 
entitled “‘Packaging to Sell,” many of the factors 
which affect the sales value of any package. 





Some points covered are: 


Consideration of goods Display visibility 


to be packed Standardization 


How and where goods 


are to be shipped New markets 


Ease in storing, filling Sivniy pechages 
and handling Packages with double un 
Identification of goods “Talkative” packages 


Protection of goods Misleading packages 


The 
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A special feature of this memorandum 


Included in this memorandum is a practical work-sheet 
designed to be used in checking up the factors which 
affect the Size, Shape, Color, Design, Type, Trade- 
mark, Display Value and Consumer Use of any pack- 
age under consideration. 


To any advertiser interested in increasing the sales 
value of his package we will send this memorandum 
without charge or obligation. A letter, or the coupon 
below will bring it to you. 


Advertisers with whom we work: 
Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. | Walter M. Lowney Co. 





Packer's Tar Soap Lowney’s Chocolates 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo . 
Packer's Charm Vacuum Oil Company 

bape Gargoyle Mobiloil 

n-Williams Co, Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, fer Plant Machinery 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels. Gargoyle Marine Oils 
eam The National City Co. 
ard National Bank Investment Securities 
ei H. Smith Co. aon & Gamble 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc — 
Fact Powder, Compacts ; Ivory Soap 
ind Triletries one, Seap Flakes 

ipse 

Manufacturing Company P & G— The White 
Sterling Silverware Naphtha Soap 
tt & Bond, Inc. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Machtone Ci 

sig eyes The Wilson Fastener Co. 

th American Dye Corp. Wilsnaps 
unset Dyes Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 
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Eastern Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 





_ Trained 
To The Habit 


NE of the soundest criterions 
by which the value of an advertising 


medium may be judged is its volume of 
“classified.” 


A large percentage of the 
readers in some 200,000 homes in Greater 
New York read the New York Telegram 
because it has FOUR TIMES THE 
VOLUME OF CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS to be found in ALL the 


New York evening newspapers combined. 


These folks are trained ad- 
vertisement readers of a clean-cut HOME 
newspaper. 


The New Work Telegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square 
New York City 


Chicago, III. 








Western Representative 


Tower Building 
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dealer is the medium through 
which the promotion of the 
branded name passes along to the 
consumer. 

As has just been explained, the 
fundamental requirement for en- 
listing the dealer’s helpful interest 
in this respect is to get the adver- 
tising or selling message in the 
proper sequence. He must first 
be sold on the quality of the goods. 
He must be made to see that the 
goods are such that he can con- 
sistently place his efforts behind 
them and thus be in position to 
get the steadily growing business 
that can come from the effective 
merchandising of branded names. 


ADVERTISE THE DEALER 


This done, the next essential is 
to direct the consumer advertising 
and the retail store hook-up in a 
way to lay stress upon the store 
as the seller of the goods, rather 
than indulge in too much glorifica- 
tion of the maker or of the goods 
themselves. Nobody’s theory is 
being enunciated here. This prin- 
ciple grows out of the rich experi- 
ences of many manufacturers who 
have been successful in gaining 
and holding dealer good-will and 
using it to multiply sales for their 
branded lines. 

In other words, the dealer wel- 
comes the kind of service that he 
can pass along to his customer. 
There is a fine distinction here 
which is indicated by the emphasis 
placed on the pronoun “he.” 

A Chicago advertising agent 
calling at the store of Edward 
Zahn in Racine, Wis., found him 
preparing his next day’s news- 
paper advertisement. One sec- 
tion of the presentation had to do 
with wardrobe trunks. He used 
an illustration supplied him by the 
maker of a well-known wardrobe 
trunk but discarded the copy that 
came with it. He proceeded to 
write his own copy using, as a 
foundation, the material supplied 
by the manufacturer. 

The agent inquired why he did 
not utilize the stock copy without 
change, inasmuch as it was good. 

“This copy,” Mr. Zahn replied, 
“doubtless is better than I can 
write. But it is all trunk, all 
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manufacturer. What I want my 
customers to know is not only that 
this is a good trunk but that our 
store is headquarters for worthy 
wardrobe trunks and other luggage. 
The manufacturer’s copy would al- 
most tend to create the impression 
that his merchandise and our store 
are not at all related. His mes- 
sage is a good one for him to use 
but is not one that we feel we 
can pass along to our customers 
with full justice to ourselves. 

“I hope I make the distinction 
clear. We are sellers of high- 
class luggage. We are not mere 
distributors for anybody’s branded 
goods. When we buy merchan- 
dise from this manufacturer it is 
ours. And we want to direct the 
selling of it in such a way that 
the constant growth in good-will 
will be ours as much as his. 

“Our relations with this com- 
pany are pleasant and profitable. 
But suppose the unexpected 
should happen and we_ should 
want to replace this line with a 
competitive brand. We probably 
would have difficulty in establish- 
ing ourselves with it if we fol- 
lowed the advertising lead of the 
firm that sells us trunks now. 
These two kinds of trunks are 
just about equal in quality. What 
would work with one would work 
with the other. 

“If any manufacturer wants to 
help us in our advertising, let him 
give us material that will help us 
reflect the store as a whole, as 
well as individual goods we sell. 
Unless we build up the reputation 
of our store in the aggregate— 
which we can only do by the right 
kind of merchandising of quality 
goods—we have little, indeed, upon 
which to base our expectations of 
steady future growth.” 

The consideration advanced by 
Mr. Zahn as applying to printed 
advertising works the same way in 
store-interior and window-display 
material. The owner of another 
Wisconsin store, returning from 
lunch recently, found that one of 
his sales people had put up a 
showy ledge display piece mostly 
made up of a large picture of a 
certain factory from which the 
store bought goods. As a picture 
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of a factory, it was a complete 
success but the dealer did not un- 
derstand just why or how it was 
going to help him sell the goods 
or enhance his already good repu- 
tation with his trade. He ordered 
the piece removed. 

Leading retailers tell this writer 
that if they would use all the ledge 
and counter-display pieces sent 
them by the manufacturers whose 
goods they sell, their stores 
soon would take on the appearance 
of manufacturers’ exhibits rather 
than up-to-date retail establish- 
ments. 

On the other hand, a display 
piece that is made from the view- 
point of the store’s interests, 
rather than making it apply en- 
tirely to the manufacturer, will be 
eagerly used. 

“We want good ledge pieces,” 
one retailer said. “And when we 
get them, they. become permanent 
parts of our fixtures. They must 
be small but good. When we can 
get pieces that fit in with our dis- 
play scheme they are likely to 
stay up for months or years.” 


QUALITY RATHER THAN QUANTITY 


An official of the Puritan Silk 
Corporation, of Chicago, says that 
it is better to send out 1,000 high- 
class display pieces than 10,000 
ordinary ones. This firm is con- 
sidering a plan of producing 1,000 
ledge pieces each year and of mak- 
ing them the very best that money 
can buy. It will be keeping within 
the limits of its appropriation, in 
this way, and be getting more 
actual advertising value out of the 
smaller number than it formerly 
got from the larger quantity of 
pieces that were not so high in 
quality. 

What is advertising service that 
the dealer can pass along to his 
customer ? 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, supplies some 
authoritative material on how to 
lay linoleum. The Clinton Carpet 
Company, of Chicago, places at the 
dealer’s disposal some printed mat- 
ter telling how to care for rugs. The 
Clinton company does not sell 
rugs. Its stock in trade is Ozite, 
which is a felt material to put 
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under rugs. But this dealer ad- 
vertising goes into the whole prop. 
osition of rug care. 

Why should large department 
stores sell Ivory soap? One rea- 
son is a booklet, supplied by Proc- 
ter & Gamble, telling how to wash 
certain fabrics without injury, 
The store can use this material in 
a way to advance its interests as 
a whole—to help it sell the fabrics 
as well as the soap. 

The whole thing ‘has to be 
thought through with the dealer, 
rather than the manufacturer, first 
in mind. The retailer is not run- 
ning an exhibit of manufacturers’ 
samples. He is conducting a store 
which he hopes to build up. He 
can do the building best through 
the intelligent use of branded 
merchandise which he has placed 
in his store in the beginning be- 
cause he knows it is good mer- 
chandise. The store is his and the 
manufacturer who wants to sell 
merchandise through that store 
must proceed with due conscious- 
ness of that fact. 

Retailers are rapidly becoming 
more aggressive sellers. They are 
glad to grasp and use every good 
selling opportunity. Manufac- 
turers can make much progress 
right now by getting the dealer 
attitude and placing their adver- 
tising in the sequence that this 
attitude shows them is correct. 

Dealers are learning fast from 
the revolutionary changes that are 
going on. They are quick to see 
the way out and any producer who 
co-operates intelligently with them 
to this end is sure to get something 
for his trouble. 

Consumer acceptance, or even 
consumer demand, is not sufficient 
in itself when the dealer is not 
thoroughly sold on the goods— 
—or when he becomes unsold. 
Some things that are going on in 
the clothing field are sufficient 
evidence. 

One of the country’s biggest 
clothing manufacturers, whose 
clothing is well known to the con- 
sumer as a quality product, has 
just closed a six months’ period 
with a net profit of $12,000! For 
the corresponding period two 
years ago, his net profit was nearly 
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By Every Possible 
Logical Compari- 
son The Times- 
Union Leads 


Che Cimes-Union 
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Friendly Boosts 


Leading in total daily and 
city circulation, The Times- 
Union is the first advertis- 
ing consideration of Albany 
merchants. They recom- 
mend it to manufacturers 
whose goods it sells. 


Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
Incorporated 

New York City San Francisco 

Kansas City Chicago Detroit 


Albany (Capital City of) New York 
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thirty times that. These figures, 
coming from a source that Print- 
ers’ INK regards as altogether 
reliable, show how easy it is for 
a great merchandising asset to 
collapse if a company becomes 
careless or arbitrary after having 
once apparently established itself. 

The company in question is hav- 
ing a hard time because, feeling 
secure in the widespread demand 
for its goods, it put up its prices 
to a place that made its merchan- 
dise no longer a good value even 
though the quality did not deteri- 
orate. To sell the clothing, re- 
tailers had to price it so closely 
that there was little left in the 
way of net profits. More than 
one house makes good clothing. 


Retailers, therefore, took on com-- 


petitive brands and relied on their 
own reputations for their ability 
to sell it as an offset to the com- 
pany’s general advertising. 

The point is that when the re- 
tailers lost confidence in the goods, 
they did not allow consumer ac- 
ceptance to stand in the way of 
replacing them. 

Another clothing house grew 
great through giving one retailer 
in a town exclusive sales privileges 
for its goods. It made merchan- 
dise of outstanding quality and, 
through doing a fine job of adver- 
tising, created general consumer 
acceptance. So well was the 
whole thing done, that the store 
selling the brand could easily be- 
come the leading clothing concern 
in its town. 

A few weeks ago, a salesman 
representing this house called upon 
a big clothier in San Francisco to 
get his fall order. The dealer 
listed all the items he thought he 
could sell and the order came to 
$80,000 in round figures. 

“You'll have to make it at least 
$125,000,” the salesman told him. 

After some argument, the sales- 
man admitted that the requirement 
was made because the house 
needed the business and that if the 
dealer did not comply the line 
would be taken away from him. 

“Very well,” the dealer said, 
“take it away.” 

Another clothier in the next 
block was glad enough to get the 
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line and gave an order of the re 
quired size. He took on the line 
and now is having difficulties with 
it. It was much more than he 
needed, in the first place. And he 
lacks through not having bee 
identified, heretofore, with the 
manufacturer’s advertising. The 
dealer, now selling another brand 
of clothing of even a better grade 
than the one he gave up, has lost 
little or no business to the other 
store. The net results, in fact, 
are in his favor because he gained 
more than he sacrificed. 

Here is another case of the 
dealer’s reputation enabling him 
to hold his trade and gain more 
trade even though the manufac. 
turer and he had severed relations, 
There is considerable irony, too, 
in the fact that the manufacturer 
had contributed not a little to the 
making of this reputation. Why, 
then, did the manufacturer lose 
out? The first consideration was 
his arbitrary treatment of the 
dealer. The second was that the 
quality of his goods is not nearly 
up to where it was five years ago 
—quite a common condition in 
clothing today, it must be admitted, 

These incidents are significant. 
They indicate that the dealer is 
becoming more and more conscious 
of his power. They also indicate 
that he knows that quality comes 
before everything else as the car- 
dinal principle in his buying as 
well as in his selling. When he 
buys he is interested, primarily in 
quality. Advertising comes later 
as a buying consideration. Manv- 
facturers would do well to bear 
this fundamental in mind when 
planning dealer sales and dealer 
help campaigns. 





I. O. Lippert with 
Leslie Barreaux Studio 


Irving O. Lippert has joined the staff 
of the Leslie Barreaux Studio, New York, 
as manager of production and promo- 
tion. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Arger Corporation, New York. 





Leaves The Economist Group 


Robert Mertz, who has been with 
The Economist Group for nearly fif- 
teen years, has resigned. He will re 
turn to Cleveland from where he was 
recently transferred to New York. 
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Circulation, 
Net Paid, Sworn, 


315,000 





219 G Street, N. W. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EVERY ADVERTISING MANAGER 


KNOWS THE VALUE OF 


THE FRATERNAL MARKET 


But the Problem, unsolved until NOW, has been to 
reach this market, comprehensively and economically, 
on a NATIONAL SCALE, through ONE MEDIUM. 
TODAY, for the first time, members of the fraternal 
world have a representative national organ, through 
which they are all bound together, and in which their 
interests are all centered. 


The Fellowship Forum 


affords a truly national circulation among fraternalists 











No need to use several mediums with consequent 
overlapping, duplication and uneven coverage. It is 
now possible to carry out a national campaign simul- 
taneously in all sections, without any duplication of 
effort. Through one single paper you can cover 
every part of the country, reaching an unusually high- 
grade, prosperous and influential class of buyers. 
And at the lowest line rate possible for such coverage. 





JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 


National Advertising Representatives 


Western Manager Southern Manager Eastern Manager 
Harry R. Fisoner Co. Gro. M. Koun Sam. J. Perry 
700 Mallers Building 704 Walton Building 1480 Broadway 


Atlanta, Ga. 








New York, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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“Work and Develop New 


New England markets will yield profitable busi. 
ness to manufacturers who will cultivate them this 
fall, winter and spring. 


After a prosperous summer season, distributors 
of all classes of merchandise are getting ready for 
a record year. Retail stocks are being replenished 
(particularly with advertised quality products), 
Reports issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and other economic services indicate that 
wholesale and retail stocks and trade are very sat. 
isfactory in New England. Department store sales 
during August showed an increase over the same 
month last year. 


New England summer resorts had a very profit. 
able season. Millions of dollars have been left 
behind by tourists, vacationists and campers 
Much of this money will be spent during the 
coming months for household appliances and 
products, wearing apparel, pleasure articles, ete. 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power wi 





FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 11,702 A. B. C. 

Population 44,034, with suburbs 110,00 
dn 











BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
Daily Circulation 13,157 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,0 
BURLINGTON : 
PORTLAND LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c cy 
Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,00 


VERHILL. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. GAZETIE 
Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 

BROCKTON Population 53,884, with suburbs 100 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,149 A. B. C 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,0H 
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ev] England Markets—Now! 


The most efficient method of presenting your 
merchandise to New England consumers, whole- 
salers and retailers, is through advertising which 
appears in the newspapers they read in their 
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homes. 


Retailers prefer to handle merchandise 


which is featured in their local newspapers. They 
know that a demand for such merchandise will be 
forthcoming and they will stock up in anticipation 


of their customers’ orders. 


Listed below are thirteen key markets each - 
covered by a home newspaper dominating that 
territory. By working each of these markets you 
can cover a wide trading area in New England 

at the cost of introducing your merchandise to a 
metropolitan market where competition is keen 
and where sales costs are high. 


dealers and consumers in its home community 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 8,972 A. B. C. 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 43,196 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (evening) 
Daily Circulation 11,953 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 29,548 A. B. C. 
Population 69,272, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. Qu7RoRAM 
Daily Circulation 91,177 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


Write direct for detailed description of each market 
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THE BOY-FIELD 


is one field in which ALL the publications are A, 
B. C. members, with ALL their circulations avail- 
able on an A. B.C. basis. The advantages and re- 
sults—immediate and future—of covering this 
responsive Boy-field is substantially widening their 
markets for an ever-increasing number of national 
advertisers. 


The success with which THE BOYS’ WORLD is 
serving the national advertiser in this connection, 
plus his tendency to use space in page and half-page 
units, has resulted in several of our fall issues ap- 
proaching the available space limits. 


Although second and back covers are sold, some ex- 
cellent positions are still to be had in our special 
October 10th Harvest Home issue on prompt and 
early orders. 


First come, best served. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Member A. B. C. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


“Cook's WEEKLY Trio: Mintion Bors anp Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


THE Boys’ Wor_tp ‘THE GirRts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Shall We Advertise the Price of 
the Leader Only? 


Tracing Advertising Results of Pricing the Leader When Rest of Line 
Is Featured But Not Priced 


CHARLES Dunant, Sean, ADVERTISING, 
NC. 
—— 

i PrinTeRS INK: 
ag oe Ms has been making and ad- 
vertising seven or eight different styles 
and types of rugs, listing the resale 
prices of each in all of its national ad- 
vertising. 

A great many other manufacturers 
have advertised a line and run more 
than one price in their national advertis- 
bo you know of any company making 
a line, for instance as large as_ the 
Simmons Company, where they have 
taken one mattress out of a line of five, 
one spring out of a line of eight or 
ten, and one bed out of a line of forty 
patterns and featured a resale price? 

If you know of any companies that 
have done this, what has been the effect 
on the total business? Have just the 
three articles forged ahead or have they 
increased the sale of all the items in the 
line? If you can send me any infor- 
mation on this subject, I will appreciate 
it very much, 

Cuartes Danret Frey, ADVERTISING, 
NC. 
Joun J. Louis. 


DVERTISERS who have used 

the plan referred to by Mr. 
Louis are not able to answer the 
questions contained in the last 
paragraph of his letter, at least, 
not in the positive manner in which 
Mr. Louis would probably like to 
have them answered. 

There is, first of all, the case 
of the Congoleum company. Up to 
a few months ago it was the policy 
of this company, as Mr. Louis 
points out, to list.a number of dif- 
ferent styles and types of Con- 
goleum rugs in national advertis- 
ing copy with the resale prices 
of each. A review of current Con- 
goleum magazine copy shows that 
prices are no longer being listed, 
in lieu of which there is a brief 
statement to the effect that Con- 
goleum rugs are “very inexpensive 
and durable.” The change in policy 
has been adopted because Congo- 
leum is not confined to one or two 
dealers in a town, but is sold to 
several dealers and each dealer pre- 
fers to establish his own resale 
price. Where formerly a rug was 


listed in national advertising at a 
resale price, for example, of $18, 
one dealer might be willing to sell 
it at this price where another 
might wish to sell it at $17 or 
$16.50. It was because dealers in 
all parts of the country objected 
to the advertised resale price that 
the company adopted its present 
policy. 

In the radic field, one of the 
largest manufacturers, the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Co., 
says it does not keep a close enough 
record on the returns from an ad- 
vertisement to ascertain whether 
the item priced shows an increase 
in sales over those which are in 
the same advertisement and are not 
priced. 

The experience of The Edward 
N. Riddle Company, Toledo, elec- 
tric lighting fixtures, is thus de- 
scribed by C. H. Felker, sales man- 
ager: 

“When we began advertising 
Riddle Fitments we did not use 
prices, as we thought it was im- 
portant first to establish the name 
of Riddle Fitments, so that price 
would mean something when we did 
want to advertise it. Our first price 
advertising was in a color double- 
page about a year ago. This was 
in connection with introducing the 
Riddle Special Series at the new 
low prices for Riddle Fitments. 
We featured a price of $16.50 in 
connection with the five-light fit- 
ments which were the leaders in 
the Special Series. The subsequent 
pieces were also priced for re- 
sale. 

“The general results from the 
double indicated that the public 
was very much interested in prices. 
It was perhaps especially true in 
the lighting equipment field be- 
cause of the former lack of any 
standard prices on fitments of es- 
tablished reputation. The public 
theretofore had had absolutely 
nothing in the way of prices as a 
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buying guide. Since then we have 
made it a habit practically always 
to advertise prices.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., manu- 
facturer of hammers, axes, files, 
etc., invariably shows prices on 
nationally advertised items, and 
when the price of one item is 
shown in an advertisement, prices 
are always shown on the other 
items in the same advertisement. 
The company states that it has 
concentrated its advertising on the 
six leading items in its line, adding 
that each of these items is in turn 
made in two, three or more sizes. 
These leading patterns have tre- 
mendously increased in sale since 
the company has been advertising 
and the particular sizes priced have 
also increased, both increases be- 
ing in proportion to the sale of 
the entire line. 

The experience of the Knox Hat 
Company shows the local as well 
as the national side of advertis- 
ing price on a quality line. 

“In one two of our advertise- 
ments,” the company says, “we 
featured women’s hats with price 
and carried one line mentioning 
our women’s coats without price, 
but the latter was more or less by 
way of parenthesis and the results 
were not traceable. 

“The quality of merchandise car- 
ried in our Fifth Avenue Shop is 
such that we cannot hope to com- 
pete with department stores and 
other specialty shops on the Ave- 
nue on a price basis. You may have 
noticed in our advertisements that 
we have overcome competitive is- 
sues and incidentaily maintained 
our scale of dignity, by featuring 
our  highest-price merchandise, 
mentioning that the less expensive 
selections are available. Other 
shops have been featuring their 
less expensive and mentioning their 
most expensive. In other words, 
we work from the highest price 
down instead of from the lowest 
price up.” 

‘Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc., candy manufacturer, says 
L. W. Wheelock, in charge of the 
company’s advertising, seldom men- 
tions retail prices nowadays in 
magazine advertising, and one rea- 
son given for this is that dealers 
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on the Pacific Coast feel that they 
must charge higher prices. The 
public, Mr. Wheelock believes, 15 
interested in knowing prices, even 
though there is no price appeal in 
the advertisement and in the com. 
pany’s printed matter for dealer 
distribution the prices are fre. 
quently named. The company has 
kept no record of the returns from 
advertising such as Mr. Louis 
mentions. 

In the cases of The Wahl Com- 
pany, maker of Eversharp Pencils 
and Wahl Pens, and the Ingersoll 
Watch Co., Inc., prices are inyar- 
iably featured in the advertising 
and neither company has any rec- 
ord of the returns from advertis- 
ing in which items priced and not 
priced were both featured. 

Looking over the current cam- 
paign of The Simmons Company, 
which has not been running long 
enough to show the results sought 
for by Mr. Louis, there are the 
advertisements mentioned in Mr, 
Louis’ letter where the resale price 
is featured on a particular bed, 
a particular spring and a particular 
mattress. Another advertisement, 
in another publication, however, 
features the Ace Bed Spring with- 
out resale price. Time must pass 
before it can be ascertained 
whether the Ace Bed Spring, 
which is not priced, sells as well 
as the other spring which is priced. 

Mr. Louis has taken two old 
questions and presented them in 
a new combination, namely, is it 
advisable for a line to have a 
leader, and, should resale prices be 
quoted in national advertising? The 
experience of scores and scores of 
advertisers returns a unanimous 
“Yes” to the first question, To 
the second question, the “Yes” is 
almost unanimous. As to whether 
the principle is sound, the “Yes” is 
quite unanimous. It is only in prac- 
tice that qualifications are intro- 
duced—qualifications such as those 
noted in connection with Congo- 
leum and Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


W. W. Darrow Advanced 
_ The Home Insurance Company, New 
York, has appointed William W. Dar- 
row, advertising manager. ‘He had 
been assistant advertising manager. 
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Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ®% NOW ON THE STANDS 











We Stick to Our 





Pictures 


Pictures have become 
news to be transmitted 
by telegraph and radio. 


As the-newspapers in- 
crease their pictures, 
many monthly maga- 
zines have dropped 
them. 


But look at the Sep- 
tember Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. 


Fifty fine illustrations 
including the vivid, 
gripping sketches 
which Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr., U.S. 
Marine Corps, made 
with burnt matches on 
the backs of field orders. 


Scribner’s Magazine 


was a pioneer in per- 
fecting illustrative pro- 
cesses. 

It continues to print 
illustrations of the 
highest type. 
Anything we can do to 
beautify and elucidate, 
we consider worth 
doing. 

Are we behind the 
times? 

Our readers say no. 


Illustrations play an 
important part in the 
policy of keeping Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine well- 
rounded, interesting, 
attractive, alive. 














One reason why it is a pleasure for Scribner readers to ‘‘read the ads” is because 


it is not bound with wire staples. Therefore, it lies flat on the hand and it is 
the easiest magazine to hold while being read. 


hold open—neither is it flabby and unwteldy. 





ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 


It is not rigid and difficult to 
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J. H. Jameson Joins Cleveland 
Agency 


. H. Jameson has joined the copy 
department of the Sweeney & James 
Company, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency. He was with the Cleveland 
office of The H. K. McCann Company, 
New York advertising agency, as as- 
sistant account executive for the last 
five years. 


ieailiems 
C. Lawrence! Cook Agency 
Adds to Staff 


F. M. Moeler, Douglas Allan and 
Joseph S. Harrison have recently been 
added to the staff of the C. Lawrence 
Cook Agency, Pittsburgh. Mr. Allan 
was formerly with John D. Boyle, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mr. 
Harrison had been with Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh. 


“Tobacco Growers Trio” Ap- 
points B. T. Murphy 


B. T. Murphy ,has been appointed 
representative in the Kansas City, Mo., 
territory by the Tébacco Growers Trio, 
which includes the Burley Tobacco 
Grower, Lexington, Ky., Tobacco Planter, 
Louisville, Ky., and the Tri-State Tobacco 
Grower, Raleigh, N. C. 


Correspondence School Ac- 
count for Tauber Agency 


The National Schoo! of Bricklaying, 
Ine., Washington, D. C., has placed its 
advertising account with the Tauber 
Advertising Agency, of that city. Plans 
are being prepared for a magazine ad- 
vertising campaign on _ the _ school’s 
correspondence course in bricklaying. 


H. S. Davis with “The Citrus 
Industry” 


H. S. Davis has been made advertis- 
ing manager of The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla. Until recently he owned 
the Davis Advertising Service, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Previous to that he was 
advertising manager of the Clarksburg 
Telegram. 


“American Furniture Manu- 


facturer” Discontinued 

Beginning with the August issue, the 
American Furniture Manufacturer, Chi- 
cago, was discontinued as a _ separate 
magazine. It will be incorporated in 
The Furniture Journal, Chicago, as a 
section pertaining to manufacturing and 
jobbing interests. 


Advanced by Rose Manufactur- 
ing Company 
L. S. Wonderly, formerly representa- 
tive of the Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the Buffalo district, has been 
appointed sales manager at the com- 
pany’s- home office, Galion, Ohio. 
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Darwin D. Martin Resigns 
from Larkin Company 


. Darwin D. Martin, secretary and , 
part owner of the Larkin Company 
Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned and sold 
his interest in the company. He jg 
succeeded by J. Crate Larkin, a sop 
of the founder, who has been elected 
secretary. Mr. Larkin was formerly 
assistant to the vice-president and gen. 
eral manager of the Larkin Company, 

ore C. Jewett has been elected 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Martin’s resignation. 


Appoint Central Advertising 
Company 


The Central Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising accounts of the Jennings 
& Gahagan Realty Corporation, and 
E. T. Konsberg & Company, investment 
bankers, both of Chicago. 

The following have been added to 
the staff of the Central agency: J. E. 
McDonald, J. H. Baldwin, and Thomas 
J. Hart. 


John H. Ohlsson Dead 


John H. Ohlsson, assistant general 
sales manager of the J. G. Brill Com 
pany, Philadelphia, builder of trolley 
cars, died on September 4, at the age of 
forty-five. In 1894 he joined the Brill 
company as an office boy. He was act- 
ing assistant general sales manager 
from 1912 to 1919, when he was ap 
pointed assistant general sales manager, 


Spohn Medical Account for 
Toledo Agency 


The Spohn Medical Company, Goshen, 
Ind., has placed its advertising account 
with The Campbell Advertising Service, 
Toledo, Ohio, advertising agency. News- 
papers, farm papers and magazines will 
be used. 


E. J. Seifrit Returns to 
“DeMolay Councilor” 


E. J. Seifrit, formerly business man- 
ager of the DeMolay Councilor, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has rejoined the staff of 
that magazine. He was recently with 
the Loomis-Potts Company, advertising 
agency, of that city. 


Jewel Tea Sales Gain 


The Jewel Tea Company reports sales 
for the first twenty-eight weeks of 1925 
amounting to $7,447,818, as against 
sales of $7,308,497 for the same pe 
riod of 1924. This is an increase of 
$139,321 or 1.9 per cent. 


With Allman Agency 
Clara Morley has joined the staff of 
the Allman Advertising Agency, De- 
troit. She was formerly with 
Polk & Company, of that city. 
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Eat your cake and 
have itr It can’t 





be done. 





Cover the state of Rhode 
Island and omit The Paw- 
tucket Times P 


It can’t 





be done. 





Boston 





The Pawtucket Times is 
the only newspaper enter- 
ing 15% of the homes in 
Rhode Island—all of the 
homes in Pawtucket, Cen- 
tral Falls and immediate 
vicinity—population over 


115,000. 


27,172 


Net Paid Circulation 
for first 6 months, 1925 


National Representatives: 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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If Your Product Could Talk ~ 





WHAT WOULD IT SAY ABOUT ITS COMPETITORS) 





VERY product, every ser- 
H vice, every company, has 
a definite individuality, 
and the elements of that indi- 
viduality often present un- 
dreamed of opportunities for 
promoting sales and building a 
profitable business. One of our 
most important services as an 
advertising agency is to make 
products talk about themselves 
and reveal this individuality. 


IN ALL our 25 years of studying 
the literature of advertising and 
marketing we have come across 
few more significant statements 
concerning the mission of ad- 
vertising than this one by 
Harry Tipper: 

The final purpose of 

advertising is not to 

prove the comparative 

superiority of the arti- 

cle in competition. The 

object of advertising is 

to take it out of competi- 

tion, that it will no 

longer be compared 

but will be accepted by 

the buyer. 


One of our chief concerns in 
serving our clients has been al- 
ways to work for product indi- 
viduality, or service individual- 


es, 


ity, or company individuality, 
in order that the client might 
‘keep out of competition.” 


LonG BEFORE *‘product-analy. 
sis’’ became a term to be con- 
jured with in the world of ad- 
oe we had formed the 
habit of what we called “‘prod- 
uct-research,”’ and as the years 
have passed it has become sec- 
ond nature for us to study prod- 
ucts intensively to ‘isolate their 
individuality,’ if you will grant 
us the term; to make them talk 
for themselves and tell all about 
themselves and how they differ 
from their competitors, to ‘‘take 
them out of competition so 
that they will no longer be 
compared, but will be accepted 
by the buyer.” 


WE HAVE specialized in ‘‘prod- 
uct-research’’ of late years to 
such an extent as to attract the 
attention of companies whose 
advertising agency relations are 
well established and satisfac- 
tory. They have come to us for 
this special service in connec- 
tion with their products be- 
cause of our engineering back- 
ground and our strong convic- 
tions regarding the effectiveness 
of this type of research work. 


Taking a Product Out of Competition 


Tue Hoover Company, makers 
of the Hoover Suction Sweeper, 
is a case in point. The Hoover 
is a machine in a class by itself. 


It has been ‘‘taken out of com- 
petition’’ by the development 
and exploitation of its individ- 
uality. 
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For A NUMBER of years it was 
our pleasure to serve virtually 
as part of the Hoover Research 
Department, devoting ourselves 
to product-research along 
ublicity and sales lines. We 
Sone not ‘‘placed’’ Hoover ad- 
vertising, but we 
have contributed 
liberally toa back- 
ground of **prod- 
uct-research’’ 
that adds greatly 
to the forceful- 
ness and power 
of the Hoover 
sales policy, and 
has helped ma- 
terially in estab- 
lishing the un- 
questioned indi- 
viduality of the 
Hoover among 
vacuum Cleaners. 


scientific 


Not onty has 
our work con- 
tributed to the 
picture in the 
public mind of the Hoover as a 
machine apart, a suction sweep- 
er that is in a separate and dis- 
tinct class, but so startling 
were some of the results of our 
research that on the strength of 
them the Hoover Company 
some time ago revised its entire 
sales policy. 

“PRODUCT-RESEARCH ”’ often 
works that way: shows up so 


marketing way. 


PRINTERS’ 





This picture showing carpet dirt 
magnified 350 times is one of a 
great many slides made by us ina 


“product-research” for 
The Hoover Company which has 
resultedinimportant amplification 
ofits sales policy.Ifyou would help 
your product talk it might tell you 
things of as great importance in a 
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many important facts about 
a product and its use as com- 
pared with competing prod- 
ucts, that it develops into a 
form of ‘‘sales-research.”’ Itdoes 
this by developing differences 
that had not hitherto been ap- 
preciated. Also, 
in a more funda- 
mental way, by 
thoroughly es- 
tablishing the 
product's indi- 
viduality and by 
turning sales- 
men's passive 
belief in their 
product into that 
driving convic- 
tion that. puts 
punch into any 
man’s selling. 


WHILE WE natu- 
rally prefer to 
takeentirecharge 
of a client's ad- 
vertising, we 
are not averse 
to conducting a ‘‘product-re- 
search’’ for a company whose 
advertising is already being 
handled acceptably. We should 
welcome inquiries from the re- 
sponsible executives of any 
companies who are interested 
in ‘‘making their product talk’’ 
in the interest of a more scien- 
tific foundation for their sales 
and advertising plans. 


Ray D. LituisripGE INCORPORATED 


AGENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY WITH AN ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


> 4 
Established 1899 Ng 
Ss 


NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET + NEW YORK 


= Incorporated 1909 
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Direct Mail Advertisers Adopt Easy 
Way to Save Postage 


More one and two cent stamps, fewer three and four cent stamps 
are sold since the advent of a remarkable new light paper 


U NCLE SAM weighs your mailing- 
piece. Then he issues a ticket 
for its journey. He never inquires 
“How many miles ?”” His question is 
always, “How many ounces?” 

Weight in a mailing-piece is of no 
consequence to the man who receives 
it; weight in a mailing-piece gives 
no advantage to you who 


indicator come to a stop before one 
ounce is reached. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong enough 
to stand frequent handling. It prints 
well. Type and half-tones make a clear 
and pleasingimpression on bothsidesof 
the sheet, the paper being practically 
opaque. You or your printer can se 





send it. Yet weight in a 
mailing-piece can cost you 
hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of dollars in 
postage. 

Either you pay the ex- 
tra postage or you reduce 
the weight of your mailing 
piece. There are two ways 
of reducing weight—the 
inch method and the ounce 
method. With the inch 


of a light and compact paper 





SOME USES 


method you use a small 
sheet instead of a large 
one; leave out a semi- 
essential enclosure; con- 
tent yourself with two 
ages instead of four ; per- 
have sacrifice some of your 


a o : 
ut with the ounce 
method you keep all your 
copy; you cut down not at 
all ‘on the area of printing 


ALES manuals and data books for 

salesmen to carry. 

Books which you expect customers to 
keep in a handy place and refer to fre- 
quently. Especially catalogs. 

Mailing-pieces for a big list. Package 
enclosures such as “‘ Directions for Using,” 
which must fit into a small space. 

A paper light enough and strong enough 
for these uses, and having at the same 
time excellent printing qualities, is now 
being made. It is 


surface; you include the 
enclosure. You save 
weight by using Warren’s 
Thintext, a remarkably 
light but strong printing 
paper. One advertiser re- 





THINTEXT 


One of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 








cently saved $7,200 by 

this method. Another saved $8,000. 
They made this saving by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext. If you are inter- 
ested, ask us for their names and a 
complete description of the mailing- 
pieces on which they used this easy 
method of saving postage. 

Warren’s Thintext has as great a 
printing surface as a sheet that weighs 
several times as much. Send for a 
sample sheet 25 x 38 inches. Place 
this sheet on the scales and watch the 


cure samples from any distributer of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

If you would like to learn more 
about what advertisers are doing to 
save space and postage, send for our 
booklet, “Making It Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Any 
distributer will supply you with a 
copy—or write to the S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 
The booklet will be sent you at once 
without charge. 
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These Rules Will Help Detroit 
Advertisers Tell Truth 


Better Business Bureau Promulgates Standard to Guide Retail and 
Other Merchandising Presentations 


CCORDING to T. F. Mer- 
[4 seles, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, much 
of the current misrepresentation 
in advertising is inadvertent and 
unintentional, being the outcome 
of enthusiasm or carelessness. The 
Detroit Better Business Bureau, 
adhering to this view, has fash- 
joned a set of rules for the guid- 
ance of advertisers and advertising 
writers. By means of these, the 
Bureau believes, the telling of the 
truth will be provided for auto- 


matically. 
The rules follow: 


CoMPARATIVE VALUES 
The terms, “value,” “worth,” “made 
to sell for,” “should be,” “if bought in 
the regular way,” indicate that the 
article offered has that value ON THE 
PRESENT DAY MARKET. i 
The Bureau will determine ‘‘values 
on this basis by shopping other stores. 
CoMPARATIVE PRICES ’ 
Are statements of fact—not estima- 
tion, and must be used, if at all, with 
great accuracy. ‘“‘Regularly” means the 
price at which the merchandise sold for 
immediately prior to the sale and to 
which it will revert following the sale. 
“Formerly” means the price at which 
the merchandise sold for in your store 
immediately before the sale. 
(Incorrect) —$50 Silk dresses—now 
$35. 
(Correct)—Silk - dresses formerly 
priced $50—now $35. : ; 
Where a range of former prices is 
given, the lowest as the highest must be 
stated. 
Example: 
(Incorrect)—Silk dresses 
selling up to $50—now $25. 
(Correct)—Silk dresses formerly sell- 
ing from $35 to $50 now $25 
In stating comparative prices, the last 
price prior to the current reduction must 
be given. 
Fasstc Terms Denotinc Att Woot 
MATERIALS 
Flannel, Chinchilla Cloth, Serge, Eider- 
down, Worsted, Cashmere. 
Fasrrc Terms DenotinGc ALL SILK 
MateRIALs 
Satin, Pongee, Velvet, Chiffon, Faille, 
Foulard, Taffeta, Charmeuse, Canton 
Crepe, Crepe de Chine. 
m applied to fabrics other than 
all-wool or all-silk, the true material 
content should also be used. 
mple: Cotton Pongee. 


Furs 
Use the true name of the fur. 
See Supplemental List. 


formerly 
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FurNITURE 

Name the woods! 

Example: 

Solid walnut (when all exposed sur- 
faces are of solid walnut). 

Walnut (when all exposed surfaces 
are of walnut veneer). 

Mahogany and Gum (when exposed 
surfaces consist in substantial amounts 
of these two woods). 

Gum, Mahogany finish (when Gum is 
painted or stained to resemble Ma- 
hogany). 

“Combination Walnut” is deceptive— 
must not be used. 

“‘Mahogany finish” is deceptive—must 
not be used. 

Where the exact identity of the other 
woods is in doubt, the following is 
permissible—““Walnut and other cabinet 
woods.”’ 

Hosiery 

The words “fashioned,” ‘‘semi-fash- 
ioned” and ‘“‘mock fashioned,’ are in- 
correct and should never be used as 
applied to other than ‘“‘full-fashioned” 
hosiery. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has, in effect, ruled that the word 
“fashioned” shall not be used either 
alone, or in combination with any other 
word or words unless the hose is a 
full-fashioned product. 

HEADINGS 

Be sure to qualify below any materials 
not corresponding with that used in 
heading. 

Example: Silk Dresses. 

Satin, Pongee, Velvet, Seco (artificial 
silk) or Rayon. 


OLD : 
Karat content should be used, i.e. 


“14K.” 
Gortp Fitiep 
If Karat stamp is used, it should be 
preceded by the fraction of gold content 
—1/10 14K.” 


SILver 

Should assay 925/1000, Merchandise 

advertised as Silver must be solid Silver. 
Sitver Pate 

If included under heading of “Silver,” 
should be designated as “plated ware.” 
Merchandise resembling silver but 
containing none of the actual metal, 
should be advertised as silver color, 
never as “‘silver.” 

Example: 

O mcenten dies Silver table pads—- 


49c. 
tat design table pads— 
Ic. 


PLATINUM 
_ Should contain 925/1000 pure Plat- 
inum or metals of platinum group such 
as iridium, osminum, palladium, rhodium 
and ruthenium. 
= Ivory 

Composition or celluloid products 
should be advertised as imitation, manu- 
ae or artificial, or as “Ivory-white 
goods. 
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PEARLS 
Where such is the fact, should be 
advertised as “artificial,” ‘‘manufac- 


tured,” or ‘‘indestructible.” 
SEcoNDsS 

The fact that merchandise is used, 
defective, imperfect or of second quality, 
must be stated in type and prominence 
equal to the balance of the copy. Im- 
perfect merchandise should never be ad- 
vertised without this notification. 

MarterraL CONTENT 

Wool means 100 per cent wool. 

Silk means 100 per cent silk. 

Rayon means 100 per cent rayon. 

Linen means 100 per cent linen. 

“Rayon silk” and “fibre silk” are in- 
correct and must never be used. 

In merchandise where two or more 
materials are involved all must be named. 

Examples: Silk-and-cotton dresses; 
silk-and-rayon hose, etc. 

Such expressions as ‘‘silk mixed’’ and 
“wool mixed” are to be avoided. 

RADE-Mark NAMES 

Must be used only in connection with 
merchandise made by owner of trade- 
mark and not at all if names in them- 
selves are deceptive, unless they are 
modified by a statement of the material 
content. 

(Incorrect )—Bransilk. 
(Correct)—Bransilk (Mercerized cotton). 


The Detroit Better Business 
Bureau will send out shoppers 
among the retail stores to see 
whether the merchandise offerings 
and the stores’ general policies are 
in keeping with the advertising. 
Among other things, the shoppers 
will ascertain whether sufficient 
merchandise is on hand to satisfy 
a reasonable demand in accordance 
with terms of the copy. It fre- 
quently has been the case that a 
store is “out” of an item upon 
which a special price has been 
named. This common practice, as 
well as the use of bait copy, is 
discouraged by the Bureau as being 
destructive of good merchandising 
methods. 


San Francisco “Daily Herald” 
Appoints E. A. Holman 


The San Francisco Iilustrated Daily 
Herald, has appointed Everett A. Hol- 
man, director of advertising. He was 
formerly advertising director of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer and previous 
to that represented Hearst morning 
newspapers at San Francisco. 


New Art Service Opened at 
Detroit 


Russell H. Murphy has opened an ad- 
vertising art service at Detroit. He had 
been art director in several Detroit 
advertising agencies. 
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Compares Jobber with Federal 
Reserve Bank 


The North American Lace Company 
Philadelphia, in a recent trade paper 
advertisement emphasizes the important 
functions performed by jobbers. A 
comparison of his services is made with 
the service rendered to business con. 
ditions by Federal Reserve Banks. 

The copy states that the Federal 
Reserve Banks are money wholesalers 
and that they were formed as financial 
reservoirs. Since they have been in 
operation, the advertisement says, 
panics have disappeared. ; 

“The merchandise-jobber is just as 
vital to stable, successful business as the 
money jobber,” continues the advertise. 
ment. “Without these merchandise reser. 
voirs business would suffer the palpita- 
tions suffered by finance, merchandise 
shortage one season driving prices ab- 
surdly high; merchandise surplus the 
next wrecking mills and the retailers 
alike. That’s the service of the jobber 
to all business.” 

The North American company env. 
merates the following advantages to re. 
tailers of the jobber system: It makes 
their money more active, fits their sell. 
ing needs, and because the jobber knows 
their territory, he selects the best mer- 
chandise. It further says that “6 per 
cent profit on a dollar that turns four 
times a year is 25 per cent more than 
10 per cent profit on two turnovers a 
year!” 

The advertisement closes with a re. 
minder to the retailer that the products 
of this company can be bought only 
through jobbers. 


Joins Hommann, Tarcher & 
Cornell 


Elizabeth A. Schellhase has joined the 
staff of Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
She was formerly with Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


A. H. Moulton Joins Finucan 
& McClure 


A. H. Moulton, formerly with the 
Chicage office of Smart Set, has joined 
the staff of Finucan & McClure, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chicago. 


Appoint Ingraham-Powers, Inc. 


Ingraham-Powers, Inc., _ publishers 
representative, has been appointed ma 
tional advertising representative by the 
Quebec, Can., Chronicle-Telegraph and 
the Bethlehem, Pa., Times. 


William Hoffman Joins 
Reincke-Ellis 


William Hoffman, former vice-prest 
dent of the Britt Advertising Organiza 
tion. Inc., St. Louis, has joined the copy 
staff of the Reincke-Ellis Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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HE standard of quality set by large 
© national advertisers is most exact- 
ing. Only an advertising agency with 
facile pen, fine talent, long experience 
and expert facilities can successfully 
and continuously measure up to them. 
The prestige of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company’s clientele and the distinc- 
tive character of the campaigns pre- 
pared by it testify to an ability and ser- 
vice unusually fine. If performance is 
the gauge of an advertising agency, as 
it is of a product, then the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company deserves the most 
serious consideration. 


An interesting booklet on “Telephotography” sent on request 


Wn. H 


RANKIN 


COM PANY Advertising 





342 Madison Avenue Tribune Tower 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9300 Telephone: Randolf 6600 
Albee Bldg. Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. Bankers Trust Bldg. 32 Front St. West 

Washington Akron Philadelphia Toronto 


San Francisco London 
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The Protection of 
Slogans 


Detmer, Bruner & Mason, Inc. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS & TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS 
New Yor« 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We desire to ask your opinion regard- 
ing a advertising slogan. 

e invented an advertising slogan 
about fifteen years ago, which we have 
used continuously in connection with 
our fabrics. 

About two years ago, a new firm was 
started in our field as competitor, which 
firm has adopted several of our features 
outright, and as they deal with the same 
trade that we do, it seems quite unfair 
to us. 

The phrase in question was never 
registered by us. Have we no redress 
at the present time or any grounds to 
stop our competitor from using this 
phrase? Will it be possible for us to 
register this phrase now and get pro 
tection ? 

Dermer, Bruner & Mason, Inc. 


Ut. recent years, it was not 
possible, except under excep- 
tional circumstances, to register a 
slogan with the Trade-Mark 
Bureau at Washington. Even 
now, although the Bureau is in- 
clined to be much more liberal in 
the matter, it is still difficult to 
secure Federal slogan registration. 

It was for this very reason that 
Printers’ INK started its Slogan 
Clearing House. There are now 
registered in the Clearing House 
over 1,700 advertised phrases. 
No charge is made for registration. 
Each advertiser who listed his 
slogan with us can point to this 
listing as evidence of use and as 
evidence of desire to prove and 
claim ownership—all of which is 
very important when the question 
of the exclusive use of a slogan 
comes up in court. 

Several articles have been pub- 
lished in Printers’ InxK outlining 
the legal status of slogans. The 
dates of issues in which these ap- 
peared may be obtained by writing 
the Research Department.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Frank S. Kent to Join W. I. 
Tracy Agency 


Frank S. Kent will join W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
about September 15. He is now with 
the George Batten Company, Inc. 
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Leather Producers Use Evyoly. 
tion.as Copy Theme 


The American Leather Producers, 
Inc., New York, recently took advan. 
tage of the widespread interest jp 
evolution by using it as a copy theme 
A large newspaper advertisement was 
illustrated by a drawing of an ape 
wearing a pair of shoes. 

“Do You Believe in Evolution?” js 
the caption. “Whether you do or not,” the 
copy continues, “you must believe that 
our ancestors went barefooted and that 
shoes are a development of civilization,” 
Then it goes on to say that heels were 
originally planned to keep the shoe up 
out of the mud and soles to protect the 
feet. It is stated that much of the 
comfort of shoes depends upon the 
strength of the sole and that leather 
is the correct material for the bottom 
of shoes. 

The advertisement closes with the 
following ragraph: ‘In all the evolv. 
tion, development and improvement in 
shoes, leather has been the only material 
for health, comfort and style.” Across 
the bottom of the advertisement ap- 
pears the familiar slogan of the 
American Leather Producers, “Nothing 
Takes tthe Place of Leather.” 


American Druggists’ Syndicate 
Increases Profits 


The American Druggists’ Syndicate, 
Long Island City, N. Y., and its sub 
sidiaries, makers of A. D. S. specialties, 
report a net profit of $102.213 for the six 
months ended June 30. The net earnings 
this year are 23 per cent above those of 
the same period last year. 


French Fashion Weekly Opens 
New York Office 


L’Art Et La Mode, a fashion weekly 
published in Paris, has opened an office 
at New York. Miss R. Donner has 
been appointed representative for the 
United States and Canada with head- 
quarters at the new office. 


Cal Sivright with Stockland 
Road Machinery Company 
Cal Sivright, formerly treasurer 0! 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company, has m appointed general 
manager of the Stockland Road Me 
chinery’ Company, Minneapolis. 


C. J. Cole, Jr., Joins 
Chas. H. Eddy 


C. J. Cole, Jr., for several years past 
with the George Batten Company, has 
joined the Chas. H. Eddy Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York. 


Illinois Publishers to Meet 


The Illinois Press Association will 
hold its annual meeting from 
1 to 3 at Champaign, Ill. A banguet 
will be held on the second night. 
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cate The San Francisco Call 


dite LEADS THE EVENING FIELD 
IN CIRCULATION BY MORE THAN 


30,000 


HAVING NEARLY 50% MORE 
CIRCULATION THAN ITS NEAREST 
COMPETITOR :: ITS AVERAGE 
A. B.C. TOTAL CIRCULATION 
IS IN EXCESS OF 
100,000 


proof that 


es CALL 


IS 
SAN FRANCISCO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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Announcing): 





a new rate for C0 

_ advertising in ee 
: mec 
COLUMBIA |x 
age 





FFECTIVE with the isue|™ 
of January, 1926, there wil J” 
be a reduction in COLUMBIA'S |" 


eae eal 
advertising rate. 


This rate reduction is made pos 
sible by economies which have 
been effected by manufacturing 
COLUMBIA in our own com: 
pletely equipped publishing 
plant at Home Office, New] : 


D.J. GILL 


Haven, Conn. 














1929 
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By enabling advertisers to par- 
§ ticipate in our manufacturing 

economies, we have established 
COLUMBIA more than ever as 
one of the greatest of values 
among national advertising 
media. 


COLUMBIA'S monthly aver- 
ase circulation for the year 
ended June 30th, 1925, was 757,- 


——— 


eee 
POS ak nes oe oot eee en 





oe ee 


h 
‘it 40 (A. B. C;,). An increase in ' 
1's circulation is anticipated for the 

year 1920. | : 








New rate card issued September roth, 1925 i 
0S- ! 
ive ; 
ing 
M- The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World a 
no A National Monthly Published, Printed and i 

3) Circulated by the Knights of Columbus i 
ew Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulatiors 






D,J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street 134 South LaSalle Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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DAYTON NEWS 


the only Paper that 


SUCCESSFULLY COVERS 





The Dayton Territory 
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COUNTRY u 
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NATIONAL " 1 
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THE DAYTON NEWS 


Member of the News League of Ohio 


The Dayton News 
The Springfield News 


SOLD IN COMBINATION 


I, A. ELEIN 





The Canton News 






A. J. NORRIS HILL 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Another 
Agricultural Yearbook 
Is Issued 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE Agricultural Yearbooks, 
je each issue, have grown in 
popularity among advertisers. The 
present volume, for 1924, seems 
assured of a much wider circula- 
tion than any of the three previous 
issues for several reasons. Not 
only is the extent of the improve- 
ment of the industry plainly shown 
by the articles, reports and statisti- 
cal material, but a great deal of 
information is presented that is 
obviously of value in the success- 
ful merchandising of innumerable 
manufactured products in the farm 
field. Then, too, the book contains 
discussions of several important 
subjects that were not considered 
in previous compilations. 

Besides a wealth of material on 
all of the subjects covered by the 
1923 Yearbook, the present volume 
contains interesting and compre- 
hensive articles on highways and 
highway transportation; farm 
credit, farm insurance, and farm 
taxation; the poultry industry; 
weather and agriculture, as well as 
the last annual report of the late 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
C. Wallace, to the President. 

While the book is issued by the 
Department of Agriculture pri- 
marily in the interests of the 
farmer, to assist him in dealing 
intelligently with the readjustment 
problems still to be faced, this fact 
does not lessen its value as a guide 
to the advertiser. The volume 
presents a wide and definite view 
of agricultural conditions and all 
important factors which contrib- 
uted to the industry during 1924, 
and discusses with detailed con- 
sideration the economic phases of 
both production and marketing. 

To the manufacturer who would 
enter, or who is already specializ- 
ing in, the farm field, the statistics 
of the volume will be of nominal 
value only, until they are supple- 
Mented with later available facts 
and figures. But an enormous 
amount of material that explains 
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Business 
Executives 


The Transcript 
reaches the desks of 
the majority of large 
mill and factory ex- 
ecutives in New Eng- - 


land. 


To reach this im- 
portant factor in 
the Boston Mar- 
ket advertise in 


the 


Boston 
Cbening 
Transcript 


Highest ratio of buy- 
ers to readers 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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those influences which are rapidly 
changing the demands and buying 
habits of the farmer and his family 
will prove to be indispensable to 
those looking for every merchan- 
dising advantage and opportunity. 

For instance, the section of the 
book devoted to the subject of 
highways and highway transporta- 
tion, not only contains a_ vast 
number of facts. on the develop- 
ment, costs and convenience of 
motor transportation in its rela- 
tion to distribution, but also offers 
a number of significant indications 
as to the possibilities of the farm 
markets for manufactured mer- 
chandise. For example: 

“Mainly as the work of the 
automobile and improved roads, 
also, the one-time isolation of the 
farmer is known no more. How 
complete that isolation was during 
the long winters in some parts of 
our country only those who experi- 
enced it can know. Scarcely any- 
where is there now even an 
approach to the condition which 
three decades ago was accepted as 


inevitable in the farmer’s life. 


Sept. 10, 1938 


Neither in the dress of the people 
nor in their manners, nor their 
education, nor their pleasures, 
their desires, nor in any outward 
aspect is there any longer apparent 
a rural as distinguished from an 
urban class. The farmer has 
come to share in the pleasures and 
opportunities for cultural improve- 
ment which formerly were out of 
his reach, just as his city-bred 
friends have come to enjoy and to 
profit in mental and bodily health 
by partaking of the priceless boons 
of fresh air, sunshine, and natural 
beauty which have been denied 
them in their city homes.” 

These lines are only a small part 
of the whole volume, and_ they 
offer but one of innumerabie simi- 
lar hints as to the various mer- 
chandising possibilities of the farm 
field at the present time. The 
Agricultural Yearbook is gen- 
erously illustrated with  photo- 
graphs and charts; its price js 
$1.50, and copies will be mailed, 
postage free, by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 
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Art-Metal Reminder Calendar With Memo Pad—A Compact 
Unit For The Busy Executive. Brass Construction. Gre- 
cian-Satin Finish. Ad Etched. How Many Will You Use! 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 


ia _ 
ns 489 Union St., Allentown, Pa. F 
New York Office—Fisk Building ~ 


Also Manufacturers of Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Ete. 
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For Better Living 
For Authentic Fashions 


More than a Million Readers look 
to this, their favorite Publication 
—and they accept merchandise 
advertised in its pages as com- 


pletely worthy, because 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
SAYS 
SO 
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When Artist and Photographer 
Collaborate 





Combination of Two Mediums Reaches an Interesting Point of Perfection 
in Many Modern Campaigns 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE was a time when small 
friendship existed between the 
photographer and the artist, in the 
production of advertising illustra- 
Each felt that they were 
self-sufficient and that a blending 


tions. 


of camera work with original 
drawings was little 
short of sacrilege. 

If the advertiser de- 
cided to employ the 
realism of the photo- 
graph, why, then, con- 
taminate this realism 
by tampering with the 
negative? And the 
artist argued that 
camera-made additions 
to his work destroyed 
the artistic charm of 
any canvas, cheapened 
it and made it mon- 
grel. 

So impressive and 
sincere were these 
arguments that the 
advertiser left a field 
undeveloped which 
was eventually to pro- 
duce a new school of 
illustrative effects. It 
is quite the common 
practice today to blend 
camera studies with 
art embellishments and 
to do it in a surpris- 
ing variety of inge- 
nious. ways. Results 
are secured which 
could be had in no 
other manner. 

Far from being “mongrel,” as 
was predicted, these compositions 
are often original and new in art 
atmosphere. The public is perplexed 
by some of them, having no knowl- 
edge of what goes on behind 
the scenes. People observe parts 
of an illustration which are un- 
questionably photographic, com- 
bined with drawn accessories, and 
mystery attached to their produc- 





Will your family be in the 


clutch of cold 








tion. How is it done? Curiosity 
is excited, we will say, by giant 
camera figures worked into minia- 
ture scenic backgrounds. It is all 
quite inexplicable to the person who 
knows from his own experience 
of the limitations of the lens, 















winter? 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF ARTIST AND PHOTOGRAPHER 


WORKING HAND IN HAND 


Here is a page before us, bearing 
the admirable illustrative headline: 
“Will your family be in the clutch 
of cold again next winter?” A 
giant snowman, chuckling with 
glee, clasps in his shivery embrace 
a mother, father and three un- 
happy youngsters. These charac- 
ters are obviously suffering from 
the cold. And at a glance, the 
realism of the different types 1 
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San Francisco, California 


4 Years— 
Is a Long Time 


Great Events take place in four 
years — Governments change— 
Wars are waged—Peace con- 
ferences are held—Great men 
die—The World moves—BUT 
—the SYRACUSE HERALD 


is still in first place. 


For four consecutive years the 
HERALD has led all Syracuse 
papers in National, Local, Auto- 
mobile and Total advertising 
lineage. 


Why? 


People are not in the habit of 
throwing their money away— 
neither are advertisers, local or 
national. 


They are buying the SYRA- 
CUSE HERALD because it is 
profitable to do so. 


Are You Buying 


The “Herald” in Syracuse? 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Bullding Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Seattle, Washington 























Los Angeles, California 
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FIRST 
In Radio Advertising 


The Springfield, Mass., Union 
published more than three 


ing as was run in the Repub- 
lican News during the first 6 
months of 1925. 


Radio Lineage of 
Springfield, Mass., Newspapers 


UNION 
A.M. P.M. Sunday Total 
First 6 mos. 1925 49,507 49,555 14,022 113,084 


REPUBLICAN NEWS 
A.M. P.M. Sunday Total 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


UNION 


National Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Buliding 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 











times as much Radio advertis- | 


First 6 mos. 1925 5,109 16,476 9,992 31,577 | 
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confirmed by a knowledge of their 

camera source. They are “real 
ple; not mere drawn types, 

manufactured for advertising pur- 
ses. ; 

But as compared with the snow- 
man, they are people in miniature. 
The background shows an _ ice- 
bound home and the bleak pano- 
rama of a gray sky, studded with 
falling snow. This background 
and the snowman are drawn. It 
is easy enough to be sure. of this 
because of the postery, outline 
technique. Artist and photog- 
rapher, then, have worked in 
earnest collaboration, to produce 
an original example of advertising 
illustration. 

The marked contrast, technically, 
between the striking realism of the 
photographic figures and _ the 
postery background and snowman 
constitutes that most desirable 
quality, an original art medium. 
not overlooked by the reading 
public. 

There is nothing very compli- 
cated about the production of such 
adesign. The models are secured. 
rehearsed in the story their poses 
must project, and a photograph 
made. The photographer under- 
stands, from a_ rough pencil 
sketch, just how this negative is to 
be employed and fhe position it 
will occupy on the page. It is now 
only necessary for the artist to 
silhouette the figures, mount them 
on his drawing .paper or board, 
and paint in, in gray distemper 
tones, the accessory details. 

Many advertising illustrations 
today are made in the following 
manner: with a pencil sketch as a 
guide, models are posed, expres- 
sions studied out and interesting 
compositions arrived at, before 
the camera. The artist takes this 
print and utilizes parts of it only, 
drawing the remainder in himself, 
although guided by the photograph 
in this respect. A head or a series 
of heads may be the actual photo- 
graph, while all other detail is 
drawn; executed in crayon, 
sketchily, or rendered in poster 
wash, in pencil, in pen and ink or 
m charcoal, artistically manipu- 

And here again, it is the 
contrast between the two mediums 











Foresight | 


HE first order for 
space in Punch during 


1926 was received on July 
8th, 1924. 


To-day, Ninety - Three 
Advertisers have already 
made certain of the space 
they will require next year 
by booking in advance. 


That this foresight is 
necessary is best demon- 
strated by the fact that 
Fifty - Four Advertisers, 
too late to secure space in 
Punch during the Autumn 
of 1925, have orders filed 
on the Waiting List, in 
the hope that some of the 
valuable spacenowbooked 
may be relinquished. 


Success follows inevitably 
when the personality of 
Punchis linked up with the 
advertising of High-class 
Goods and Service; but 
to ensure this success— 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4., ENG, 
(August 25, 1925.) 
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that gives the commendable result. 

A group of shrewd business 
men connected with an automobile 
manufacturing industry are 
gathered about a large table in the 
directors’ room, in consultation. 
Before them, on the table, are a 
number of tiny automobiles, in 
miniature, yet perfect as to essen- 
tial detail. 

Certain it is, that a camera and 
one exposure could produce no 
such illustration as this. It is a 
matter of skilful patching. The 
small cars were separate units, 
mounted into the original study 
of the men and the desk. But by 
retouching and special art treat- 
ment, the little cars are sparklingly 
dominant. 

There appeared recently a series 
of catalogue illustrations for an- 
other motor car, which at once 
arrested the attention of even the 
most casual student of advertising 
ways and means. The models of 
cars were from exceptionally fine 
photographs, made under admir- 
able lighting conditions. But the 
people in the cars were in pen and 
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ink, sketchily handled, in open line. 

his is how it was done: silyer 
prints were made _ from the 
original photographs, said photo. 
graphs having been “snapped” with 
people in place. The silver print 
was the same size as the negative 
An artist drew the people only, 
they were cut out with a sharp pen 
knife and then pasted into place 
on the first print. They fitted 
perfectly, of course. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, a 
set of illustrations was produced 
for another catalogue (the same 
originals were later used in an in- 
dustrial magazine campaign with 
success) wherein the photographer 
and artist worked in harmony, 
These were studies of various fac- 
tory buildings, the foreground 
accessories and backgrounds being 
of special importance in this case, 
Every building was “straight 
photograph,” wjth no retouching, 
and all other parts of each print 
were rendered in charcoal, loosely, 
decoratively. 

This process of fusing two 
supposedly opposed art mediums 








Smartness 


in advertising is largely a mat- 
ter of observation and can be 
applied to both the layout and 
the finished art work. 


Our service consists of figures, 
retouching, lettering and pre- 
liminary sketches. 


LOHSE’BUDD 


Advertising cArtists 


405 LEXINOTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Courtesy of 
Snodgrass and 
f Gayness, Inc., 
», for Cheram), 
Inc. 
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Send Your Message 
Into Owned Homes 









fA A tabulation by the Bureau of 































same OWNERSHIP the Census of the distribution 

in in- ‘ 

with : of homes according to proprie- 

= torship, shows 57.5 per cent of 

da Vermont homes are owned— 

being against 45.6 per cent in the 

case, ° 

aig United States as a whole. 

hing, 

= Sign Posts People who can—and do— 
of buy homes can—and will— 

two ° ie 

fiums Buying buy the necessities and luxu- 

pes Power ries which are used in those 

No. 32 homes. 


National advertisers cannot af- 
ford to overlook the mediums 
listed below—which cover a 
field containing 12 per cent 
more owned homes than the 
country at large. 


Vermont Sted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 





St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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in a single illustration often solves 
some bothersome problem. The 
art work for a campaign for 
wicker furniture had never been 
satisfactory, in the eyes of the 
folks at the factory, who were 
sticklers for detail. It was in- 
sisted that women would look for 
detail in a case of this kind. The 
product must be shown exactly as 
it was, with no liberties taken, no 
exaggeration, no artistic license. 
In fact, the detail here was one of 
the selling factors. 

No artist appeared to grasp the 
importance of these considerations. 
Figure work, in the drawings, was 
animated and above criticism, but 
nobody in the organization was 
satisfied with the reproduction of 
the goods. A set of photographs 
was made and another snag en- 
countered. The furniture was 
perfectly satisfactory, but the 
figures were stiff and obviously 
posed. Much of the charm of the 
art work was lost in this transition. 

Finally, the artist who had 
worked on the account right along 
was persuaded to mount actual 
photographs of the furniture into 
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his illustrations, and to do the 
figures as he had always executed 
them. Here and there, he brushed 
in a high light or a shadow on the 
showing of the wicker goods that 
they might not appear too pro- 
nouncedly “mounted in.” The 
present series has made everybody 
happy for this campaign now em- 
braces photographic accuracy and 
realism where these qualities are 
paramount, and _ introduces the 
freedom of the figure work which 
the camera had not seemed to 
provide. 

In a like manner, a double-page 
spread was arranged for a popular 
automobile. A camera man took 
his vista from a balcony overlook- 
ing a large show-room, where five 
new models of cars were interest- 
ingly placed. There was no 
animation, no “human interest” 
elements in this negative: the 
show-room was purposely deserted. 

Now the artist mounted the 
silhouetted cars, with their various 
unusual perspectives, on drawing 
paper, and in the same identical 
positions. The remainder was 
clear, white paper. The next step 














Allentown, Pa. 


Is genuinely American — 95% 
English speaking people—a 
beehive of diversified interests 
and covered completely by one 
great newspaper 


Allentown Morning Call 


Story, Brooks & Finley 
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“ts UST as Milwaukee, the great 
"the Toad center, has attract- 
ng ed leaders in various fields of 
3 business, so has Milwaukee, 


a the advertising center, attract- 
ed men of highest standing 
in the advertising profession. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 
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was to populate the floor with 
people, men, women and children, 
looking at cars, examining motors, 
trying out upholstered limousines, 
and otherwise distributing them- 
selves actively throughout the 
composition. They were done in 
careful wash and with camera 
accuracy of detail. A guarded 
amount of floor and background 
detail was also painted in shadows 
beneath the cars, etc. This spread 
was a delight to the eye. It com- 
bined, as in other instances men- 
tioned, photographic sincerity with 
the freedom of the drawn figure. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION 


The remarkable illustration em- 
ployed in a recent page for Wells- 
worth Products, which featured a 
tiny figure of a Boy Scout, signal- 
ing with his flags, superimposed 
over a very large human eye, was 
an example of the blending of two 
separate illustrative units. It was 
necessary to produce two separate 
illustrations and then to combine 
them with care. The large eye 
could be an original wash drawing, 
or an enlargement from a camera 
study: the tiny figure of the wig- 
wagging Scout is mounted over 
the first print or drawing, and a 
little retouching completes the 
effect. But the reader of maga- 
zines is fascinated by such unusual 
illustrations. He can_ seldom 
“figure out” how they are done. 

It is quite the thing today, in 
producing illustrations of inani- 
mate objects—the product itself— 
to treat camera prints along 
wholly unconventional lines and in 
a manner which was not known to 
the professional retoucher of a 
few years ago. 

The idea is to get entirely away 
from the detailed, “slicked up” 
type of catalogue or magazine 
drawing, over a photograph. As 
many intermediate tones are dis- 
pensed with as possible. If a 
subject can be suggested in black, 
white, and one or two flat tones 
of gray, so much the better. 

The result of this is to produce 
still-life studies of goods which 
sparkle, which seem to take on new 
Pictorial interest and which posses- 
ses marked individuality. Yet, all 
while, there is a background of 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Famous “Dynamo of 
Dixie” Great Busi- 


ness Center 


Offers Many Advantages 
as Base of Operations 


in the South 





Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 10.— 
The entire South steadily gains 
importance not only as a great 
producing section but as a vast 
market place for merchandise of 
almost every kind. 

Concerns, in all lines of busi- 
ness, find that the efficient handling 
of sales and service in the south- 
ern states requires a permanent 
base of operations directly in the 
South. 

Strategic location, splendid 
transportation facilities, and 
numerous other assets, make 
Chattanooga the logical site for 
sales offices, warehouses, assembly 
plants and factories—an ideal site 
from which the entire South may 
best be sold and serviced. 


CHATTANOOGA 
“The Dynamo of Dixie” 

Sell and serve the 
South from headquarters 
in Chattanooga—in the 
very center of the four- 
teen prosperous southern 
states, 





Information about Chattanooga 
will be forwarded on request. 
Write Chattanooga Clearing House 
Association, 840 James Building, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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camera realism which would be 
almost impossible were an original 
drawing to be made. 

An ordinary print, say of a 
spark plug, double-size, is mounted, 
and the artist works over this, in 
tempera. Whites are made postery 
and flat areas of gray remove com- 
plicated expanses of gradating 
tint. Shadows are apt to be painted 
in solid black. An effort is made 
to reduce the number of tone 
values to not more than four. If 
three, so much-the better. 

Compare the printed result of 
these _ poster-retouched photo- 
graphic originals, with the old- 
style, multi - toned retouching 
still-life, and it must be at once 
admitted that the simpler style is 
many times more effective. Just 
enough of the camera’s effort re- 
mains to provide the necessary 
realism. 

The same idea is employed to- 
day in the case of buildings, 
scenery and even figures. Cata- 
logues, once illustrated in the old, 
detailed technique, are now 
sparklingly original. 


Sept. 10, 1925 


Borrowing the more artistic 
qualities of the two mediums gives 
greater latitude to artist and pho- 
tographer, provided they work 
sympathetically. The artist is in a 
position to make the camera’s share 
all the more convincing and up- 
usual, while the photograph, wisely 
handled, brings a new quality to 
the artist’s work. There is ab 
solutely no need for them to clash, 


~ x 
Advanced by G. J. Gruendler 
’ 
Company 
E. T. Lark has been made director 
of sales and advertising of the Gustave 
J. Gruendler Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, maker of refrigerators, 
He was formerly assistant sales man- 
ager and succeeds C. F. Boyer, resigned. 
Thomas A. Dowling, former assistant 
treasurer, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer, 


R. M. Briggs Joins John P. 

ae ale vd 

Smith Printing Company 
R. Mervyn Briggs has joined the 
advertising service department of the 
John P. Smith Printing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. He _ was_ formerly 
editor of ‘‘The Reflector,” house organ 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester. 











Design your Business Card in this blank space: 
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but name possible quantity for price. 





Letter in wording, sketch in design or paste in print of trade-mark. 
Return coupon and receive artist’s sketch, free. d it 
say; cards bound in Books, with ruled Memo Sheets between. No obligation— 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Spruce Street & Asylum, HARTFORD, CONN. 


o be steel-engraved if you 
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The symbol of a new sales approach, 
and bigger profits for you 


G, The ideas, facts and results of Outer Circle 
Selling are presented in a new book that 
makes interesting and profitable reading to 
executives who think in terms of more sales 
and profits. Ask for your copy of THE 
OUTER CIRCLE on your business letter- 
head. The book will be sent without cost 
or obligation. 


The CORDAY & GROSS COMPANY 
Effective Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND 


New York - - Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 
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TACKER SIGNS 
FLANGE SIGNS 
COUNTER SIGNS 
HANGER SIGNS 
DIE-CUT SIGNS 














Sizes 20’’x28” and smaller 


GENUINE QUALITY 
AT LOW COST 








OPERATING ONE OF THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
METAL LITHOGRAPHING 
PLANTS IN THE COUNTRY 


C. C. S. SIGNS ARE USED BY 
MANY NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


PRICES AND SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


BALTIMORE, U,5S, A. 








A Tailor Who Advertises 
Registers a Slogan 


TILLIs 
TAILOR 
New York, Aug. 28, 1925, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please be good enough to 
register in your Slogan Clearing 
House, our slogan, ‘‘Always Fitting 
and Proper’? 

This slogan has been used by us for 
the past five years, and we would ap- 
preciate your registering it. 

TILLIs, 
H. E. Trius, 


Join “The Woman’s View- 
e , 
point” 

De Witt J. Hinman, formerly busi. 
ness manager of Campbell, Moss, John 
son, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has joined the New York office of The 
Woman’s Viewpoint, Houston, Tex., as 
advertising representative. 

Lawrence Craner and Nora T, 
Baker have also joined the New York 
advertising staff. Mr. Craner formerly 
conducted an advertising agency under 
his own name at New York and Miss 
Baker was advertising manager of the 
Newark, N. J., Advocate. 


Southern Railway Appoints 
R. A. Turner 


The Seaboard Airline Railway Com- 
pany has appointed Robert A. Turner 
as general advertising agent, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. He was re- 
cently with the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. Previous to that he 
was general publicity agent for the 
Flagler System of railways and 
hotels. 


Fisk Rubber Sales Report 


The Fisk Rubber Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., reports net sales for 
July amounting to $9,850,000. After 
allowing for all charges the July net 
profits were $1,728,000. Net sales for 
the quarter ended July 31, aggregated 
$24,579,000, and net profits, after all 
charges, for the same period amounted 
to $3,945,000. 


D. E. Harris, President, 
Pacific States Electric 


The board of directors of the 
Pacific States Electric Company, San 
Francisco, has elected D. E. Harris 
president, succeeding the late t..3 
Bibbins. Mr. Harris had been vice 
president and sales manager. 


Lewis Homes Account with 


Campbell-Ewald 
The Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
Bay City, Mich., maker of ready-cut 
homes, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit adyertising agency. 
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“Undisputed Supremacy in Its Frel 





THE MONTREAL STAR 


Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
in 
Canada’s Greatest City 


First in News 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 


THE MONTREAL STAR maintains its dis- 
tinguished position in Canadian journalism by 
reason of its editorial independence and _ pro- 
gressive policies, its unequalled news and cable 
services, its large volume of strictly censored 
advertising and its great circulation. It is 
generally conceded to be Canada’s Greatest 
Newspaper, and stands admittedly among the 
first few mediums on the Continent of America. 


The Montreal Daily Siar 


‘Canada’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 
Established 1869 
MONTREAL CANADA 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Toronto London, Eng. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


FRE BBBBEBEBEBEEE 
Think this Over! 


Every one of these well-known, experienced adver- 
tisers believes in retaining the services of George 
Enos Throop, Inc., whose business is outdoor 
advertising exclusively,—to plan and execute their 
outdoor advertising campaigns. Ask them why! 


Anheuser Busch 

Quaker Oats Company 

Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Jas. F. Kirk & Company 

Arnold Bros. Packing Co. 

Wilson & Company 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 

Bunte Bros, 

Kellogg Company 

Corn Products Refining 
Company 

American Maize Products 
Co. 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Northwestern Yeast Co. 


Standard Milling Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Olds Motor Works 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Cadillac Motor Co. 
Indian Refining Co. 
Two-In-OneHairNetCo. 
Detroit White Lead Co. 
Friedman-Shelby ShoeCo. 
The Wahl Company 
—Eversharp 
Alcazar Stove & Range 
Co. 
Bauer & Black 


Consider the competition for reader-interest in mag- 
azines and newspapers. Note that many advertisers 
are resorting to posterized pictures and flash headlines 


Those advertisers who supplement their publica- 
tion work with posters will increase the value of 
the publication merit many times! 


Send for portfolio of facts. No obligation. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Cuicaco 


New York 


Detroit 


“The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising agents in America” 


ERERBREEBREEEEE 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP., Incorporated 

















A Sales Report 


That Helps to 


Balance Sales 


How the Mason Tire & Rubber Company Gives the Salesman a True 


Picture of H 


is Problem 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE company which hopes to 

make a good financial showing 
at the end of the year is one which 
makes every effort to balance 
sales, to co-ordinate production 
with sales effort and to secure 
proper dealer co-operation to 
carry out the company’s funda- 
mental sales policy. 

With manufacturing procedure 
carefully plotted under the direc- 
tion of competent engineers, many 
acompany discovers profit leaks in 
its sales when a few easy sellers 
are pushed at the expense of other 
items. It finds out that many of 
the cash benefits of economical 
manufacturing methods are wiped 
out by unbalanced sales. The star 
salesman with his few big, high- 
spot sales on one item may prove, 
under the eyes of the cost account- 
ant, an expensive luxury compared 
with the less showy work of a 
number of men whose total sales 
volume does not compare with the 
star’s. Unless the individual sales- 
man is kept advised about company 
sales policy in terms of his own 
territory, waste is the result 
and profits are lost. Sales may be 
estimated a year in advance at the 
factory and sales effort carefully 
synchronized with sales there, but 
unless fundamental policy is fol- 
lowed through until it turns into 
daily action and effort in a specific 
territory, stabilization of produc- 
tion and balanced sales are pleas- 
ant phrases instead of established 
facts. Most salesmen are neither 
cost accountants nor fundamental 
business philosophers, so that 
whatever is designed at the fac- 
tory to induce them to carry out 
policy produces results in direct 
proportion to its simplicity. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Kent, Ohio, is helping to 
solve the problem common to so 
many men who direct a field force 
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of salesmen, by a recently insti- 
tuted system of sales reports. The 
foundation of these reports is the 
factory copy of invoices from 
which they are compiled. They 
visualize in simple form to each 
salesman what company policy 
means in relation to his own terri- 
tory. A report is sent monthly to 
each salesman, branch manager 
and district manager. Thus it is 
carefully checked three times and 
the proper recommendations are 
made in relation to specific towns 
and unusual conditions in the 
territory before it reaches the 
salesman most directly concerned. 


A REPORT IN BALANCE-SHEET FORM 


In the left-hand column of each 
report, every town in the territory 
is listed and shows car registra- 
tions in each, thus listing the pos- 
sible market for tires. Each re- 
port is cumulative for the year 
and the next column to the town 
shows net sales there in dollars 
and cents from January 1 to the 
date of the report. In the next 
eight columns are listed the differ- 
ent units made by the company 
upon which sales and production 
balances are based. Abbreviations 
at the. head of each column indi- 
cate the different brands and be- 
low the number of each brand 
sold to date is listed. This enables 
each salesman to see at a glance 
how closely he is approaching, 
month by month, the balance be- 
tween the different brands decided 
upon as correct in the home office. 

“It is our problem,” says P. J. 
Kelly, manager of sales personnel, 
“to balance our sales and to have 
our salesmen maintain this bal- 
ance. For instance, in a town 
where there are 500 Fords using 
clincher tires and 500 larger cars 
using straight side tires, if our 
sales report shows a preponder- 


— 
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& 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
PAID CIRCULATION 


1924 
I etic coiahi's crave ea 51,448 
1925 
0 eae 62,998 
Sree 64,406 
ee 65,081 
IED 6.6 0 0 suere ous 67,147 
September 1 ......... 68,717 
Te 70,636 


More farm families in Georgia 
read The Tri-Weekly Journal 


than read any other newspaper. 


The Journal Covers Dixie 
Like the Dew 


People always 
look at 





One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Franctaro 


DQyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
he York City; 360 No. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidy., Los Angeles, Ca’ 
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ance of sales in clincher tires, ye 
are not satisfied until the sales are 
more balanced in that particular 
town and show also a good 
straight side business. Thus it js 
with tubes also. We feel that we 
should sell two tubes for every 
tire.” ; 

If the salesman with the aid of 
such a chart to guide him is mak. 
ing a sincere attempt to balance 
his own sales in accord with com. 
pany policy, the next question js 
how well is he merchandising this 
policy to the retailers in his terrj- 
tory, the men who must resell the 
product to the final consumer. It 
is the retailer who can make or 
break a company policy and his 
attitude depends largely upon the 
ability of the salesman who calls 
upon him to translate and sell it, 

A good indication of how well 
the retailer is sold on balanced 
sales is his advertising and here 
again the Mason Tire sales report 
gives a true picture. The com- 
pany has an advertising policy 
which provides for the expendi- 
ture by the company of an amount 
equal to 2 per cent of the dealers’ 
purchases in the form of a fifty- 
fifty co-operative advertising cam- 
paign. All dealers have this privi- 
lege regardless of their total 
volume. Thus the last column in 
the sales report shows the amount 
in dollars which the company has 
spent on co-operative advertising 
in each town. The sum includes 
newspaper advertising and direct- 
mail campaigns but not any direct 
expense incurred for window dis- 
plays, cuts, service stations, signs 
or national advertising. It is the 
actual amount invested for the 
dealer in his own locality. This 
last column does more than indi- 
cate the dealer’s aggressiveness. 
It is always possible for the sales 
manager, branch manager or dis- 
trict manager to point out, with 
this column as his indicator, par- 
ticular towns and dealers where 
more educational effort in adver- 
tising and merchandising '% 
needed. 

Not always are sales alone a 
indication of the salesman’s net 
value to his house. Every sales 
manager requires a certain amount 
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peaks e course jn | 


Break an into the 
dealers Sow 


Extracts from experience on dis- 
tribution and installation of sales 
displays 

Novel ideas and modern methods 
for wooing and winning the deal- 
er’s co-operation 

100 exhibits of masterpiece mate- 
rial 

The results of retailers—the prog- 
ress of producers 

All organized, summarized, for 


Speakers of national note. Enter- 
tainment of exceptional excel- 
lence 

Of course you’re coming 


And BRING ALONG A FRIEND! 





Convention 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Advertisi 


ng Association 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
October 6, 7, 8 


Vire your reservation now to C. E. Johnson, 119 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Sense 


- 
Setting advertisements 
effectively is a matter 
of taste and skill, 
equipment and will. 
A complete printing 
establishment has 
them all. We have. 


: 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
A Complete Printing Establishment 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK 








Reis | 


| ARTISTS 

WANTED | 

$5,000 to 10,000 
a year 


Our studios, on the top 
i floor of the newSteinway 
| Hall, are perhaps the 
| finest and most desirable 
in the world—providing 
ideal working condi- 
tions. We want to get in 
i jiate t h with a 
few more congenial, 
high-class, thoroughly 
experienced advertising 
artists. Write, wire or 
Phone for appointment. 


Telephones: Circle 1578-9 





HUCKINS-SMITH, Inc. 


Steinway Hall 
j New York City 
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of missionary work on the part oj 
his men, especially in the point of 
view they are able to impart to 
each dealer. With the above ad. 
vertising policy and the column 
devoted to its results, the company 
official is able to judge at a glance 
how well this particular sort of 
missionary work is being carried 
out by each man, and it is given 
equal prominence on the report 
with sales volume and sales bal- 
ance. This sales report, whick 
hits the important high spots of 
company policy with particular 
emphasis on a true balance of 
rounded sales effort, is rather new 
with the company. But, already. 
it has proved popular and work- 
able. 

“The net of our plan,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Kelly, “is the fact that 
every Mason salesman, with the 
aid of this analysis report, is his 
own sales manager. His responsi- 
bility is always up before him, 
and by a comparison of the re- 
ports from month to month it is 
very easy for him and for us to 
see whether or not he is meeting 
that responsibility. We are glad 
to say that our sales organization, 
which is of the highest type, is 
using this report consistently and 
with good results.” 

Definite monthly volume expec- 
tancy in the production depart- 
ment, the nearest possible ap- 
proach to year-round capacity 
employment of workers, effective 
utilization of manufacturing re- 
sources and all other steps toward 
business stabilization depend in 
the last analysis upon how well 
the salesman and his retail cus- 
tomer carry out sound policies. 

The plan of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company in selecting cer- 
tain simple definite gauges for 
sales balance and relaying them to 
each salesman via district manager 
and branch manager in a familiar 
form, i. e., the sales report, 1s an 
idea which can be adapted to fit 
the policy of almost any company. 
These reports, transferred to 4 
master control record, give the.re- 
sponsible executives a_ bird's-eye 
view of the balance of the organ- 
ization. It indicates where extra 
effort should be applied, suggests 
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Rex Beach 
Gelett Burgess 


By 

George M. Adams 
George Ade 

J. P. Alley 
Michael Arlen 
 <. B. 

Jerome Beatty 
Dr. Louis E. Bisch 
Winifred Black 
John Blake 

Max Brand 

Nell Brinkley 
Arthur Brisbane 
Gene Byrnes 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Frank Condon 
Wilfred S.Cousins 
Marceline D’ Alroy 
Billy DeBeck 

Bud Fisher 
Fontaine Fox 

C. R. Gettier 
Montague Glass 


Controlled by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Premier Syndicate, Inc. 
United Feature Syndicate 


Fred A. Wish 


INCORPORATED 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Eddie Cantor 
Irvin S. Cobb 


LY 


Rube Goldberg 


Authors’ Services 


FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


Howard R. Garis 
Sam Hellman 
Ellis Parker Butler James H.Collins Nina Wilcox Putnam 


Grantland Rice Carolyn Wells 


Syndicate Features 
Reprint Rights 
FOR TRADE JOURNALS AND HOUSE ORGANS 


James J. Montague 


Rev. Thomas B. Gregory J. J. Mundy 


Edgar Guest 
John Held, Jr. 
Don Herold 

H. Hershfield 
Sol Hess 

Ed Howe 
Rupert Hughes 
S. E. Kiser 

Jack Lait 

Ring Lardner 
Bruno Lessing 
Fatty Lewis 
Harold MacGrath 
Temple Manning 
Walt Mason 
Thomas Masson 
Joe McGurk 

O. O. McIntyre 
George McManus 
John P. Medbury 
Arline Michaelis 


J. E. Murphy 

Philip Nowlan 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Coles Phillips 
Alexander Popini 
Tom Powers 

Arthur B. Reeve 
Albert T. Reid 

Ted Robinson 

Helen Rowland 

Viola B. Shore 

Dan Smith 

Cliff Sterret 

Mark Stuyvesant 

Tad 

Booth Tarkington 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Stella Thorne 

Fred Williams 

Ed Wynn 


Newspaper Feature Service 


Doubleday Page Syndicate 


New York American Features 
George Matthew Adams Service 
International Feature Service 


Sole Licensor: Commercial rights Uncle Wiggly Stories and Characters 
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The Revised 7 
KELLOGG 





CHAIN STORE LISTS 


Complete—Authentic— Up-to-date * 


Nearly double the number of chains listed 
in the original Kellogg Lists are contained 
in the revised editions just published. All 
information given in these lists is authen- 
tic and up-to-the-minute. 


Kellogg Lists Contain— 


—name of Parent Company, Number of 
Stores or Branches, Address of Buying 
Headquarters, Principal Lines of Mer- 
chandise carried, and occasional items of 
special information as to policies. A set 
of these valuable lists will give you a com- 
plete picture of the Chain Store Move- 
ment which is gaining momentum through- 
out the country by leaps and bounds. In 
them you will find just the information 
you need for sales campaigns and other 
similiar activities directed toward chain 
stores, 


Used and Endorsed by 


Advertising Departments, Advertising 
Agencies, Publishers’ Research Departments, Com- 
merical Research Bureaus, Trade Publications, 
Commercial Clubs and Trade Associations. 


The prices of Kellogg Lists are unusually low 
despite the painstaking research required to com- 
pile them, the verifying and checking to make 
them accurate, the necessity of writing many 
thousands of letters, and the large investment of 
money required to publish them. 


Sales and 
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Send Your Order NOW to 


Sept. ro, 1925 






List No, 1 


Chain Grocery and Tea Stores, 
Meat Markets, Bakeries and 
Restaurants. Price $10 


List No. 2 


Chains of Drug Stores, Candy 
Stores and Cigar Stores. 
Price $5 


List No. 3 


Chains of Dry Goods and De 
partment Stores, Furniture and 
House Furnishings, Pianos 
and Musical Instruments, 
Men’s and Women’s Clothing, 
Womcn’s Clothing and Ready- 
to-Wear, Millinery, Shoes, Shoe 
Repairing, Men’s Clothing and 
Haberdashery, Men’s Hats 
Price $12 


List No. 4 
Chains of Five and Ten Cent 
3, ooks, 


, Jewelers and Opticians, 
Gift and Art Shops, Radio and 
Electrical Goods, Automobile 
Gas & Electrical Ap- 
Wall Paper, Florists 
and Seedsmen, Barber Shops, 
General and Company Stores, 

Price $5 


Supplies, 
pliances, 


YOU SAVE $2 

By Ordering the 

Set of Four Lists 
for $30 


Kellogg Publishing Co. 


22 Lyman Street 


CHAIN 


STORE 


Springfield, Mass. 


LISTS}, 





(KELLOG 
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Candy 
Price $5 
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changes and additions to the re- 
port to meet changed conditions, 
and in simple form keeps each 
salesman informed as to how well 
his individual efforts are blending 
with the objects and policy of his 
organization. Each month each 
man is able to visualize his own 
activities and strive to make them 
synchronize more exactly with 
what his superiors are trying to 
accomplish. 





Marguerite Tuttle Joins Wm. 
T. Mullally Agency 


Miss Marguerite Tuttle, until re- 
cently manager of the Condé Nast edu- 
cational bureau, is now with Wm. .T. 
Mullally, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in charge of 4 school and camp 
department. She was formerly manager 
of the New York Evening Post edu- 
cational bureau. 





Photographic Account for 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove 


The Treesdale Laboratories, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, maker of photographic sup- 
plies, has appointed Ketchim, Mac- 
Leod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, as 
advertising counsel. Trade journals 
and direct-mail campaigns for this ac- 
count will start in September. 
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F. A. Eaton with Underwood & 


Underwood 

Frank A. Eaton, who had been Sun- 
day rotogravure and daily picture edi- 
tor of the New York Herald-Tribune 
for the last nine years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the news picture 
division of Underwood & - Underwood, 
Inc., New York. He was at one time 
head of the copy and art department of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 





Jewelers Association Appoints 
Millis Agency 

The National Jewelers Publicity As- 

sociation, Newark, N. J., has appointed 

the Millis Advertising Company, Indi- 

anapolis, to direct its advertising ac- 


count. A campaign has been started 
to raise an advertising fund among 
jewelry retailers, wholesalers, manu 


facturers and importers for the pur- 
pose of financing a co-operative cam- 
paign in the interests of the trade. 


J. P. Ahrens, Jr., Joins “The 


American Legion Weekly” 

John P, Ahrens, Jr., has been ap 
pointed Western advertising manager of 
The Americam Legion Weekly with 
headquarters at Chicago. He had been 
with the Western office of Cosmopolitan 
for the last two years and prior to that 
was Western manager of The American 
Boy. 














Has Your Argument Got a Punch—Will Your Sales 
Talk Sell the Goods? 


Your goods will back up your claims—why not tell 
the farmers of the southeast about them? 


¢, Stand 100,000 farmers all in a row at one time—and 


let ’em have it. 


Every-other-day 100,000 farmers of the Southeast are 
waiting for The Tri-Weekly Constitution—just as you 
wait for your daily paper—it’s a habit they have had 
for over a half-century. 


are mistaken—The Tri-Weekly Constitution gives the 
whole family all of the news they need. 


Gg, If you think these farmers take a daily paper, you 


The farm trade of the Southeast is well worth going 


after. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


a CRN nee 


Jim Hotiipay. 
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Layout 
Man 


Wanted 


A well known and rap- 
idly growing Eastern Ad- 
vertising Agency wants 
a first class layout man. 


He should be a man be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of 
age, and have had con- 
siderable experience in 
agency work. 


One who knows art treat- 
ment thoroughly, and the 
various mechanical proc- 
esses for producing it, 
and who can demonstrate 
to others that he knows 
Quality of work more 
important than quantity. 


This is an excellent op- 
portunity and a perma- 
nent position to ihe right 
man. 


Write us fully, giving ex- 
perience, previous con- 
nections, nationality, sal- 
ary expected and how 
soon available. 


Address “* H.,”’ Box 241, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Getting 
Buyers to Work 
Harder 





(Continued from page 6) 
and, very often, months at a time. 

That is why the Romans created 
the corporation: It is a device to 
place a business beyond the un- 
certainties that afflict the in. 
dividual. The individual may die, 
may be sick or may be in jail, 
When he stops, his work stops 
with him. The corporation suf- 
fers no such interruptions. No 
matter how many calamities may 
happen, at least some of. the 
officials or executives of the cor- 
poration will be on hand to carry 
on. 

It is of course not necessary for 
every small business to incorporate, 
The perpetuity of the business can 
be assured by giving authority to 
competent employees, so that they 
can act when the boss is dated up 
for a foursome. 

There is another remedy for the 
loafing buyer situation. The idea 
is not original with me. I suggest 
it only because I notice that the 
remedy is already in use by many 
of America’s most progressive 
business concerns. This remedy is 
for manufacturers to be less de- 
pendent on their traveling sales- 
men for the bulk of their business. 
I don’t like to have my value to 
the house judged by the number 
and size of the orders I send in. 
The best work I do is not in get- 
ting orders, but in maintaining 
contact between my territory and 
my house. I don’t suppose I per- 
sonally get more than half the 
business that comes from my 
territory. However, the house 
would not get all of the other 
50 per cent of the business that 
this territory yields, if it had no 
salesmen in this section. In other 
words, salesmen are necessary in 
opening up a territory, in opening 
up new accounts and in maintain- 
ing a point of contact between the 
manufacturer and his distributor. 
The salesman cannot get all the 
business, however. He is only one 
of the many _ instrumentalities 
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which a manufacturer should use 
to cover a territory. 

Business should be coming in 
from a territory more or less auto- 
matically, quite regardless of 
whether or not the salesman cover- 
ing it is able to see certain buyers 
every time he makes a trip. Ifa 
product is well advertised and in 
constant demand, there is no reason 
why a buyer should wait for the 
arrival of a salesman _ before 
placing his order. The salesman 
should see him once in a while to 
keep him stimulated, but he is in- 
deed a foolish buyer if he lets his 
stock run out just because a sales- 
man does not happen along. To 
be sure, salesmen are necessary, 
but a territory won’t yield all of 
which it is capable unless their 
efforts are supplemented by adver- 
tising to the trade, catalogues, dis- 
play material, direct literature and 
other devices to keep buyers or- 
dering between the infrequent 
visits of salesmen. 


J.T. Major Returns to Isler- 
Tompsett 


John T. Major, formerly a member 
of the sales staff of the Isler-Tompsett 
Lithographing Company, St. Louis, has 
returned to that company. He will 
cover Chicago territory. Mr. Major was 
recently with the Mills-Broderick Print- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


F. $. Vogt Joins Louisville 
Electric Club 


F. Sherman Vogt, who has _ been 
with the advertising department of the 
Louisville, Ky., Herald tor seven years, 
has become managing director of The 
Electric Club of Louisville, a co-opera 
tive electric appliance dealers’ associa 
tion, 


Charles M. Smith with Celite 


Products Company 


Charles MacCabe Smith has joined 
The Celite Products Company, New 
York, as advertising manager. He was 
formerly a a member of the copy staff of 
Charles Daniel Frey Advertising, Chi 
cago, 


United States Fuel Company 
Advances Otto Herres 


The United States Fuel Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has made Otto 
Herres, assistant manager. He had been 
publicity 


in charge of advertising and 
work. 
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announces the establishment of 


a New York office at 51 East 
42nd Street and the appoint- 


ment of 


EUGENE C. MILES 


as Eastern Manager 


Mr. Miles will be assisted by 
an organization sufficient to en- 
able him to be in close touch 
with the activities and interests 
of the managers of the house- 
furnishings departments of the 
large department stores in his 
the 
housefurnishings establishments. 


territory and important 
Advertising agencies and manu- 
facturers who desire merchan- 
dising information in this im- 
portant field or are interested 
in the possibilities of advertis- 
ing in the only A. B. C. publi- 
cation serving this field exclu- 
will 
forded more prompt and com- 


has 


sively, therefore be af- 


plete service than been 


possible hitherto. 


HOME EQUIPMENT 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
51 East 42nd St. 701 Mallers Bldg. 
Murray Hill 10264 Central 4382 
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Goverament woes os oe gn more 
. . c é sen 1 
Publications of Interest the form and nature of i 


to Advertisers elements. The report then goes op 
to describe the several forms of 


vitamins, and to indicate their 





Brief Outlines of Reports and Cir- h a 
culars Issued Recently by Vari- rere, Swe om and source 
ous Departments and Bureaus . Two of the most important sec. 
Which May Be Helpful to Amer- tions of the report are devoted to 
ican Manufacturers in Domestic  |he, Effect upon Vitamins of 
and Export Fields. Cooking and Other Processes 

Used in the Preparation of Foods’ 

Washington Bureau and “The Practical Significance of 

of Printers Ink Vitamins in Daily Life.” The re. 

DVERTISERS of food prod-_ port ends with a discussion of the 
ucts ‘are expressing an un- “Relative Value of Different 
usual interest in “A Summary of Foodstuffs as Sources of Vita- 

Our Present Knowledge of Vita- mins” and the presentation of a 

mins,” a special report by D. list of foods with the relative 

Breese Jones, senior chemist in amounts they contain of vitamins 

charge of the Protein Investigation A, B and C. Copies may be 

Laboratory, of the Bureau of secured by addressing the Bureau 

Chemistry. As the report points of Chemistry, Department of 

out, the subject is one that has Agriculture, Washington. 

been written about and discussed re 





a great deal. The truth regarding There is no doubt that manufac- 
it has also been misrepresented turers of house furnishings, 
widely in advertisements. decorative materials and many 


The question, “What Are Vita- other products will find help ful 
mins?” is answered by a compre- merchandising ideas in the “Do- 

















ATTENTION | 


| ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
fad 


Wi LETS, FOLDERS, CIRCULARS; FAR - ABOVE 
THE - AVERAGE-IN- QUALITY - OF 
ILLUSTRATING, DESIGNING - AND - PRINTING. 
WE - SYNDICATE - SEASONAL - LITERATURE-TO 


DEPARTMENT -AND- SPECIALTY- STORES. 


gi E- SPECIALIZE - IN - ARTISTIC - BOOK- | 
| 

ADVERTISING - AGENCIES - FIND -THIS-A | 
| 

| 

| 









PROFITABLE - SIDE-LINE. OUR -CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE - IS - NOW -IN- WORK. WE- WANT 
ONE - REPRESENTATIVE - AGENCY - IN - EACH 
IMPORTANT - CENTER - TO - CO-OPERATE - WITH 
US. ARE - YOU -INTERESTED? IF-SO, WRITE - AT 
ONCE -'FOR - SAMPLES - AND - INFORMATION. 





CRAMER-TOBIAS CO. 


242 West 55th Street .- New York 
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Vita- Plant of The 
n of a A. 8. Gilman Company, 
relative Cleveland Public Auditorium in background 


Be To Publishers 


of Magazines and Business Papers 


nu fac- 
shings, 

many LEVELAND offers you the place and Gilman of- 
helpful fers you the facilities: 


1. For quick distribution from the center 
of your reader population. 


~T 2. For rapid, accurate and thoroughly . 
| high grade printing. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


As a publishing center, Cleveland’s unusual advantages are 
just beginning to be realized, although the Fifth City has 
long been noted for its commercial printing and has attracted 
work from a radius of hundreds of miles. 

The A.S. Gilman Company has one of the largest and best 
equipped commercial printing plants in the country, and is or- 
ganized to handle big work promptly and well—and reasonably. 
Gilman customers testify (this is one of the same writing this 
piece, as Will Rogers would say, so he ought to know) that 
the Gilman people have type sense, press skill, and know 
what service means. 

Gilman prints one magazine of 50,000 circulation and several 
smaller periodicals. The aim of this advertisement is to inter- 
est another publisher in the Cleveland-Gilman combination. 
Perhaps you are the one. 





THE A. S. GILMAN COMPANY 
623 Saint Clair Avenue, N. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AZ 
eA Creator 
An Executive 


A nationally known litho- 
graphic house needs an art 
director. He should be a 
creator—able to furnish 
ideas, roughs, and visualize 
layouts. He should be an 
administrator, too, and be 
able to buy art. This sounds 
as though it calls for a good 
man. But the job is a good 
job. In writing, give com- 
plete information. Address 
““U,’’ Box 238, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A “Four A” 
Agency Wants 
A Writer and 
Account Executive 


We'd like to attract 
a man who has the 
“extra spark.’’ The 


| position is important 
| enough to attract a 


man who has already 
made his mark. Ad- 
dress “ G.,’’ Box 240, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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mestic Market Possibilities for add 
Sales of Paints and Varnishes,” , No 
report just issued by the Domestic can 
Commerce Division of the Depart. 1 
ment of Commerce. In the fore. Eas 
word, Dr. Julius Klein, director oj 294, 
the bureau under which _ the Itin 
division operates, pays his respects No. 
to the “Save the Surface” cam. The 
paign, as follows: late 
“The products of the paint and thei 
varnish industry have long been copi 
used for decorative purposes, dire 
though from an economic stand- Dep 
point their most important func- any 
tion is the formation, by physical & of t 
and chemical action, of protective J mes 
coatings. In recent years the in- 
dustry has stressed the use of paint E 
and varnish in the care of property far 


to reduce depreciation losses, and Am 


the rapid growth which it has ex- § ing 
perienced is largely due to this § fore 
procedure.” forn 


Because different parts of the § velo 
country offer better opportunities not 
than others for increasing sales, port 
the report presents to the industry J popu 
an analysis of its markets and in- J Savi 
dicates the territories in which § the 
merchandising may be most profit- § 't pr 
ably exerted. Hence the survey § Roa 
will be valuable to manufacturers  @ppe 
in all lines that bear any relation § selli 
whatever to paints and varnishes. § speci 

The report discusses such sub- J scope 
jects as production, simplification, fj just! 
distribution, exclusive agencies, ‘on 
education of dealers and con- & Fore 





















sumers, education of painters and As 
apprentices, installment plans for @ ‘orm 
financing contracts, and unemploy- § © 1 
ment periods and their effect on § "ehic 
sales. It then presents a market fj maki 
analysis by States and a great deal drain 
of statistical information. The ff simile 
report is No. 2 of the Domestic @ ment 
Commerce Series, and was written J Amer 
by George H. Priest, Jr. Copies § #l A 
are sold at five cents each by the ff the r 
Superintendent of Documents,  ‘undt 
Government Printing Office, Wash- J plishn 
ington, D. C. m the 
* 2 © ‘M 

Export sales managers who are fj Amer 
selling in Europe, and who have Series 
not secured the special circulars J Pages 
issued by the European Division by m 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- photo, 
mestic Commerce, will find them j% Mice: 
of exceptional value. The latest wld 
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addition to the series is Circular 
No. 39, “Living Costs for Ameri- 
ans in Spain.” 
The Special Circulars of the Far 
Eastern Division now include No. 
4A, “The Commercial Traveler’s 
Itinerary of the Far East”; and 
No. 295, “Hotels in the Far East.” 
These circulars contain the very 
latest obtainable information on 
their respective subjects, and 
copies may be had by applying 
direct to the divisions, at the 
Department of Commerce, or to 
any of the various branch offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 
* * * 
Evidently, the time is not very 
far distant when the salesmen of 
American exporters will be travel- 
ing in automobiles over many 
foreign territories. While this 
form of solicitation has been de- 
veloped in parts of Europe, it is 
not used generally by many ex- 
porters, although in all fairly 
populated areas it offers appreciable 
savings in time and expense when 
the condition of the roads make 
it practicable. Therefore, “Motor 
Roads in Latin America” will 
appeal to export managers who are 
selling in that country. It is a 
special report of considerable 
scope by Frank B. Curran, and has 
just been issued by the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
As the report points out, its in- 
formation is of particular interest 
to manufacturers of automotive 
vehicles “and accessories, road- 
making machinery, structural steel, 
drainage pipes, cement, asphalt and 
similar products. But the develop- 
ment of good roads in Latin 
America is a subject of interest to 
all American manufacturers, and 
the report is really an up-to-date 
nandbook of good roads ,accom- 
lishment and plans for the future 
nthe Latin American countries. 


“Motor Roads in Latin 
America” is Trade Promotion 
Series No. 18. It contains 166 


pages, and its text is supplemented 
by maps, charts and a number of 
photographic illustrations. The 
Mice is fifty cents a copy, and it is 
wld by the Superintendent of 
ents. 
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a MAN 
Lo sell a 
LITHOGRAPHY 


There is an opening fora man 
with selling experience and 
knowledge of the lithograph- 
ic business on the selling staff 
of a well-known lithograph- 
er. If you think you would 
fit the job, tell us so. Give 
all the details you would 
want if you were hiring a 
man. All information will 
be confidential. Address 
‘*W,”” Box 9, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


i. 
23 



































ADVERTISING F 
and PRINTING 
SALESMEN 


= VERYWHERE—to 
ai Tepresent us on a 
commission basis. 
We create and print an un- 
usually “different” type of 
booklets, folders, etc. for the 
retail trade, department 
stores, specialty shops, etc. 
§ Weserve many of the most 
prominent stores here in 
New York, and throughout 
the country. Our line of 
Christmas literature is near- 
ing completion. .... 9We 
want one representative 
in each important center. 


Write for information. 





Cramer-Tobias Co. 
242 West 55th Street 
~ New York ~ 
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COPY CHIEF 
ana Art Director 
Seeks a Change 


Vice-President of a leading 
agency. Producing executive 
of calibre seldom available. 

Ideas, plans, copy and rough 
layouts. Pretty phrases for 
femininity; hammer and tongs 
for men; reason-why or argu- 
mentative style; the romantic 
or emotional appeal; as 
needed. 

Constantly in contact with 
big business men. 

In short, a mature, skilled, 
well-rounded advertising man 
of reputation. Christian. New 
York City only. Interview 
suggested. 

Address “J,” Box 242, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 














I Want 
to Become 
Interested— 


in a young and grow- 
ing advertising agency 
in Chicago. 


“Ym prepared either to in- 
vest a small sum and my 
services at once, or to ac- 
cept a position for a year 
and then invest. 


Five years’ copy and con- 
tact work with one of 
America’s leading agen- 
cies. For interview ad- 
dress ‘‘K.,”’ Box 243, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 230 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Publishers’ Interna. 


tional Adds to Sales Staff 

The Business Publishers’ Internationa} 
Corporation, New York, has adds 
Orme Fetterly and E. P. Day to i 
sales staff. Mr. Fetterly has becom 
Western manager of Ingenieria Into. 
nacional, El Automovil Americano ani 
The American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition). He had been an export 24. 
vertising representative in the Chicago 
district for many years. Mr. Day 
who had been representing El Ayto 
movil Americano and The America, 
Automobile (Overseas Edition), in (hj 
cago, has been transferred to Detroit, He 
will represent the company in Michigan 
and Western Ohio. ’ 


Bank Makes Editorial 

. 3 ~ “i 

Suggestion a Copy Theme 

Recently the Philadelphia  Prybjj 
Ledger ran a suggestion in its edi 
torial columns that Pennsylvania should 
emulate the example of the D. A. R. of 
Vermont and take definite steps to com 
pile an authoritative guide book. Timely 
advantage was taken of this suggestion 
by the Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia, which reproduced the edi 
torial in an advertisement under the 
caption “Historical Philadelphia.” The 
copy explained that the need of such 
a book had been anticipated and that a 
volume covering the historic places of 
Philadelphia and nearby territory was 
already on the press. 


H. R. Carlisle, Advertising 


Manager, Welsbach Company 

H. R. Carlisle has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester, N. J. Until re 
cently he was a member of the adver. 
tising department of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
with which he had been associated for 
a number of years. 


A. W. Duckstein with 
Clement-Smith-Rogers, Inc. 


A. W. Duckstein has been put in 
charge of service work and planning 
for Clement-Smith-Rogers, Inc., New 
York, printing. He was recently with 
Walter A. Wagener, New York. 


Amory Browne Drapery Ac- 
count for George Batten 


Amory Browne & Company, Boston, 
manufacturers of textiles, have appointed 
the George Batten Company, Ine. 
New York, to direct the advertising 
of the “Amory Browne Fabrics” line 
of draperies. 


J. H. Mayne Joins MacManus 
Mayne, formerly advertising 


: 
manager of the John N. Willys Ex 
port Corporation, Toledo, has joined 














MacManus, Incorporated, Detroit ad: 
vertising agency. 
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Chicago headquarters 
in our own building. 











Serving a representative 
clientele in a careful 
and resultful manner 


The Caples Company 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TAMPA 


Grand Central 225 East Erie 309 Stoval 
Terminal Bldg. Street Building 





LULU UUM MMT 
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Fifth of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 





An index of the coverage 
in the electrical field 





















During 1924 advertisers in the elec- 
trical field bought $7,997,520* ad- 
vertising in thirty-five national peri- 
odicals and farm papers. ‘ 
Ak 
Of this total 85.55% was used by the i 
subscribers to the PRINTERS’ INK an 
Publications listed on the opposite " 
page. tn 
Consumer advertising in one form ms 
of media—newspapers or periodicals Re 
—is an excellent index of the com- C 
parative activity of that industry in we 
other forms of advertising. Cha 
The electrical field as well as all cre 
industries that are large buyers of Dayt 
advertising, can be covered most De 
effectively through PRINTERS’ INK Dian 
and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. He 
S 
Mors 
8 . ° = Pos 
Printers’ Ink Publications | = 
185 Madison Avenue, New York a 





*Curtis Publishing Co. analysis of advertisers in electrical field. 
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ising Fifth of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 


3¢ | Leading advertisers in 


the electrical field 


A. C. Spark Plug Co. 

Acme Apparatus Co. 

Akron Lamp Co 

American Blower Co. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp’n 
American Electrical Heater Co. 
American Ironing Machine Co. 


F. A. D. Andrea 

Apco Mfg. Co. 

Appleton Electric Co. 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. 

Automatic Electric Washer Co. 


Babson Bros., Inc. 

Bakelite Corp’n 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

C. Brandes, Inc. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Burgess Battery Co. 

Bussman Mfg. Co. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
Clymer Mfg. Co. 
ay Radio Corp’n 

. T. Cunningham, Inc. 


Dayton Eng. Laboratories Co. 
De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
De Jon Electric Corp’n 

Delco Light Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 





Edison Electric Applianee Co., 
Electric Auto Lite Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Morse Fairbanks & Co. 


Federal ys ag? & Telegraph Co. 
0. 


Fitzgerald Mfg 
18 Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp’ 
French Battery & Carbon ‘y 
Fyrac Mfg. Co. 


P. A. Geier Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goldschmidt Corp’n 





American Radio & Research Corp’n 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





The following advertisers in the electrical field are 
covered with one or more subscriptions to the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 
Hoover Company 
Hope Webbing Co. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
International Silver Co. 


Jewett Radio & Phonograph Co. 


Kelvinator Corp’n 
Colin B. Kennedy Co. 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
Klaxon Co. 

Kohler Co. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


Magnavox Co. 

Midwest Radio Co. 

Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Miniature Incandescent Lamp Corp’n 
Music Master Corp’n 


National Electric Light Assn. 
Q. R. S. Music Co. 


Radio Corp’n of America 
Remy Electric Co. 
Robbins & Myers Co. 


Savage Arms Corp’n 

Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Sonora Phonograph Co. 

Splitdorf — Co. 

Square 

Stewart- ed Speedometer Corp’n 
Stromberg Motor Device Co. 


Thermiodyne Radio Corp’n 
Timmons Radio Products Corp’n 
Tork Co. 

C. D. Tuska Co. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp’n 
United Electric Co. 


Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Willard Storage Battery Co. 
M. S. Wright Co. 


Zenith Radio Corp’n 
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Other Uses That selling 
of goods is only one 


of the functions 
Advertising o§ advertising is 
a statement that should be desk- 
mottoed for the president, treas- 
urer, sales manager and other 
executives of the organization. 
Sales .zeal can rage like a forest 
fire, destroying the thing that gives 
it life, and when this zeal is per- 
mitted to become rampant in ad- 
vertising copy, those who pay the 
bills come inevitably to believe 
that no sort of advertising is worth 
the price unless it brings a direct 
and tangible return in sales. Too 
often this results in the lopping 
off of some forms of advertising 
activity, the function of which is 


to cultivate the ground for nex 
season’s crop of orders. Adyer. 
tising must bring in the sales dol. 
lar, true, but it must also be pre. 
paratory, educational, institutional, 
; Selling is, past all question, the 
first and foremost function of ad- 
vertising in the business world 
Let that aspect of advertising be 
emphasized and emphasized again, 
as it must be and will be. But 
along with the zeal to get the 
largest sales returns from adver- 
tising copy, there must be some 
intelligent crop cultivation that 
will provide the reaper with some- 
thing to reap at each successive 
harvest. 

The business man who uses ad- 
vertising only as a means of in- 
creasing sales has taken passage 
in the steerage when the ticket he 
has paid for entitles him to first- 
class privileges. The transporta- 
tion he seeks is the same in both 
places, but there are desirable ad- 
vantages in the first cabin. Simi- 
larly, advertising will help sell, 
but it will also create good-will for 
the company, attract good men, 
stabilize demand, increase organi- 
zation morale, protect patent or 
trade-mark rights, level the peaks 
and valleys of buying seasons, 
promote desirable legislation and 
pull the teeth of unfair competi- 
tion and unreasoning prejudice. 

Opponents of advertising say 
that a lot of it is unnecessary and 
some of it is wasteful. “Why ad- 
vertise coal?” someone asked re- 
cently. The public is obliged to 
buy it. There is no choice. Using 
advertising to urge the public to 
buy coal only adds to the price 
which the public must pay. 

But the majority of people do 
not buy coal when they should. 
They wait till the last minute, 
when the price is highest and the 
delivery facilities of the dealers 
are badly congested. Educational 
advertising would spread this buy- 
ing season to the advantage of the 
dealer and the consumer. Hun- 
dreds of coal users buy the wrong 
size of coal, when the dealers 
knowledge of heating and cooking 
problems, if it were put im the 
consumer’s possession through the 
medium of advertising, would e- 
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able him to buy more intelligently 
and most likely at a _ saving. 
Granted that the consumer must 
buy a product, knowing how to 
buy and when to buy has fre- 
quently saved customers from 
changing later on to a substitute 
when a substitute is invented. 

Its a good thing, period cally, 
for every advertising man to list 
the supplementary and comple- 
mentary functions of advertising. 
Many business men do not adver- 
tise because they think advertising 
has but one function, namely, to 
help sell. And when sales are at 
flood tide there is little disposition 
to think of the ebb. Advertising 
can and will help keep sales going, 
but there are plenty of other 
things it can do at the same time. 





». James T. Nichols, 
Salesmen 's ‘a travelogue 
Fright writer, has an 
article in a recent issue of Success- 
ful Farming on the Belgian 
Congo. He says that the black 
population in that country is 
steadily declining. Nearly every 
one dies young. An old person is 
seldom seen. The number of 
blacks has declined from about 
thirty million in Stanley’s day to 
about fifteen million at present. 

Mr. Nichols says, however, that 
in those sections of the Congo 
where Christian missionaries have 
been working for years the people 
live funger. One reason is that 
the missionaries teach the people 
better food habits and that as a 
result, they become better nour- 
ished and hence the span of their 
lives is lengthened. 

But a probably greater influence 
wrought by the missionaries is the 
dimination of fear from the minds 
of enemies, of attack, of death, 
of the hereafter, of imaginary 
a many blacks as poor nourish- 
ment. They live in constant fear— 
of enemies, of attack, of death, of 
the hereafter, of imaginary 
calamities of every sort. Fear is 
the devastating influence in their 
lives. To a great extent the teach- 
mgs of the missionaries removes 
this feeling of dread. 

But the blacks of Africa are not 

only ones whose lives are made 
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wretched through fear. We are 
all more or less affected by the 
demon. We have heard more than 
one sales manager say that fear, 
indolence and ignorance are the 
most dreaded bogies in every sales 
organization. A salesman cannot 
sell so long as he is afflicted with 
sales fright. The timid sales- 
man is hopelessly handicapped. 
Very often those two other bogies, 
indolence and ignorance, are the 
result of fear. Or again you might 
say that indolence and ignorance 
cause fear. 

It is by overcoming ignorance 
and by teaching habits of industry 
that the missionaries get the Afri- 
can natives away from living in 


fear. Similarly sales fright dis- 
appears when a salesman is so 
filled with enthusiasm for his 


product that his emotions actually 
drive him out to sell. Once a 
salesman gets the habit of making 
calls, he soon loses his fear of the 
genus prospect. He gradually dis- 
covers that only a rare prospect 
tries to bite him and that the vast 
majority of them treat him with 
as much courtesy as he treats them. 
i] 





Wherein A retailer writes 
This Dealer “5 (we get many 
S k letters from re- 
Peaks a tailers even 


Great Truth though Printers’ 
INK is not a retail publication) 
discussing the general subject of 
retail mail-order competition. He 
makes this significant observation: 
“T study the mail-order catalogues 
carefully and believe I know them 
better than do any of my custom- 
ers who buy from them. As a 
result I feel sure that the cata- 
logue houses are not offering a 
bit better values than I am. The 
only advantage they have over me 
is that their advertising seems to 
convince people that their values 
are better than are to be had in 
the retail store.” 

Here. in a rather naive way, our 
dealer friend tells the whole story 
of catalogue-house success. His 
remark merits the close attention 
of everybody who has good mer- 
chandise to sell. 

The mail-order houses won be- 
cause they are first-class advertis- 
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ers. Their merchandise is worthy, 
of course, and their prices right. 
But the same thing is, or at least 
should be, true of the retail store. 

Here, then, we have a case of 
the retailer and his big catalogue 
competitors. Their values average 
the same, although the catalogue 
man’s offerings naturally cover a 
wider range. But does the aver- 
age consumer believe this? He 
does not. He buys from the retail 
store as a matter of convenience, 
thinking all the while that he is 
paying a premium for the privi- 
lege. And when he does buy from 
a mail-order house, his idea is that 
he is getting values great enough 
to compensate him for the bother 
and delay the transaction entails. 
This, we believe, is an accurate 
picture of the conditions in com- 
munities where mail order is 
strong. 

If our correspondent is correct 
in his idea that he can match mail- 
order values, there is no reason at 
all why any catalogue house should 
sell a nickel’s worth of merchan- 
dise in his territory. : 

Most merchandise is good, these 
days. It has to be. Most sellers 
of merchandise deal squarely with 
their customers, because they want 
to and have to. Competition, there- 
fore, beginning with the funda- 
mentals, is waged on fairly even 
terms. Why, then, does one get 
so far ahead of another? The re- 
tailer’s letter gives the right 
answer. 





The Farmer’s Henry C. Taylor, 
who recently re- 


New Spend- signed as chief of 
ing Power the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was a frequent advocate 
of the idea that farmers should 
plow their profits into improve- 
ments and conveniences rather 
than put them into more land. 

For many years, in fact ever 
since the Government’s supply of 
homestead land began to exhaust 
itself, farmers have been land 
hungry. With a goodly percent- 


age of them, the desire to own 
more land was a constant urge. 
As soon as 


they accumulated 
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enough to make the first paymen 
they usually bought another 
“eighty” or “hundred and sixty,” 

For years this plan worked oy 
well, particularly in the Mississippj 
Valley States. Lands in that se. 
tion steadily advanced in price 
Any one who owned land made 
money. Tens of thousands of 
farmers became wealthy as a re. 
sult of their land holdings, |p 
most cases, though, the profits 
were only paper profits in as much 
as the land was not sold. In other 
words, land wealth did not add 
anything to the farmer’s purchas. 
ing power. 

Eventually the land-rich farmer 
moved to town and lived off his 
rents. These rents, as a rule, did 
not represent a fair return on the 
value of the land. For this reason, 
the retired farmer, though he was 
rich in land, did not have the 
spending capacity that he should 
have. Nevertheless this tendency 
to acquire more land went on in 
most of the great agrarian States 
until the bursting of the land 
bubble in 1921 put a stop to it. 

Today the holding of farm lands 
for speculative purposes is no 
longer profitable. Values fluctuate 
too widely to make such holdings 
safe. In the old days values went 
almost steadily upward. But the 
worst difficulty, today, is taxation. 
Taxes now come pretty close not 
only to absorbing the rental value 
of land but also to absorbing any 
appreciation in its value. As a 
result, it does not pay a farmer to 
own more land than he can work. 

This is probably a wholesome 
development. Farmers will learn 
that there is more money in actual 
farming than there is in land 
speculation. The standard of 
farm fiving will improve. Mr. 
Taylor used to tell farmers to “buy 
comfort—not more land.” 

That is what the vast majority 
of farmers are now doing. This 
means one thing—the farmer will 
be a bigger buyer than ever. The 
money that used to go into the 
accumulation of more land will 
now be spent to get more proht 
out of the present holdings and 
also to make life on the farm 
more pleasant and happier, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


- Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurEenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























E. P. Blanchard Talks to 
Bridgeport Club 


E. Payson’ Blanchard, advertising 
manager of the Bullard Machine Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., addressing the 
Advertising Club of Bridgeport recently, 
summarized the following as the impor- 
tant points applying to machinery pub- 
licity: 

Advertising is essential to the com- 
plete sales plan. It can affect every step 
in the sales process in a beneficial man- 
ner. While the impression it creates 
is not as great as personal selling, its 


scope of influence is greater. The 
printed advertisement is capable of es- 
tablishing prestige which influences 
salesmanship and should therefore be 
directed toward definite objectives in 
each case. 
* + * 
Waco Club to Award Best 
Speaker 


The Advertising Club of Waco, Tex., 
has started a series of talks on how ad- 
vertising serves business and the pub- 
lic. <A silver cup will be awarded the 
speaker whose talk is judged the best 
of the year. The talks will be judged 
on the following basis: 50 per cent for 
the ideas advanced, 25 per cent for the 
local interest aroused, 15 per cent for 
adaptability for members’ use, and 10 
per cent for presentation. 

Ok * ca 


Buffalo Bureau’s Newspaper 
Campaign Hits at Schemers 


A newspaper advertising campaign 
is being conducted by the Buffalo 
Better Business Bureau to familiarize 
the public with the methods of illegiti- 
mate merchandising now in vogue. The 
silk smugglers, pedlers of questionable 
stocks and bonds and stock market 
swindlers are among those hit in the 
campaign. This series will be run for 
several months in Buffalo and western 
New York newspapers. 

* a + 


Hartford Club to Organize 


Better Business Bureau 
Plans being made by the Advertising 
Club of Hartford, Conn., for the or- 
ganization of a Better Business Bureau 
are almost completed. Willard B. Rogers, 


president of the club, has interested 
many Hartford business concerns in 
creating and supporting the work of 


the proposed bureau. 
* * * 


Club House Planned for 
Los Angeles Club 


The Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is considering plans to build a 
combination office building and club 
house on property which the club now 
owns. It is also planned to increase 


the membership to 1,000 members. 


Advertising Club News 
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Program for New York 
Club Course 


Ernest Eberhard, chairman of the 
educational committee advertising and 
selling course of the New York Adver. 
tising Club, has announced the com. 
pletion of the program for the new term 
which begins October 8. A list of those 
definitely committed to speak includes: 

A. C. M. Azoy, Rogers Peet Company; 
Frederick Suhr, art director, George 
Batten Company; A. J. Powers, Powers 
Engraving Company; Daniel Hassinger, 
art director, Robert Gair Company; Ker. 
nard Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; Henry Eckhardt, Federal Ad. 
vertising Agency; Carl Percy; J. W, 
Barrell, Western Electric Company; 
J. D. Ellsworth, advertising manager, 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company; Everett R. Smith, advertis- 
ing manager, Fuller Brush Company; 
Paul Cornell, vice-president, Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell; Lee Bristol, adver. 
tising manager, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany and C. K. Woodbridge, president, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation. 

~ * 


* 
Los Angeles Club Chairmen 
Appointed 


Irving R. Smith, president of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles, has 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men for the fiscal year 1925-26: Adver- 
tising agencies, T. T. McCarty, The 
McCarty Company; “Blue Pencil,” N. L. 
Chapin, Chapin & Crow; club contact, A. 
Carman Smith, Smith & Ferris; finance, 
Paul S. Armstrong, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange; program, J. 
Jeffery, Los Angeles Railway, and 
publicity, Russell M. MacLennan, The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
Don Francisco, of Lord & Thomas, 
was elected chairman of a new com 
mittee on constructive work for adver- 
tising. 

~ * 7” 


Associated Clubs Offers Help 
in Farm Question 


A committee has been appointed by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World which has offered its help to 
the Department of Agriculture in ex- 
tending the co-operative advertising of 
farm products. C. K. Woodbridge, pres- 
ident, stated that co-operative advertis- 
ing has been very effective through- 
out the country in the sale of cereals, 
vegetables, citrus and deciduous fruits 
and that its extension to other products 
would do much to eliminate seasonal 
depression in agriculture and, conse 
quently, in American industry as 4 


whole. 
+ * * 
Heads Allentown Club 
Robert E. Ritter has been elected 


president of the Advertising Club ot 


Allentown, Pa. 
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Editors Foresee Good Business 
for Fall 


“ Is Business for This Fall 
“amt 2” was the subject assigned 
to five editors of trade papers covering 
five basic industries, at a meeting last 
week of the Advertising Club of New 
York. In the iron and steel industry, 
according to W. W. Macon, of Iron 
Age, the outlook is very promising. 
August showed a satisfactory gain over 
July, and September has started off 
with a good booking. Activity in the 
farm implement industry, which is now 
enjoying its best year in five years, 
Mr. Macon said, will, make for better 
conditions in the basic industry. 

The outlook in the coal industry, ac- 
cording to Floyd W. Parsons, of Gas Age 
Record, is not very bright and he empha- 
sized the serious results to all business if 
the strike of the anthracite operators is 
continued for long. L. B. Wright, of 
Railway Age, pointed out that rail- 
road conditions largely reflect the status 
of other industries. Car loadings are 
up to the record year of 1923 and crop 
conditions are excellent. Prospects in the 
textile industry were described by 
Joseph H. Bragdon, of Textile World, 
who told of the tremendous ten 
and future possibilities of the new 
textile, Rayon. : 

David Beecroft, of Automotive In- 
dustries, declared that the second half 
of 1925 will exceed by a _ substantial 
margin the business done during the 
second half of 1924. New 1926 models 
in cars, he said, are the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered the public and in- 
creased sales are certain to follow by 
virtue of reduced prices. 

Karl M. Mann, of :the Fire & Water 
Engineering Corporation, was chairman 
of the meeting. 

*x * + 


Chicago Business Editors to 
Meet 


The opening fall meeting of the Busi- 
ness Editors’ Association of Chicago 
will be a “‘get together’? dinner at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 15. Paul I. Aldrich, of The 
National Provisioner, is chairman of 
the entertainment and program com- 
mittee. 

The officers of the association are: 
Walter S. Lacher, Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance, chairman; Allen Sins- 
heimer, National Retail Clothier, vice- 
chairman, and John A. Cronin, Mill 
Supplies, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


H. I. McEldowney Leaves 
Birmingham Bureau 


Homer I. McEldowney has resigned 
as manager of the Birmingham Better 
Business Bureau. He had been man- 
ager of the Bureau since its organiza- 
tin. He is succeeded by Frank 
Black, formerly manager of the Spring- 

id, Mass., better Business Bureau 
and, more recently, with the J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, of Spring- 
field. Mr. Black also was at one time 
with the Washington, D. C. Bureau. 
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Bureau Managers to Review 


Truth-in-Advertising Work 


Representatives of the forty-three Better 
Business Bureaus and of the National 
Better Business Bureau will attend the 
annual meeting of the National Better 
Business Commission, which will be held 
at Indianapolis from September 22 to 25. 
Except for last-minute changes, the pro- 
gram has been completed, including these 
speakers: 

September 22, Morning: “What Price 
Vigilance?’’, Merle Sidener, Indianapolis, 
and “The Practical Application of Trade- 
mark Rights,” F. I. Schechter, general 
counsel, B. V. D. Co., New York. 

Afternoon: “How to Prepare a Fraud 
Case for Prosecution,” Hon. Homer 
Elliott, former U. S. District Attorney 
for Indiana; discussion of preceding 
paper by Kenneth Barnard, Detroit; 
“Bureau Publicity,” William P. Green, 
New York; “Advertising,” Dale Brown, 
Cleveland, and “Bulletins,” H. J. Ken- 
ner, New York. 

September 23, Morning: “Truth in 
Advertising Patent Medicines.” Dr. 
Arthur J. Cramp, Director of the Bu 
reau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago; discus- 
sion of preceding paper by John N. 
Garver, Buffalo; “Shooping Service,” 
Ferris R. Miller, Los Angeles; ‘‘Selec- 
tion and Training of Shoppers—Shop- 
ping Reports,” Berlin Boyd, Scranton. 
and ‘Comparison Shopping,” Flint Grin- 
nell, Providence. 

Afternoon: “Observations on Associa- 
tion Developments,” C. K. Woodbridge, 
President, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; “‘Program of the Advisory 
Committee Plan,” Kenneth Backman, 
Boston; “Bait Advertising.” Philip L. 
Baldwin, Cincinnati; ‘The Bureau’s 
First Year,” H. G. Mitchell, St. Peters- 
burg, and T. M. Overley, Terre Haute, 
and “Bureau Expansion,” G. Ferris 
Olwin, Indianapolis. 

September 24, Morning: The entire 
morning will be devoted to a round-table 
discussion arising from the explanation 
of five outstanding local cases by George 
Husser, Kansas City; Kenneth W. Hood, 
St. Louis; Karl T. Finn, Columbus: 
Flmer J. Hertel, Oakland; Robert M. 
Mount, Portland, and Kenneth Backman, 
It is hoped that the discussion of these 
cases will develop channels of thought 
which will embrace numerous phases of 
Bureau work. 

Afternoon: ‘‘What the Store Wants 
from the Bureau,” Louis E. Kirstein, 
vice-president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston. Conference will break up 
into three groups for the purpose of dis- 
cussing specific advertisers. Bureau man- 
agers will be assigned to one of these 
three conferences prior to the conference. 
The chairmen will be Ralph W. Bales, 
Louisville; Robert M. Snyder. Fort 
Wayne, and George S. Langland, Dayton. 

September 25, Morning: “As the Post 
Office Department Observes Fraud Work,” 
H. J. Donnelly, Sr., solicitor, Post Office 
Department, Washington; discussion of 
preceding paper by George Kahin, Seattle, 
and “National Problems, Their Relation- 
ship to Local Bureau Work.” Lou E. 
Holland, Kansas City, and Edward L. 
Greene, New York, 
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The‘‘Personal Experience" 
Appeal... . as used by the 
Greeting Card Association. 
Advertisement prepared by 
George Batten Co., Inc. 
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People vs. Things 


{he wistful youngster across the page might have 
illustrated a SMART SET story. And the head- 
line which so clearly explains his plight is a typical 
SMART SET title. 


We've seldom seen a finer recognition, in advertis- 
ing, of the intense interest which nine-tenths of us 
have in our neighbor, in his day-to-day sorrows and 
joys... briefly in real human beings, as opposed to 
abstract ideas. 


_ SMART SET’S pages are peopled with real human 

* beings, understandable, believed in, and loved by 
the increasing thousands of sympathetic readers 
who come to us each month. 


That is why the October issue, the first anniversary 
number of the new SMART SET will have one hun- 
dred and fifty percent more circulation, and five 
times the fully paid advertising of last October. 


Rates {already nearly double those on our original 
card} are soon to go up again. You can still con- 
tract for six months more of constantly increasing 
sales at the present figure. Give us an opportunity 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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Harper’s 
Review | 
Atlantic 
World’s 
Scribner 
Century 
Street & 
Everyboc 
Munsey’: 
Wide V 
GRAPH SHOWING INCREASE IN NET PAID Bookman 

CIRCULATION FROM A:B’C: FIGURES St. Nich 


Blue Box 

















WHO HEAD THE SUBSCRIPTION 
LISTS IN YOUR TOWN? Americar 


Cosmopol 
You know them! Always the same group—the old re- Physical 
liable‘‘wheel horses”’of your community who stand by Red Boo 
it with energy and money in every worthy undertaking. Photoplay 
Each town in the U.S.A., large or small, has such a Smart Se 
group and the sum total of all of them, from Maine to American 
California, forms a big part of our well-to-do class. Sunset . 
Select 110,000 of these citizens, drawing them from Faweetts 
every part of the country. Add 13,000 more for good True Sto 
measure, and the result is a complete summary of the Motion I 


character and the quantity of the actual circulation of Elks Ma 
Dream V 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY |i J 


Boys’ Lif 
See 
True Det: 
Success 





Catering to this type of reader, since its beginning, 
sixty-eight years ago, the Atlantic has earned a 
steadily increasing popularity with subscriber and ad- 
vertiser alike, resulting in the consistent gain in cir- é 
culation indicated on the accompanying graph. = °: 

Picture 

If your market is America’s substantial class, the Film F 
Atlantic Monthly is your shortest route to that market = 
—and at an advertising rate based on a rebate-back, we 
guaranteed circulation of 110,000 (A. B. C. figures), 
plus a bonus of 13,000 more — indeed an exceptional Vogue (2 
buy in the quality field. i 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
“A Quality Group Magazine’”’ | 
8 ARLINGTON STREET | 














BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
own 


publishers’ adver 


tising) 


(Exclusive of 


Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
99 
Review of Reviews...... 99 
Atlantic Monthly 
World’s Work 


Street & Smith Comb.... 

4,607 
4,564 
4,032 
3,615 
3,192 
2,464 


Munsey’s 
Wide World 


St. Nicholas 


Lines 
42,935 


‘olumns— 

American 300 
Cosmopolitan 209 29,982 
Physical Culture 180 25,807 
178 25,527 
113 16,166 
112 16,034 
87 14,945 
102 14,636 
Faweetts 95 13,679 
True Story 90 13,007 
Motion Picture Magazine 88 12,682 
Elks Magazine 81 12,394 
Dream World 82 11,810 
Better Homes & Gardens 78 11,778 
True Romances 82 = 11,763 
65 11,154 
75 10,800 
True Detective Mysteries 67 9,58: 
ie id ke 640.0: 66 9,463 
. 66 9,260 
Picture Flay 43 6,275 
4,92% 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns 
Vogue (2 issues) 906 
ladies’ Home Journal... 531 
Harper’s Bazar 379 
Good Housekeeping 439 
Woman’s Home Comp... 276 
ictorial Review 223 


MeCall’s 


Lines 
143,179 
90,400 
63,742 
62,785 
47,074 
37,960 
31,231 
28,471 
22,711 
21,244 
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Demand for 
Space 
in Forbes 


The demand for space in Forbes 
grows apace. 


This important indicator of ad- 
vertising value is more remarkable 
when you realize that there are 
more worthy publications entitled 
to business than appropriations 
large enough to use them. 


The advertising in Forbes is as 
varied as the editorial subjects it 
covers. 


Big executives are not men with 
“single - track minds.”” They 
participate in all important ac- 
tivities of their business. 


Forbes is not merely a great 
publication—but a great adver- 
tising medium. 


Investigate and analyze. 


Then you will join the growing 
list of permanent advertisers who 
pioneered in Forbes. 


Write for Additional Information 


FORBES 


Members of A. B. C. 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Financial Advertising Mgr. 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


New England Representative 
Frank H. Burns 
Little Building, Boston 
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The 
Last 
Word 


As far as luxury is con- 
cerned is a yacht. 


A man who can afford to 
own and operate a modern 
yacht can purchase any- 
thing! 


YACHTING deals with 
the hobby of as prosper- 
ous a group of men as can 
be discovered anywhere. 
Its readers are yacht own- 
ers and members of yacht 
clubs. 


As a “quality” paper, 
YACHTING is absolutely 


alone in its field. 


Send for rate card and sample copy 


Yachting 


“Edited by Yachtsmen for 
Yachtsmen” 


25 W. 43d Street, N. Y. City 
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Columns 
Modern Priscilla ....... 124 
People’s Home Journal... 105 - 
Woman’s World ........ 92 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 74 
0 76 
People’s Pop. Monthly. . 66 
Mother’s-Home Life .... 44 
Fashionable Dress ...... 43 
CR BANS ic ccciccvess 49 


Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg.) 16 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 


House & Garden....... 577 
Town & Country (2 is.) 434 
Commtey Die cccccccice 379 
House Beautiful ....... 320 
WH DW scccsccescs 311 
Arts & Decoration...... 206 
NE Bi vraistra dsace eons 199 
Nation’s Business ...... 181 


Popular Mechanics (pg.) 118 
Garden & Home Builder 164 
ae 168 
Field & Stream......... 160 
Normal Instructor ..... 134 
Popular Science Monthly 158 
Popular Radio (pg.).... 82 
SNE Gceniion 460.454 122 
World Traveler ...... 98 
Radio Broadcast (pg.)... 59 
Scientific American ..... 76 
Outdoor Life .......... 82 
NN sees tesa gra exicor 81 
National Sportsman .... 79 
Outdoor Recreation ..... 79 
Science & Invention .... 74 
I a rr eee 68 
International Studio .... 73 
Association Men ...... 51 
Forest & Stream........ 49 
BN NE oie Secs ce:s 49 
The Rotarian .......... 35 
Extension Magazine .... 25 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


® Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Aug. is.).. 216 
Canadian Home Journal.. 150 
West. Home Mo. (Aug) 90 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 78 
AUGUST WEEKLIES 

August 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 339 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 101 
Literary Digest ...... 80 
MI hoes coisas 55 
American Weekly .... 24 


Sept. 10, 1925 


Lines 
21,125 
17,964 
15,673 
14,560 
12,986 
12,601 

7,770 

7,354 

7,037 

3,762 


Lines 
88,122 
72,918 
63,724 
50,620 
49,215 
34,692 
28,457 
26,648 
26,600 
25,270 
24,832 
22,971 
22,923 
22,648 
18,480 
18,000 
15,484 
13,216 
12,908 
11,739 
11,644 
11,438 
11,355 
10,926 
10,774 
10,460 

7,175 

7,138 

6,966 

5,110 

4,468 


Lines 
37,890 
26,292 
16,343 
11,154 


Lines 
57,630 
15,428 
12,295 

8,855 

6,588 
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INDEPENDENT NATIONAL 
NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 


and 


Not a Penny Risked Dealer Credits 


We believe that almost without exception every 
magazine publisher would like to have his books 
on sale at every newsstand in the country. In fact 
this desire is so great that many publishers have 
tackled independent distribution themselves. Some 
few have put it over—but at what a cost in time, 
money, labor and worry. On top of this place 
COLLECTIONS, RETURNS and a few other 
headaches, then perhaps you will realize of what 
momentous import are the services we offer. 


Imagine handling well over 2,000 accounts on your 
books, sending out 2,000 invoices, trying to collect 2,000 
checks in an endeavor to get your books on 75,000 news- 
stands, and all in the short space of 30 days (if the 
publication happens to be a monthly). Now take a 
panoramic glance at this perspective:—your magazines 
fresh from the presses, are turned over to us. Out they 
go to every newsstand in every city, town, village, 
and hamlet. Accounts, one in place of over 2,000, 
checks, one in place of we don’t know how many you 
would collect out of over 2,000 and your magazine 
can be placed on 75,000 stands covering the entire 
country. Worries gone. Overhead reduced. Records 
and returns properly and promptly taken care of. Do 
you see the advantages? Can you help but see them? 


We can also help your advertising department close 
their prospective space-users, by supplying them with 
pertinent facts and figures showing accurate and spe- 
cific reader coverage, rather than blanketed informa- 
tion on your circulation quoted by states. 


We believe that we can help you and it will cost you 
nothing but your time to find out whether or not we 
can. We shall be pleased to supply references on re- 
quest. Tell us whom to see and when to see him. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
National Distributors of Magazines 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 
Wisconsin 2746-7 


CIRCULATION AND PROMOTION SERVICE 
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Columns 


Collier’s 

Life 

Christian Herald 

Time 

Outlook 

Radio Digest 

Youth’s Companion 

Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 

American Legion Wk. 

Churchman 

The Nation 

New Republic 
August 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post 

Liberty 

Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Life 

Christian Herald 

Outlook 

Time 

Radio Digest 

American Legion Wk. 

Youth’s Companion ... 

Churchman 

Argosy-All-Story 

The Nation 

New Republic 
August 15-21 

Saturday Evening Fost 

Forbes (Semi-Monthly) 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Time 

Radio Digest 

Christian Herald 

Outlook 

Life 

Youth’s Companion ... 

American Legion Wk. 

The Nation 

New Republic 

Churchman 

Argosy-All-Story 
August 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Christian Herald 


(pg.) 


(pg.) 


Radio Digest 

The Nation yah 
American Legion Wk. 
Youth’s Companion 


me DN LO DO 
Connors 


13 
19 


Columns 


312 
81 
54 
35 


umns 


398 
79 
67 


wndshu 
e+ nNOn’ WY 


NO dS KK dD SC 
cow 


Columns 


325 
78 
50 
42 
18 
26 
28 
22 
19 
12 
14 
11 
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Lines 
5,606 
4,272 
4,115 
3,969 
3,706 
3,351 
3,180 
3,082 
2,794 
1,300 
735 
441 
Lines 
53,176 
13,112 
8,279 
6,009 
4,609 
4,323 
3,437 
3,047 


Lines 
67,732 
12,064 
10,356 

8,855 

7,238 

6,217 

4,844 

4,603 

3,273 

2,948 

2,921 

2,488 

1,430 

1,417 

1,323 

1,164 
764 

Lines 
55,391 
11,888 

8,134 

7,201 

4,988 

4,500 

4,044 

3,174 

2.829 

2,285 

1,995 

1,611 

1,576 


INK 


Columns 


Churchman 

New Republic 

Argosy-All-Story 
August 29-30 

Saturday Evening Post 

Literary Digest 

Radio Digest 

Liberty 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Time 

Christian Herald 

Churchman 

Argosy-All-Story 
Totals for August 

Saturday Evening Post. 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Collier’s 

Forbes (Semi-Monthly) 

American Weekly 

Radio Digest 

Time 

Christian Herald 

Life 

Outlook 

Youth’s Companion ... 

American Legion Wk. 

Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 

Churchman 

The Nation 


(pg.) 


(pg.) 
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350 
62 
47 
37 
31 
17 
26 
12 


4 


Columns 


1,726 


Lines 


Columns Lines 


Lines 
293,434 
52,386 
44,913 
31,364 
27,492 
27,077 
21,797 
19,487 
17,480 
14,690 
12,530 
9,370 
8,367 
6,672 
6,656 
5,197 
2,793 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 


Columns 


. Vogue (2 issues).... 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 
. House & Garden 
- Town & Country (2 is) 
. Harper’s Bazar 
. Country Life 
. Good Housekeeping. . 
. House Beautiful 
. Vanity Fair 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 
. American 
. Pictorial Review 

3. Maclean’s (2 Aug. is) 
. Arts & Decoration... 
. McCall’s 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Hollands 


. Nation’s Business ... 
20. Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 
i. Canadian Home Jour. 
. Physical Culture .... 
3. Red Book 
. Garden & Home Bldr. 
. Radio News 


906 
531 
577 
434 
379 
379 
439 
320 
311 
276 
300 
223 
216 
206 
183 
209 
150 
199 
181 
118 


Lines 
143,179 
90,400 
88,122 
72,918 
63,742 
63,724 
62,785 
50,620 
49,215 
47,074 
42,935 
37,960 
37,890 
34,692 
31,231 
29,982 
28,471 
28,457 
26,648 
26,600 
26,292 
25,807 
25,527 
25,270 


24,83) 


Garden 
Why W 
Silver fc 
Roofs th 
House a 


Electrics 
wife’s 


How De 
The Cas 
Servants 


A Little 
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= I Every Home an Architectural Gem 


588 

im” CARDENSHOM! G] HE youngest, livest, 
Lines fA ivi most economical ad- 
i BUILD vertising medium in the 
- —? ) home building field. 
5.957 Featuring the small 
5,310 : house, Garden & Home 
4,675 4 Builder has the ap- 
7. : proval and support of 
1.280 : the architects who 

980 eae > fem = themselves are co-oper- 
Lines 1t¥ ating in making every 
93,44 nodtereesicos 4 home illustrated an 
an SS Architectural Gem. 
31,364 4 ie a 40% increase in circulation 
27,492 . > a «Ale (now 45,000 net) warrants a 
27,077 Ww: p ' ; 15% increase in rate, effective 
01.797 i (ee with January 1926 issue. 
19.487 x7 aos Contracts placed not later 
17,480 : 7 f than November 15th will be 
14,690 : £3 given benefit of old rate 
12,530 ($350 a page) for all of 1926. 
9,370 ; . 

8,367 Some National Advertisers 
6,672 Some Editorial Highspots American Face Brick 

6,656 Atlas Cement fn 

5,197 ff Garden & Home Builder House and Plans at horny nam 

2,793 by R. C. Hunter & Bro., Arch’ts. Ccmensinas Shaaitc 
amis. Why Wood for the Country Home Dupont Duco si 
SI by Russell F. Whithead, Arch’. pengne S iaeth Fesntvare 

. J \e “! s 

Silver for the Country Home Ganevdl Hise 

Lines by Ellen Jeffrey Higgins Mfg. Co. 
43,179 ff Roofs that Blend with the Landscape—I Hoffman Valves 

’ b 2 “F E. P. Hodgson Co. 

90,400 yy Cedric Start, Arch’t Seeodiandiie 
88,122 I House and Plans Keystone Roofing 

72.918 by Carl L. Otto, Arch’. Maple Flooring Bureau 


dios . : M Product 
63.74 q Electrical Appliances that Lightenthe House- Pondosa Pine 


63,724 wife’s Work—II Quaker Lace _ 
62,78 by Ellen D. Wangner _— Aaseuaiie 
2,78 usswin Hardware 
50,620 jg How Does Your House Face? r-Tepeseaak 9s wae teers 
49.215 by C. E. Schmerhorn, A.1.A. Schleicher Radiators 
47.07 fg ihe Casement Windows > Se 
jase by Henry W. Roe, Arch’t. peg ge aes 
42,935 A . W. & J. Sloane 
37,960 Servants by Wire Spencer Heaters 
37,890 by Ellen D. Wangner bh - Textile Products Co. 
7,070 - a a 
34,692 AlLittle White House in the East Tile Mies. Wai adtaetinis 
31.231 by Wallace & Warner, Arch’ts. Winthrop Furniture Co. 


29,982 
28,471 


os GARDEN & HOME 
a BUILDER 


26,292 . 

25,807 Doubleday Page & Company, Publishers 

25,527 Garden City, L. 1. New York City Boston Chicago Santa Barbara 
25,270 


2483) A CLASS GROUP MAGAZINE 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 
ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1925 1924 1923 1922 Totals 

FN Re, Ce Eee 42,935 43,433 43,196 34,394 163,958 
Maclean’s (2 Aug. issues) . 37,890 37,474 40,425 32,175 147,964 
Se ee 25,527 25,005 28,626 25,156 104,314 
SE ccceeswcvccees 29,982 24,432 23,751 20,816 98,981 
ee De ree 25,807 24,911 21,924 25,996 98,638 
Review of Reviews ......... 22,309 21,340 25,126 25,143 93,918 
WORD WOE: occ cccescccscs 19,680 17,248 21,974 22,176 81,078 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 21,627 16,598 21,212 20,884 80,321 
SS aR ee rare ee 22,321 14,892 17,782 19,495 74,490 
Photoplay ..........++----+- 16,166 20,136 19,552 16,393 72,247 
rrr *14,945 13,200 16,568 14,915 59,628 
Sere 14,315 11,993 15,136 15,288 56,732 
Motion Picture Magazine.... 12,682 13,066 16,626 12,991 55,365 
SEE adcccdeaeeapewecsny a 14,636 11,164 14,586 12,402 52,788 
I. Baits yee hvaiaiemmardterelnes 9,463 9,309 12,813 10,620 42,205 
NIE ss dia ngwieeinawawn 11,154 9,581 10,470 6,563 37,768 
MN Sata Widhoa o¥a<smewe-<e 4,928 8,687 11,872 11,928 37,415 
EE ah nkk 5 8664 ae 46 4O8 4,564 3,766 3,822 4,813 16,965 
a Fahs a. dig eua Gis oie ac 4,607 3,994 3,497 3,738 15,836 
ee IIE Soratatech-0's 6:0.dwca-wie-o 3,192 2,912 4,760 4,480 15,344 











358, 730 333,141 373,718 340,366 1,405,955 
tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 


*New Size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 








Wet (2 TE... cscecaccse 143,179 112,013 115,343 83,240 453,775 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 90,400 84,061 80,766 76,893 332,120 
DED. DET ccesccoeccces 63,742 55,930 58,384 48,148 226,204 
Good Housekeeping .......... 62,785 57,888 54,718 41,299 216,690 
Weman’s Home Companion... 47,074 38,408 35,940 36,074 157,496 
Pictorial Review .........++- *37,960 37,852 36,539 33,080 145,431 
DY Dignid d50004-en:0eieneos *31,231 *31,336 37,099 28,694 128,360 
OEE CETTE OTT 22,711 20,772 24,155 21,221 88,859 
Designer & Woman’s Mag... 21,244 18,989 19,423 17.979 77,635 
Modern Priscilla |.....0ccece 21,125 17,510 18,274 15,076 71,985 
People’s Home Journal. vie 17,964 16,193 17,330 16,292 67,779 
WOMENS WEEN cc sccccccces 15,673 12,810 14,042 11,949 54,474 
People’s Popular Monthly.... 12,601 11,006 12,995 9,807 46,409 
Eo nGirid wae boe-cmene 12,986 11,502 10,440 9,562 44,490 
Mother’s-Home Life .......... 7,770 8,636 8,056 5,609 30,071 

*New Size. 608,445 534,906 543,504 454,923 2,141,778 

we MAGAZINES 

reuse & Garden. .c.cccveses 88,12 73,002 70,639 54,897 286,660 
Town & Country (2 issues). 72°918 49,721 50,721 42,169 215,529 
BE EE cncceeeede-vosed 64,512 42,009 38,275 208,520 
House Beautiful ............ 39,498 32,747 29,046 151,911 
EE SU Sapontesces esos 33,888 34,679 31,057 148,839 


eee d 5 35,690 34,420 33,430 131,997 
Popular Mechanics 5 29,539 29,792 30,574 116,505 
Arts & Decoration... 28,481 22,512 29,303 114, 7988 





Ween & BGR. ccc cccccccces . 22,654 22,946 19,385 87,956 
Popular Science Monthly..... *22,648 *25,646 21,616 17,695 87,605 
Nation’s Business ........... 26,648 23,216 20,910 13,138 83,912 
Science & Invention.......... 10,926 15,173 14,391 16,966 57,456 
Scientific American ......... 12,908 17,655 13,811 10,100 54,474 
National Sportsman .......... 11,438 13,333 13,803 14,294 52,868 
ES ae ree 11,739 14,020 14,732 11,156 51,647 
Theatre ..... ER RES ree 10,774 12,432 , 15,540 12,182 50,928 
Outdoor Recreation .......... 11,355 11,892 13,916 13,183 50,346 
Forest & Stream............ 7,138 10,263 9,670 9,039 36,110 





562,893 520,615 478,854 425,889 1,988,251 





{Changed to four-column page. 


*New Size. 
eae (5 August Issues) 








Saturday Evening Post...... 434 249,139 $202,339 $168,125 913,037 
Literary Digest ......ccccees 752 see 49,851 $50,924 $48,184 201,345 
American Weekly ........... 27,077 43,506 $43,625 $27,316 141,524 
MIE | orbéiorsis die. apacicoescim 31,364 24,772 $15,173 $13,513 84,822 
_ |e $14,690 13,890 17,557 15,941 62,078 
Christian Tlerald .......20000 17,480 14,892 $13,207 $12,428 $8,007 
EE ee $12,530 11,446 13,932 18,487 56,395 

tFour Issues. 448,961 407,496 356,757 303,994 1,517,208 





GRAND TOTAES ........0 1,979,029 1,796,158 1,752,833 1,525,172 7,053,192 








Sept. 
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The World’s Work 


—. for 25 years as a magazine 
of great substance and influence and 
a really essential publication to its large 
following of quality folks who lead in buying 
as they do in thought. Among the outstand- 
ing editorial features forthe coming months: 


March of Events 

New Page Letters 

Men in Public Service 

The American Diplomatic Service 
Flying Over the Brazilian Jungles 
Fighting the Bucket Shops 
Forestry Conservation 

Why the South is Anti-Evolution 
Prominent Personalities 


African Diary of Martin Johnson 


The circulation of THE WORLD’S WORK 
is like a good bond—it never shows wide 
fluctuations, after the manner of a specula- 
tive stock, but is, on the contrary, always 
dependable, and invariably with a market 
value that steadily appreciates. A typical 
cross-section view of THE WORLD’S WORK’S 
circulation is given by an analysis of our 
readers in 21 representative cities of the 
country which showed that 54% of the circu- 
lation wasinthe homes of businessexecutives 
and 26% in the homes of professional men. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON CHICAGO SANTA BARBARA 


~- 


One of The Quality Group 


























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


GREAT many business men in 

high places as well as in low, 
have never been able to grasp the 
idea that merchandising is pretty 
much of a family affair. They draw 
an invisible line around their stores, 
warehouses or factories, as the 
case may be, and put up “keep 
off” signs. They think they are 
applying strictly individual meth- 
ods that nobody else ever heard 
about and guard their so-called 
business secrets with a zeal that is 
as amusing as it is misplaced. 

The Schoolmaster used to think 
that some of the old-line manu- 
facturers were the most pro- 
nounced followers of this sort of 
policy, but in secretiveness and 
exclusiveness they have to give 
place to the retailer. Research 
men representing newspapers, ad- 
vertising agencies and manufac- 
turers have found this out, now 
that the making of surveys and 
investigations in the retail field 
has become so prevalent. 

Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, tells the Schoolmaster of 
some interesting reactions he got 
while making a recent inquiry into 
the cost of conducting retail stores. 

A dry goods dealer, bitterly re- 
senting the University’s quest for 
information, suggested that the 
institution would be in much 
better business if it would forget 
about the cost of conducting 
stores and devote its energies to 
getting “some of the foreigners, 
anarchists, bolshevists and certain 
classes of religion (naming them) 
out of the State of Massachusetts.” 

A jeweler wrote that the cost of 
doing business is a question that 
interests him not at all. The net 
result of his twenty years’ expe- 
rience, he said, is a conviction that 
a man is a certain kind of fool 
for trying to run a retail business 
in a small town. He. was not 
bothered so much about the cost 
of selling as over collecting past 
due accounts from some of his 
wealthy customers. He expressed 
the pious hope that one day he 


should meet them in a muh 
quoted warm region, adding 
won’t take the t’me to e xplain what 
I am going to do to them.” 1 

The woman owner of a Stop 
suggested that the University was 
displaying an inordinate amount 
of nerve in expecting her to fil 
out the questionnaire. | 
you to cut it out,” she said, %& 
I'll report you to the post office as 
a nuisance.” 

A hardware dealer declared his 
profits are so small that “it js 
humiliating for institutions of 
your capacity to ask me to hunt 
up the figures and give them to 
you. I am just getting by, work. 
ing from ten to fifteen hours a 
day and watching the traveling 
men to see that they do not sell 
me more than I can pay for. If 
this statement is not clear enough 
for an accountant’s bureau,. per 
haps it will do for some historical 
society.” 

And so it goes. 

When will everybody in business 
realize that unless all, after a 
manner of speaking, work te 
gether for the common good, none 
can be so well off? Probably mot 
until that long-expected time when 
the lion and the lamb shall fe 
down together. Or perhaps not 


then. 
a a * 


court action which the 
Terminal Barber Shops, Inc. has 
brought against another barber 
who has adopted a similar name 
and advertising policy, the m@ 
formation came out that this chain 
of barber shops is putting $5000) 
a year into advertising. The com- 
pany has been in existence for 
seventeen years and does an anmel 
business of $1,500,000. The shops 
are located entirely in New York 
City, with the exception of om 
shop in Detroit. 

It is said that this company & 
the only one that has ever madea 
success of a considerable chain of 
barber shops. Joseph B. Schuster, 
the president of the company, ome 
told the Schoolmaster that the 
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SERVICE STATION 


“Spotlights” 
National Advertising 
Through Dealers 


Turn into buyers more of 

the prospects created by your 

national advertising. Spot- 
light your trademark in bold, 
snow-white raised letters of 
glass at your local distributor’s 
store front. 


Flexlume Electric Signs compel 
attention both day and night 
and bespeak quality products and 
service. 


You can test Flexlume’s sales 
power inexpensively with a try- 
out number of signs on a quantity 
price basis. Write for details of this 
plan now. 
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We also build exposed lamp and 
other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require. them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1040 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities 


Factories also at Oakland, Calif., and 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Toronto, Can. 
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WANTED 


Salesmen who 
have earned at least 
$10,000 to $15,000 


U. 8S. A. agency for wonderfully- 
successful English method for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and merchants 
to produce own display advertising 
of rare quality with great economy. 

No prospect ever told us ‘“‘not in- 
terested.”’ Product fills important 
merchandising need. 

Over 3000 users in Great Britain. 
1925 sales double 1924. Many English 
salesmen average $250 to $500 weekly 
equivalent in U. 8S. sales, exclusive of 
repeat orders in supplies. 

This is an opportunity of a life- 
time for men who can ‘“‘deliver’— 
permanent positions, increasing re- 
peat income, exclusive territories. 


Appointments will be made only for 
those whose replies show desired ex- 
perience and sales ability. 

: ene “AMS,” Box 247, Printers’ 
nk. 











Sales 


Manager 


To Build or Improve 
Sales Representation 


MANUFACTURER or organi- 

zation in need of increased 
improved sales representation will 
be interested. 
* Eighteen years of wide experience 
in selling and sales management. 
Both specialty and general merchan- 
dise fields. With some of America’s 
largest organizations. 

I have formulated and executed complete 
sales plans fromthe ground up. Have secured 
and trained corps of salesmen. Have pro- 
duced highly successful field sales material 
for my men and valuable sales promotion 
material for dealers. 

Am competent to do the WHOLE JOB. 

Thirty-eight. Married. Two children. 
Salary five figures. 

“L” Box 244, Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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chain could not have been by) 
without advertising. The company 
has always been consistent in i 
advertising endeavors—keeping y 
it through thick and thin, 

There is a lesson in the x. 
complishment of this organization 
for many a company with a my 
larger business. There are mp 
manufacturers in this country wi 
a vastly greater opportunity thy 
these barber shops have that a 
not putting $50,000 a year into x. 
vertising. If these manufacturer 
would appropriate a fixed percen. 
age of their sales for adverts 
ing, as do the Terminal Shox 
perhaps they would be realizn 
more heavily on their opportm. 
ties. The achievements of sm 
businesses often point the way 
much larger enterprises. : 

* * * 

J. W. Aichele is a druggist wit 
a store in the Yorkville section of 
New York. He has been in oy 
location for twenty-four years anj 
is a keen and aggressive merchz. 
diser. 

Recently, he was talking to th 
Schoolmaster about the increas 
postal rates and, in the course ¢ 
his conversation, he said: “It seen 
to me that one way manufactures 
could cut down the increased cn 
of direct-mail advertising would k 
to eliminate duplicates from the 
mailing list. I know that fully jj 
per cent of the literature I recem 
is duplicated. In fact, quite a mum: 
ber of advertisers send me tripii 
cates of every maliing they get ot 

“Sometimes my name is given 4 
John Aichele and sometimes J. W. 
Errors in spelling are also mate 
No doubt this is one reason fo 
these duplications. Also, the a: 
dress on the duplicates is fre 
quently slightly different. Ths 
may also account for them. Bul 
when you consider that some a} 
vertisers have been sending m 
duplicates for three and fou 
years, it would seem that a cat 
ful, card-by-card examination 0! 
their mailing lists would be we 
worth the time, trouble and & 
pense.” 

* * * 

One question copy writers a 

always asking themselves 1s J 
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159 of 4 series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 
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Better Brushes, Inc., individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


§.L. Metcalf President 

C. H. Line Vice-President 

J. W. Payne Secretary 

R.K. Metcalf Sales Manager 

W. Fox N. Y. District Manager 
D.B.Guynn Eastern District Manager 
J. A. Story Ohio District Manager 


H. H. Streeter North Atlantic District 
Manager 
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THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 

Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 


THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 














The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 


Armerican{imberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 


National Miller 


Established 1895 


A Monthly Business and Technical 
Journal covering the Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mills. The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P, paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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how closely shall their Writing te. 
semble the vernacular—how nea 
an approach to the language of the 
masses will the man who pays the 
advertising bills approve of. The 
recent success as a writer of Mil 
Gross, creator of the “Banana Qj!” 
comic strips, indicates that mam 
people like to read material tha 
resembles the way other people 
talk. The feature, called “Gross 
Exaggerations,” started as an in. 
conspicuous filler in the Sunday 
edition of the New York World 
and tells of the goings on ina 
Bronx apartment house. The 
young cartoonist, shooting into 
sudden authorship, has since keen 
approached by the editors of sey- 
eral magazines, some of whom 
had previously turned down his 
drawings. He was asked to write 
fiction stories in his new style of 
funny dialect, which goes Monta- 
gue Glass one better. He has 
already started a _ motion-picture 
review in Vanity Fair in the same 
vein, and many critics have hailed 
him as the newest writing sensa- 
tion. But would the executives 
of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
for example, if they were starting 
an advertising drive in-the locality 
Gross writes about, let him spell 
the name of their product the way 
it is spoken there? Gross spells it 
this way—“Shradded Whit.” Here 
is a sample of his vernacular 
writing. It is of happenings on the 
Fourth Floor as heard down the 
dumbwaiter : 

“Oohoo, nize baby, itt opp all de 
Shradded Whit, so momma! 
gonna tell you a sturry.” 

Pocahantas, heroine of the story 
told to make the child eat its 
cereal, is described as “witt raving, 










do you draw 

Cheerful Cartoons 
for, besides 

Strathmoare 

Paper Co. P 4 
os 








Who else American Bosch Magneto « 

National Lead Co: 
Individual Drinking Cups 
Colliers Weekly— 


pe Yo wd 






better bell me 
when to stop! : 
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heck hair, witt a holive skeen witt 
feshing heyes, a ragular pitch 
(nize baby, tak anodder spoon 
shradded whit).” 
That surely is writing as certain 
people talk! Not quite so realistic 
is the copy now being run to ad- 
yertise the play entitled the “Mud 
Turtle” in which Helen Mac- 
Kellar is the star. Instead of quot- 
ing a prominent critic, the copy 
contains the opinion of Miss Eliza- 


beth Alcock, waitress at the 
Hermitage Restaurant. “Believe 
me,” says this critic, in disap- 


proval of an actor in the show, “I 
don’t know how foreigners treat 
women, or if they all punch 
women in the nose, but I do know 
a dinner plate is harder than a 
man’s head, and that’s what I use 
to settle the argument.” 

What the Schoolmaster wonders 
about those men who are always 
advising manufacturers to adver- 
tise as they or their customers 
talk, is how far the manufacturer 
is supposed to go. 

Milt Gross and some others write 
as some customers talk. Most ad- 
vertisers are content to advertise in 
terms of the other man’s business. 
Are they going far enough to sat- 
isfy their critics ? 


“Radio Progress” Appoints 
W. T. Diehl 


Radio Progress, 
has appointed W. T. 
representative, Chicago, 
Western representative, 


Providence, R. I.., 
Diehl, publishers’ 
to act as its 


G. H. Mitchell, who had been doing 


free-lance work, has joined Huckins- 
Smith, Inc., advertising artists, New 
York. 
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PREMIUMS AND 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


—We save our eustomers on cost of premi- 
ums all overhead expense, all investment 
in merchandise and all worry and bother 
= buying, handling and distributing pre- 
miums. 


—We give our customers the benefit of 
25 years’ experience in the premium busi- 
ness. 


—There is no charge of any nature for 
our Service except as represented by the 
small profit on jobbers’ cost of premiums 
ordered. Premiums are paid for after de- 
livery to the customers of our patrons. 
They are guaranteed against damage and 
dissatisfaction. 

—The cost of this Premium Service is very 
much less than the expense involved in 
purchasing, stocking, packing and deliver- 
ing from a department of a single con- 
cern. The saving in detail is very great. 
—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 








DVERTISE 


In 14 Largest Dailies 
for $15.50 


Classified ad not to exceed 
four lines, or one inch dis- 
play in 153 weeklies. Esti- 
mated readers 9,500,000. 
Cash with order. 


Schlagel Advertising Agency 
P, 0. Box 507, Denver, Colo. 











FOR RESULTS 


Use Wisconsin’s Monthly 
arm Magazine 


THE AGRICULTOR 


406 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 











CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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Agricultural Man 


with farm paper and general 
sales experience, desires to hear 
from an agency, advertiser, or 
publisher who is interested in 
the farm field. 

University graduate,  thirty- 
two years old, single, Christ’an. 


Address “N,” Box 246, 
care of PrinTERS’ INK. 





Wanted Experienced 
Circulation Man 
Large publishing plant in Central West ha 
opening for bright young man, 25 to 35 year. 
old, with one or more yoars’ training. Vision 
resourcefulness, initiative and education re- 
quired. in your answer, give your experience 
method of securing circu‘ation, age, salar: 
expected, referencos, etc. 
Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 245, care of P. 1. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Long established monthly magazine in 
building field has splendid opening for 
representative in New York City and 
East. Liberal commissions, Immedi- 
ate action desired. Address ‘‘F,’’ Box 
99, care of Printers’ Ink, 230 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE WANT AN 
ADVERTISING MAN 


to sell printing to Advertising Men. { Per- 
sonality is essential. {A wide acquaint- 
ance is helpful. § For a man who has the 
stuff in him the rewards are large under 
our liberal profit-sharing arrangement. 


Address ‘‘Q.,’’ Box 236, Printers’ Ink 











1) DRAWN TO ORDER 


K FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS 


Business Cartoon Service 


108 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W. F. Dougherty Joins Allie 
Grocers 


William F. Dougherty, who was xy 
the Acker, Merrall & Condit teh 
New York, for eighteen vi 
joined The Allied Grocers, | 
of New York. He will direct pyfie 
of wholesale cash and carry branches 
the first of which will open on Octote- 
1. These branches will specialize 
high-grade, advertised food products ani 
groceries. 


American Campaign on Furid: 
Yarn to Start 


Women’s magazines and Newspapers 
will be used in a campaign on Furi; 
angora yarn, manufactured in Englan 
by, the Derwent Mills Ltd. This can 
paign will start this month. The De 
went Mills recently opened a brand 
office at New York. This campaign yi 
be directed by the Charles W. Hoy 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. : 


Herbert Hungerford Buys 
“The Boys’ Magazine” 

The Boys’ Magazine, Smethport, Pa 
has been purchased by Herbert Hunger 
ford, who had been with the magazin 
from 1915 to 1919. He will be pres 
dent of The Hungerford Publications 
Inc., which has just been organize 
Theron R. Lyle will be manager of the 
New York office. 


Nash Sales Set New Record 


C. W. Nash, president of The Nas 
Motor Company, Kenosha, Wis., states 
that sales during the month of August 
were the best in the company’s bis 
tory. Sales, which amounted to 10,675 
cars, represented an increase of 24 per 
cent over the best previous month’ 
sales. 


E. H. Croll, Eastern Manager, 


— : esi 
“The Retail Druggist” 
Edward H. Croll has been appointel 

Eastern advertising manager of 
Retail Druggist, Detroit. Mr. 
whose headquarters will be in_ New 
York, was formerly with the Chilton 
Class Journal Company. 


Appoint Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman 


The Anderson, S. C., Independent 
& Tribune has appointed Cone, Hu 
ton & Woodman, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, as its national advertising 
representative. 





[| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” | 


J 
\ TORONTO 


Cibbons Limited, 
MONTREAL 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








—— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

tent rights, dies and a_ stock 
of eight thousand = Sa holders; 

lent money-making proposition. 
ot eeueKinney Mfg. Co., Box 71, 
Homestead, Pa. 

ED PARTNER for outdoor ad- 
= in Northern New York. Good 
feld for expansion, must be good sales- 
man and able to handle local and national 
‘uff, all communications will be treated 
wnfdentially. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 














An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lca name, including postage direct to the 
consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


Printing Ink Salesman with bona fide 
trade or young man with means ($5,000 
o $20,000), self-assurance and salesman’s 
dility, desirous of purchasing an inter- 
et in an established business (mfg. 
printers ink) will find it to his interest 
t communicate with Box 841, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


Vousual publishing opportunity is 
wen for man who can operate trade 
journal in merchandise field and can 
lease or operate on his own responsi- 
bility. Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Experienced Advertising Woman as 
Assistant. Address T. O. White, Adver- 
ing Manager, The Louis Saks Store, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan district specializing on high- 
sade color and half-tone work. Organi- 
ution includes a department of experts 
or visualizing and laying out sales pro- 
motion campaigns to dealers and con- 
sumers. Commission basis. Give full 
mrticulars as to former connections, age, 
tt. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


APROGRESSIVE, RAPID-GROWING 
MERETISING AGENCY IN_ BUF- 














B 
CON- 
G NEWSPAPER AND 
INE COPY. Man with some 
experience preferred. Answer at 
“S giving details of experience, age, 
ired and samples of work. 

tu $59, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist-Pen and Ink. Must be good 
letter-man, salary to start, $2000 a year. 
Excellent chance for advancement. 
Samples with application. Service Studios, 
356 E Congress, Detroit, Michigan. 


Man with proven record of his ability 
to induce retailers in small towns to buy 
merchandise direct from headquarters 
wanted by magazine publisher who de- 
sires to add new dealers at rate of five 
hundred per month. Only man with 
experience in writing copy, form letters, 
Pamphlets and advertisements need ap- 
ply. Give age, salary and full details. 
Box 205, 2501 World Tower Building. 


WANTED 

Young man, between 25 and 30 years old, 
good education, who has had a year or 
more experience in an advertising agency 
or printing establishment. Must have 
some knowledge of type and type ar- 
rangement, also experience in writing 
copy and making up displays. Must be a 
man of good character, with an ambition 
to grow with an organization, and cap- 
able of handling the personnel of a 
Printing and Mailing Department. Box 
848, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—ADVERTISING 

MANAGER & PARTNER 
Two owners of established well financed 
agricultural monthly in country’s best 
selling territory need advertising man- 
ager, and will sell third interest with 
$1,500 to $2,000 down payment and 
liberal terms to party who can qualify. 
Must have selling ability, character and 
ability to take responsibility, as future 
opportunities include possibility of man- 
aging entire business. This is unusual 
opportunity for financial returns, thrown 
open through illness of one owner. 
Replies should give character and busi- 
ness references, experience and training, 
age, family, present earning capacity. 
Correspondence mutually confidential. 
Address Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY for 
an A-l Advertising man. We have been 
manufacturers of a drug store product 
(a recognized internal tonic) for many 
years. This article has enjoyed larger 
sales each year. Several years ago we 
decided to expand and we employed an 
Advertising Agency in another city to 
help us. Now we need a man to direct 
the advertising and sales promotion from 
our own offices but we will only con- 
sider a man who understands and has 
had practical experience in the market- 
ing and advertising of a tonic or similar 
product. We are financially strong and 
we offer a definite opportunity for a sub- 
stantial future. If you think you can 
qualify, write to us—tell us your experi- 
ence, what you believe you’re worth, and 
any other information that will identify 
you in our minds. All correspondence will 
be confidential. Address Box 842, P. I 
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A Rare Perch Awaits a Rare Bird 
There is a small, compact and unusual 
agency in New York City desiring as a 
representative a man with unusual sales 
initiative. This agency has never had a 
solicitor and doesn’t want one now. The 
man they seek is alert, has an acquaint- 
ance with big people and secures accounts 
on a quality rather than a quantity basis. 
Each of their present accounts does an 
annual volume of more than a million. 
The accounts that this man solicits must 
measure up to this standard. If he can 
secure three or four such accounts dur- 
ing the coming year an exceptional op- 
portunity awaits him. If you are this 
rare bird write, stating your experience, 
qualifications, age and proven record of 
success. Address Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: A PROMOTION MAN 


Metropolitan daily in city of two hundred 
twenty-five thcusand located in South 
wants a promotion man to take charge of 
newly-established promotion department. 
We prefer a man who is now an assistant 
in the promotion department of some 
large metropolitan daily. The man we 
are looking for must be an executive 
capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment, must be statistician enough to 
develop facts and figures regarding the 
paper and then be able to write a con- 
vincing advertisement with the facts de- 
veloped and must come well recommended. 
With first letter enclose photograph, giv- 
ing age and by whom employed during 
the past five years, also what salary ex- 
pected. This is a real cpportunity for 
a man who can fill the place. Address 
Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SALES ORGANIZATIONS are invited 


to write for particulars of new bank 
publicity proposition, dignified in appeal, 
with large earning possibilities. Lincoln 
Publishing Co., 70 West 40th St., N. Y 


WANTED 
Ink mill, 12x30. Address Box 
869, care of Printers’ Ink, Chi- 
cago Office. 











COPY SERVICE FOR PRINTERS 
Booklets, Broadsides, Sales Letters, Direct- 
by-mail Literature, etc., based on research 
and plan. No assignment too extensive— 
or too moderate. Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 





INK MAKER 
Experienced, private concern. Ad- 
dress Box 870, care of Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
DOCTOR FOR SICK BUSINES; 
PAPERS 





20 years’ successful experience handling 
advertising, circulation, mail Promotion, 
trouble correspondence. Box 867, P. | 


pained ———2a 
Artist, 24, seeks steady Position of 
free-lance. Two years’ experience gen 
eral art work. Layouts, illustrations 
good cartoons, some retouching and lq. 
tering. Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Broad experience and thorough in 4 
details; plant management, purchasing 
and production. Box 194, 2501 Work 
Tower Building. 


WANT RADIO ADVERTISING 
Advertising salesman, national acquain 
tance with all radio advertisers ani 
agencies, highly successful record, de 
sires to change. Box 863, Printers’ Ink 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Seven years with well-known agency 
Thorough knowledge every phase of ad 
vertising. Has managed mechanical pro 
duction, etc. $35. Box 868, P. I. 


Advertising Representative seeks an- 
othe meritorious trade, class, national pub- 
lication for Metropolitan district; faculty 
for getting Eastern accounts through 
mails; know merchandising; copy; plans; 
commission arrangement. Box 849, P, | 


MR. PUBLISHER 


DON’T WORRY 


about your mailing. Send for S. A. 
Mailing Co. and let them do it for you. 
Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK OR PHILADELPHIA 


Young, thoroughbred advertising man 
who also has accomplished wonders in 
sales promoting. E. 2303 W. Cumber- 
land Street, Philadelphia. 


Distinctive Copy Service 
Complete campaigns—features—readers 
verse—house organs published—advertis- 
ers anywhere. Write—Forrest W. Ted 
betts—623 Knickerbocker Bldg.—N.Y.C 


Advertising Salesman for publisher or 
agency. Young man, 24, American, Chris- 
tian, College trained; 3 years’ successful 
advertising experience, best references, 
secks connection where refined personal- 
ity coupled with aggressiveness may be 
capitalized to better advantage. 852, P. 1. 


READ THIS 


Experienced Production 
Manager Available 


Over 6 years in charge of preparation 
and production of advertising, maga 
zines, trade journals and campaign 
literature—as managing editor and 
agency production manager. 

Eight years Practical Shop Training 
Thorough knowledge of Typography and 
Layout, Artwork and Engraving, Press 
work, Electrotyping, Paper and Carton 
Manufacture, and Roto-gravure. Experi- 
enced in Purchasing, Office Detail and 
Scheduling. Age 31. Married. References 
and samples exchanged. Box 857, P. |. 
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i Man, sales manager, ex-journal- 
eT cagazine contributor, excellent 
copywriter, proofreader and reviewer 
technical and scientific books; superb Eng- 
jjsh, and 7 foreign languages; typist; 
gniversity graduate. Box 861, P. I. 


. 
A Typographic Craftsman 
connection with advertising 
agency or plant doing better class of 
orinting and composition. Producer of 
attractive layouts. Age Box 847, P.I. 


~ SALESMAN 


Age 31, 13 years one firm, on road § 
years, experienced gained by hard 
work. Wants opportunity as sales man- 
ager. Box 846, | rinters _ Ink, 
sox 


° 
For Experience 
Clean-cut chap with college training in 
advertising is willing to begin at little 
or no salary at any kind ot work with 
agency or advertising department. Box 

850, Printers’ Ink. 

SALES PROMOTION 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
I have been particularly successful in the 
development of sales under severe handi 
caps. Let me study your problem in my 
spare time and give me an opportunity 
to help you increase your business. 
Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 7 

. . 

Advertising Man 

Wants a New Position ; 
Man now employed with recognized 
agency in the middle west wishes t 
negotiate an agency connection or to 
join manufacturer, jobber or retailer in 
an advertising capacity. Box 856, P. 





desires 








Sales Executive—who thoroughly under- 
sands market development, sales _pro- 
cedure and management. . Mature judz- 
ment, combined with scund selling sense, 
tactful and with proved ability to judi- 
ciously manage sales force. Technically 
trained, 39 years old, happily married 
excellent references as to character and 
ability. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


Ten years’ experience, newspapers, 
house and trade publications. Versa- 
tile writer—thoroughly familiar with 
mechanical angle. 

Now employed, but desire position that 
offers greater editorial opportunities. 

College man—Single—Christian. 

Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
ve a successful record covering 7 
years organizing, managing and promot- 
ing sales, advertising and general busi- 
ness development. This experience has 
ben founded on eight years of account- 
mg, auditing finance and systematizing. 
I'am thirty-two, married tactful, am- 
uitious and possess a pleasing personality 
and appearance. I am not satished with 
ny present connection on account of its 
imitations and am in search of a posi 
‘on where hard work and results will 
% rewarded. I can negotiate immedi 

wey. Box 854, Frinters’ Ink. 











PRINTERS’ INK 209 


Promotion Man thoroughly experienced 
in newspaper and magazine advertising 
and circulation promotion on quality and 
mass publications open to engagement. 
Definite accomplishments to discuss. 
Would leave present position only for a 
liberal salary judged by metropolitan 
standards and to join the business staff 
of a good newspaper or magazine. Confi- 
dence in negotiations would be expected 
and adhered to. Reply Box 862, P. I. 





POSITION WANTED 
wherein an absolute understanding of 
the meaning of trust and responsibility 
plus ability would be the essential re- 
quirements. 

Am well fitted to act in highest confi- 
dential capacity and have in mind a 
connection whereby the above attri- 
butes, together with an unusually broad 
business executive experience can be 
utilized to the best advantage. 
Am adaptable, have vision and can bring 
the utmost enthusiasm to any project I 
may undertake. American, age 45, un- 
mzrried. 
Address “M,” 

Leck Box 44, Grand Central Station, 

New York, N. Y. 





WHO WANTS AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Can some manufacturer use a self-start- 
ing, smocth-running chap in his early 
thirties—college trained, Christian, with 
twelve years of advertising experience? 
Who closed 60% of the list on one three- 
mailing direct campaign; and _ revived 
$150,000 worth of retail accounts for his 
employer at a cost of 6%; and trebled 
the volume of business for another, while 
lopping one-third from the selling costs? 
They put his copy into text-books on ad- 
vertising; he roughs out illustrations that 
tell their sales story in a good-humored, 
human way; he knows how to gather mar- 
ket information, and organize it, and then 
use it; and he has a special knack for in- 
venting sales tools that take the ’ell out 
of selling. Will you talk to him? Ad- 
dress Box 864, Frinters’ Ink. 


Advertising Agencies 
Note 


Live-wire young man, 24, married, with 
knack for copy-writing and layout, un- 
usual energy and executive ability, has a 
keen desire to get into the advertising 
field and’ make it his life work. Would 
like to form a connection with a well 
rated Agency who has room for a real 
go-getter in their organization and can 
offer .him an _ unusual opportunity to 
make good in the advertising field. 
Prefer Account Executive or oftice posi- 
tion. Have six years experience as 
office manager, pleasing personality, make 
a neat appearance, and can furnish the 
best of reference. Salary. Please do no. 
answer unless opportunity offered is for 
a permanent and big future in the ad- 
vertising field for one who has the 
ability and willingness to work. State full 
particulars in answer. Box 858, P. I. 
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—‘but why worry about the 





layout and appearance? 


The story is there, isn’t it?’ 


Q Man still looks on the outward 
appearance. 





Q Our duty is to secure for your 
messenger... package, publication 
advertisement, poster or mailed word 
... the favorable introduction. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
Chdvertising 
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A 


rich market 


always, Zone 7 


enjoys unusual prosperity 


now ! 


ROSPERITY is a 
ws in the farm 
belts. 
have several million 
dollars more to spend 
this coming year than 
they had last year. 
Prosperity on the 
farms means fortune in 
the towns and cities. 
In the middle west a 
bumper corn 


Farmers will 


crop is respon- 
sible for increas- 
ed buying activ- 
ity in Zone 7. 





The | Dbicay 





Manufacturers wish- 
ing to participate in 
the profits resulting 
from the spending 
of millions of dollars 
can advertise their 
products in The 
Chicago Tribune 
which reaches 20% to 
80% of all the families 
in 1161 towns 
in Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wis- 


consin and 


Michigan. 


o Tribune 





ITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS (fh 














Circulation Over 650,000 Weekdays and 
Over 1,000,000 Sundays 
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